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KEPORT. 


To  tke  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

The  following  Resolve  was  passed  by  the  last  General 
Court,  and  approved  June  18,  1874  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  and  council  be  and  thcv  are  Rwoi™  tat 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  oonnmission  consisting  of  tliree  !^«1dS°  ™' 
suitable  persons  to  sit  during  tlie  recess  of  the  legislature,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  revising  and  amending  the  laws 
of  tbe  state  relating  to  taxation  and  the  exemptions  therefrom, 
with  authority  to  call  ivitnesses,  and  to  report  in  full,  in  print, 
to  the  next  general  court. 

Such  a  Commission  was  constituted  by  our  appointment  commi^ioo 
thereto,  on  the  22d  of  July.     In  the  time  sineo  intei-ven-  'p^"'*^' 
ing:  (altogether  too  limited  for  so  largo  and  difficult  an 
undertaking)  we  have  given  the  matter  the  most  careful 
attention   in   our   power,  and  submit  the  following  Re- 
port : — 

The  subject  of  taxation  ia  one  of  the  most  important  -me  eenewi 
which  can  claim  the  attentioa  of  the  legislator,  and  it  ia  «iqo?"'''* 
as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  The  course  of  the  stato 
upon  tbia  matter  touches  (ho  welfare,  and  brings  good  or 
ill  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  its  borders,  and 
leads  to  results  oftoR  so  intricate  and  always  so  various, 
that  it  needs  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  vision 
of  the  statesman  to  foresee  them.  Hardly  any  practical 
question  of  the  state  requires  greater  caution  in  its  admin- 
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istration.  No  change  could  be  adopted  in  any  established 
system  of  taxation,  without  some  resulting  evil.  There 
may  be  a  good  commensurate  with  the  evil,  and  even 
more  than  sufBcient  to  compensate  therefor,  in  which  case 
changes  would,  of  course,  be  wise.  But  as  any  change 
must  iiocessavily  involve  the  unsettleracut  of  some  time- 
adjusted  pressure,  requiring  for  any  now  tax  imposed  and 
any  old  one  repealed  a  fresh  adjustment,  with  many 
inconveniences  certain  and  many  inequalities  probable 
during  the  process,  a  wise  man  will  not  lightly  propose 
it,  whatever  the  existing  system  may  be.  Especially 
where  a  tax  system  has  been  long  followed  by  an  increas- 
ingly prosperous  community,  any  radical  changes  should 
be  most  carefully  weighed  before  they  are  adopted. 
'  Briefly  outlined,  the  revenue  system  of  Massachusetts  is 
■  this :  Territorially,  the  state  is  divided  into  counties,  the 
counties  into  towns  and  cities.  There  are  also  minor 
municipal  corporations,  as  school  districts  and  fire  districts 
with  territorial  limits,  and  parishes  composed  of  persons 
only. 

These  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  among  which  the 
central  unit  is  the  town  or  city,  are  availed  of  in  order  to 
apportion  the  burden  of  raising  the  revenue  and  of  facili- 
tating its  collection. 

Independently  of  direct  taxation,  the  Commonwealth 
has  a  revenue  founded  in  part  upon  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  the  government  which  it  succeeded,  but 
mainly  derived  from  sinking  funds,  lands,  fees  collected 
incidentally  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  corporations 
and  of  business,  and  from  its  reformatory  and  correctional 
institutions.  It  derives  much  larger  sums  from  excise- 
taxes  imposed  on  its  own  corporations,  and  those  doing 
business  within  its  limits,  and  from  the  tax  on  non-resi- 
dent shares  in  national  banks.  When  more  revenue  is 
needed  than  these  sources  yield,  the  legislature  enacts  a 
law  imposing  and  apportioning  among  the  towns  and 
cities  a  tax  large  enough  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  holds 
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them  responsible  for  its  prompt  payment  into  the  public 
treasury. 

Tlic  several  counties  also  have  a  considerable  revenue 
received  from  the  courts,  in  fees,  fines,  and  forfeited  recog- 
nizances, and  from  licenses  and  the  like.  If,  in  any  county, 
this  proves  inadequate,  a  county  tax  or  deficiency  bill  is 
granted  it  by  the  legislature,  and  imposed  upon  and  ap- 
portioned among  the  towns  and  cities  within  the  county. 
That  the  towns  and  cities  may  not  fail  to  pay  these  county 
and  state  taxes,  provision  is  made  for  their  separate  assess- 
ment and  collection  by  tho  local  officers,  unless  voluntarily 
bloudcd  with  the  local  taxes. 

The  town,  in  open  mooting  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
city,  through  its  city  government,  appropriate  money  for 
authorized  purposes,  and  vote  to  raise  it  by  tax.  Such 
votes  are  certified  to  assessors,  chosen  by  the  towns  and 
cities,  who  lay,  upon  tho  polls  and  estates  within  the 
place,  all  such  taxes,  either  separately  or  with  the  county 
and  state  taxes,  for  which  they  have  received  warrants. 

The  school  districts,  in  open  meetings,  make  appropria- 
tions and  vote  taxes,  which  are  certified  to  the  town  assess- 
ors, and  laid  by  them  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the 
districts. 

Fire  districts  also  make  appropriations  and  vote  taxes, 
which,  if  the  district  is  in  a  single  town,  are  certified  and 
assessed  in  like  manner ;  but  if  in  more  than  one  town,  by 
assessors  and  collectors  of  the  district. 

Parishes  have  like  power  to  grant  money  and  vote  taxes, 
hut  such  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected  by  officers  of 
the  parish  upon  the  polls  of  its  members,  their  real  estate 
within  the  state,  and  their  personal  property  wherever  it 
may  be. 

The  theory  governing  the  apportionment  and  assessment 
is,  that  all  who  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  common 
charges  should  do  so  in  proportion  to  ability.  The  rules 
applying  this  theory  to  the  actual  assessment  arc,  that  a 
reasonable  part  of  tho  tax,  not  exceeding  one-sixth,  and 
not  more,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  than  two  dollars, 
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shall  be  aaaessed  in  respect  of  polU,— the  romainiiler  in  pro- 
portion to  the  valuation  of  estates,  certain  income  being 
inclndcd  in  this  valuation. 

Every  tax  when  laid  is  committed  by  the  assessors,  with 
their  warrant,  to  the  collector,  and  in  its  collection  he  is 
authorized  to  use  the  compulsory  processes  of  the  law. 

Persons  aggrieved  by  over-valuation  of  their  estates  may 
petition  the  assessors  for  abatement,  and  if  it  is  refused, 
may  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners. 

Illegal  or  void  taxes,  if  paid  under  protest,  may  be 
recovered  by  suit. 

Erom  the  operation  of  this  system  certain  persons,  cor- 
porations and  estates  are  wholly  or  partially  exempted, 
for  various  reasons  and  by  different  methods ;  and  the 
laws  enunciating,  construing  and  enforcing  it  arc  con- 
tained in  several  articles  of  the  bill  of  rights  and  consti- 
tution, the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  general 
statutes,  and  iu  inany  subsequent  enactments. 
■  The  resolve  directing  us  to  "inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  revising  and  amending  the  laws  of  the  state 
relating  to  taxation  aud'the  exemptions  therefrom"  opened 
a  very  wide  field. 
8-1  Feeling  that  if  there  were  just  grounds  "of  complaint 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  present  system,  the 
ofGcers  charged  with  its  administration  would  be  able  to 
point  them  out,  and  perhaps  suggest  the  remedy,  we 
issued  to  them  a  circular,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  page  305.  We  have  received  in  reply 
many  valuable  communications,  some  of  which  are  given 
ia  the  Appendix,  and  others  are  referred  to  in  the  body 
of  our  report. 

Aware  that  similar  commissions  had  been  created  in 
neii'bboring  states,  we  have  endeavored  to  understand  the 
results  of  their  labors,  that  you  might  profit  by  their 
experience. 

iVe  also  addressed  a  circular  to  the  secretaries  of  all  the 
states,  asking  for  copies  of  compilations  and  reports  upon 
this  subject,  and  of  statutes  and  documents  more  recent 
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than  those  to  be  found  in  the  state  library,  Thia  circular 
was  very  generally  responded  to  and  documents  forwarded 
to  us  from  almost  every  state,  from  Slaine  to  Califurnia, 
and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas,  We  regret  that  we  have 
'been  nnablo  to  carry  out  the  plan  we  had  in  view,  in 
obtaining  them,  viz.,  to  present  to  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
theory  and  results  of  the  revenue  system  of  every  state. 

In  many  of  them  recent  revisions  have  been  either 
enacted  or  reported  by  commissions.  Commissions  are 
now  sitting  ia  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire.  From  sev- 
eral of  the  states  have  come  siiggestiona  for  an  inter-state 
commission  upon  the  subject,  and  the  legislature  of  Maine 
has  passed  a  resolve  looking  in  the  same  direction. 

There  are   certain   clear   limits  within  which   oui^   tax  Limiisiion 
levies  are  bounded  by  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.     The 
constitution   of   Massachusetts   gives   to    the    legislature 
power  "to  impose  and  levy  proportional  and  reasonable  Constitntit 
assessments,  rates  and  taxes,  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of,  Art.iv.  ' 
and  persons  resident,  and  estates  lying  within,  the  said 
Commonwealth;  and  also  to  impose  and  levy  reasonable 
duties  and  excises  upon  any  produce,  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise and  commodities  whatsoever,  brought  into,  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  being  within  the  same, 
for  the  public  service,  in  the  necessary  defence  and  sup- 
port of  the  government  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  and 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  subjects  thereof, 
according  to  such  acts  as  are  or  shall  be  in  force  within 
the  same.     And  in  order  that  such  assessments  may  be 
made  with  equality,  there  shall  be, a  valuation  of  estates 
within  the  Commonwealth,  taken  anew  once  in  every  ten 
years  at  least,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  General  Court 
shall  order." 

From  these  provisions,  three  restrictions  upon  the  legis- 
lature are  clear. 

Firf;(.  The  taxes  imposed  must  be  proportional  and 
reasonable. 

Second.  They  must  be  levied  for  objects  within  the 
general  purposes  enumerated. 
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Third.     The  assessmeiita  must  be  laid  upon  a  valuation 
renewed,  at  least,  every  ten  years. 

Added  to  these  are  the  restrictions  to  which  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  every  other  state  of  the  Union,  is  sub- 
jected by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Statesi, 
HcCniiocii  0,  It  has  been  adjudged  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  state 

4  wlieBton,  S18.  aovemmeuts  have  no  right  to  tax  any  of  the  constitu- 

DohMm  E.  Erie,  o  °  c     i        tt    • 

"boI^'sto  tional  means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union 
^"idi  Mfls"«?  to  execute  its  constitutional  ■  powers,  nor  to  retard, 
*^'  *  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  manner  control  the  opera- 

tions of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  powers  vested  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment.     The  reason  for  this  adjudgment  is,  that  the 
power  to  tax  would  involve  the  power  to  destroy ;    and 
the  power  to  destroy  might  defeat  and  render  useless  the 
power  to  create. 
ConsiimiiDn  of       Under  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
oieu.  .,Art.     jjjgj.^^^   jj.  jjgg  h^aa    decided    that  no   state  may  tax   or 
otMaryiBiid,      impos©   restrictions    upon   the   sale    of   imported    goods 
Lowe.  Austin.'  -while  in  their  oriffinal  packages  and  in  possession  of  the 

laWnllsce,  29.  o  r  o  ' 

^^™j^,|^''o' importer  (a  restriction  which  does  not  apply  to  goods 
cuSlJfittie"''  imported  and  in  tho  bauds  of  the  retail  trader)  ;  and, 
H  Wiiu^^  2M.  also,  that   no   tax  can   be  imposed  on  the  transportation 

of  goods  from  one  state  to  another. 

Consiftntion of       lu  exprcss  tcrms,  the  Federal  constitution  declares  that 

B.9.  Ari.i.}e.  ^^  ^^^^^  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 

imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 

be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

tt.  Art-Lss.       Still  farther,  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  borrow 

money   on   the   credit   of  the   United   States,   has   been 

decided   to   imply  that  a   state  tax  on  stock  issued  for 

loans   made   to    the   United   States    is   unconstitutional, 

Westono.oiiy    bocauso  it  is  a  tax  on  this  power  of  Congress.  ■  All  tax- 

ch""?e8iowD,      ing  by  any  state  of  the  bonds  of  tho  United  States,  is 

therefore    repugnant    to    the    Federal   constitution,    and 

could  not  even  be  granted  by  Congress  to  any  state. 

Ooraiitotioii  of       By  the   constitution   of    the   United   Stales,   also,    no 

lio.''        "      etate    may  pass  any  law  impairing  the  validity  of  con- 
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tracts,  on  which  ground  certain  provisions  in  the  revenue 
laws  of  some  of  the  states  have  been  set  aside. 

But  constitutions  arc  themselves  subject  to  a  higher 
right,  even  the  right  which  determined  how  they  should  ci gi^^b^d  b™^^ 
be  made  ;  and,  beyond  these  restrictions  set  by  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts  and  that  of  the  United  States,  it 
becomes  us  to  inquire  if  auy  bounds  are  also  determined 
by  the  original  right  of  taxation  itself. 
*'^The  individual  person  has  no  inalienable  rights  except 
that  to  his  own  righteousness.  His  property,  his  labor, 
his  liberty,  his  life,  are  not  inalienably  liis.  He  may  for- 
feit them  by  his  own  act,  or  the  state  may  require  them 
for  its  own  needs,  in  which  cases  the  individual  yields 
them  justly  to  the  state.  The  state  may  demand  every 
thing  which  belongs  to  a  man,  except  his  manhood  and 
his  moral  integrity,  which  he  has  no  right  ever  to  sur- 
render. 

Now  this  supreme  right  of  the  state  to  every  required  ^^^b^tweln"" 
service  of  its  subjects,  is  often  supposed  to  rest  on  some  9ti"eiuideiti!eQ. 
implied  contract,  whereby  the  subject  is  bound  to  render 
some  service  to  the  state,  as  a  recompense  for  the  service 
which  the  state  has  rendered  him.  Tlie  state  protects  a 
man  in  his  person  and  liis  property,  and  furnishes  him 
many  means  of  enjoyment,  from  which  the  inference  is 
easy,  that  a  man  should  pay  the  state  his  proportional 
equivalent.  In  this  view  the  state  stands  to  its  citizens 
in  a  relation  somewhat  like  that  of  an  insurance  company 
to  its  policy-holders.  Pay  me  so  much  money,  and  I 
guarantee  you  so  much  protection. 

But  this  view  docs  not  hold.  It  has  two  great  fallacies. 
"Waiving  the  question  whether  every  one  has  ever  made 
such  a  contract,  and  whether  the  state  could  release  any  one 
therefrom  sliould  he  claim  to  set  up  for  himself,  such  a 
notion  would  surely  estop  the  state  from  demanding  the 
whole  property  or  the  life  of  its  subjects  in  any  case  where 
these  were  not  forfeited  by  crime ;  and  it  would  faii-ly 
permit  a  claim  for  indemnity  wherever  the  state  bad  failed 
to  protect.     We  may,  therefore,  set  this  view  aside. 
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'  A  man  is  taxed  not  to  pay  the  state  for  its  expense  in 
protecting  him,  and  not,  in  any  rcspeet,  as  a  recompense 
to  tlie  state  for  any  service  in  his  behalf,  but  because  his 
original  relations  to  society  require  it.  "^  All  the  enjoyment 
which  a  man  can  receive  from  his  property  comes  from  his 
connection  with  society.  Cut  off  fn»m  all  social  relations, 
a  man's  wealth  would  be  useless  to  him.  lu  fact,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  wealth  without  society. 
"Wealth  is  what  may  be  exchanged,  and  requires  for 
its  very  existence  a  community  of  persons  with  recip- 
rocal wants.  Gold  and  silver  to  any  amount  is  not 
wealth  till  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  some  member 
of  society,  and  becomes  a  means  wherewith  he  can  serve 
others,  and  receive  some  service  from  them  in  return. 
But  not  only  are  the  enjoyment  and  even  the  existence 
of  wealth  wholly  a  social  creation;  not  only  would 
they  cease  entirely  if  men  were  only  individuals,  living 
each  one  alone  or  apart  from  others ;  but  in  like  man- 
ner all  social  progress  gives  an  increasing  value  to 
wealth,  and  a  man's  possessions  grow  in  worth  as  he 
grows  ill  the  intimacy,  aud  perhaps,  also,  in  the  intricacy, 
of  his  relations  to  his  kind.  It  is  wise  and  right,  there- 
fore, for  an  individual  to  contribute  of  his  wealth  whatever 
the  true  interests  of  society  may  require  ;  and  this  he  does, 
not  as  a  payment  for  the  gifts  which  society  has  conferred, 
— the  creature  does  uot  servo  his  creator  in  payment  for 
his  creation,— but  because  the  law  of  his  own  well-being 
or  perfection  summons  him  thus  to  do. 

E  From  this  it  follows  that,  in  the  admirable  language  of 
the  constitution  of  Jlassaehusctts,  "proportional  and  rea- 
sonable assessments  should  be  imposed  and  levied  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  persons  resident,  and  estates 
lying  within  the  Commonwealth." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  every  case,  what  are 
■"proportional  and  reasonable  assessments."  This  has 
proI)ably  never  yet  becu  perfectly  done.  Every  system: 
-of  taxation  yet  devised  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  more  or 
less  injustice.     Until  the  spirit  which  loves  one's  neighbor 
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as  one's  self  ia  everywhere  felt,  and  the  great  command, 
"Render  unto  C^sar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,"  is  loy- 
ally and  universally  obeyed,  individuals  will  contrive  to 
throw  burdens  upon  others  which  they  themselves  ought 
to  bear,  and  human  selfishness  and  greed  will  render  the 
practical  working  of  any  scheme  of  taxation  often  oppres- 
sive, however  wisely  and  justly  the  scheme  may  have  been 
conceived.  The  most  important  point,  therefore,  for  a 
state,  in  matters  cf  taxation,  aa  in  all  its  procedure,  re- 
lates to  the  honesty,  purity  and  unselfishness  of  its  sub- 
jects. 

"We  cannot  but  view  it  as  an  injustice,  though,  doubt-  Roiationof 
less,  often  not  regarded  as  such,  that  both  the  Common-  ao""  w tamiion. 
wealth  herself,  and  the  municipalities  embraced  within 
her  jurisdiction,  are  so  willing  to  incur  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions which  those  of  a  future  time  will  have  to  pay.  If  it 
be  said  that  these  are  often  for  benefits  which  the  future 
will  enjoy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  often  involve  bur- 
dens also,  quite  disproportionate  to  the  benefits  received, 
while  in  many  cases  the  future  is  taxed  for  the  payment  of 
debts  which  are  only  a  curse  without  any  compensation, 
Wc  find  the  outstanding  debt  of  Massachusetts,  January 
1,  1874,  to  be,  $28,477,804.  Added  to  this  arc  the  debts 
of  the  various  cities  and  towns,  aggregating  at  the  same 
date,^J(57,2I7J^8^making  a  sum  total  of  $95,754,992,  or 
4.58-t-  per  cent,  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  available  resources  for  meeting  the  stale 
debt  wc  find  to  be  $13,448,800,  which  amount  deducted, 
leaves  the  net  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  $15,029,004. 
This  sum  added  to  the  debt  of  the  municipalities  decreases 
the  total  indebtedness  to  $82,300,192,  or  3.94-1-  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation.  The  formidable  amount  of  municipal 
liability  is  also  ofi'set,  to  some  extent,  by  sinking  funds 
applicable  to  their  payment,  the  aggregate  of  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  we 
know  that  they  exist  to  a  considerable  amoimt.  But 
making  a  reasonable  deduction  for  these  funds,  and  allow- 
ing for  an  increase  of  liability  in  the  form  of  county  debts, 
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— the  statistics  of  wliich  we  have  not  investigated, — the 
indebtedness  of  our  cities  an<J  towns  has  reached  an 
amount  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  present  re- 
sources, and,  if  allowed  to  continually  increase,  will 
retard,  not  only  their  progress,  hut  the  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth, 

That  these  debts,  so  serions  in  amount,  have  very  often 
been  improvidently  incurred,  for  objects  unnecessary  or 
unprofitable,  will  be  admitted  by  everji  one,  as  will  also 
the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  run  into  debt  which  these 
figures  disclose,  is  a  wrong  fraught  with  many  dangers. 
The  unparalleled  growth  of  expenditure,  the  country 
through,  which,  not  satisfied  with  eating  up  the  proceeds 
of  generous  taxes,  liaa.iilunged  alike,  the  nation,  the  state, 
tlie  county,  the  town,  and  almost  every  lesser  municipality, 
into  debt,  ought  to  he  recognized  as  one  of  our  gravest 
public  Eerils.  But  wc  fear  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
diminution  of  this  tendency,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  threatens  to  increase,  and  which  wc  cannot  but 
think  is  a  matter  calling  for  legislative  interference,  by 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  shall  forbid  any  munici- 
palitv  to  incur  a  debt  beyond  a  certain  fixed  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  value — at  the  time — of  the  property  taxable 
necommends-  for  its  payment.  We  recommend,  also,  that  municipali- 
t!oI!S'id"btU  ties  bo  required  to  provide  that,  for  every  debt  created 
?™ti?nt>f'  without  special  legislative  sanction,  taxation  shall  at  once 
.ipkiiig  un  .  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  sinking  fund,  that  shall  meet  the  principal 
of  the  debt  when  due. 

Poll-Taxes. 
AYliile  poll-taxes  are  regarded  as  wise  and  just,  we  find 
a  very  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  our  present  system 
respecting  them,  a  dissatisfaction  based  upon  the  fact  that 
in  many  places  the  voters  assessed  for  poll-taxes  only, 
outnumber  all  the  rest.  The  majority,  in  such  cases,  ai'o 
restrained  by  no  fear  of  increasing  their  own  taxes  when 
the  question  of  extravagant  or  large  expenditure  is  to  be 
decided,  directly,  in  the  town  meeting,  or  indirectly,  in  the 
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choice  of  members  of  the  city  government.  The  poll-tax 
being  limiteiLio  two  dollars,  the  voter  who  has  nothing 
else  to  pay,  does  not  feel  the  burden  of  his  vote  for  a 
new  town  hall,  or  a  costly  school-bouse,  or  public  park, 
and  may  decide  the  question  of  such  expenditures  quite 
contrary  to  the  judgment  or  the  wish  of  those  who  must 
\>siy  the  taxes  necessary  thereto.  If  he  is  a  laborer,  the 
very  vote  which  puts  a  new  mortgage  on  his  neighbor's 
farm,  or  factory,  or  dwelling-house,  may  give  him  employ- 
ment, with  the  best  of  wages  and  a  sure  paymaster. 

The  value  of  a  direct  pecuniary  stake  on  the  part  of 
every  voter  in  the  amount  of  appropriations  voted,  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  that  economy  in  expenditure  which 
alone  can  secure  what  all  economists  agree  is  the  best  tax, 
"that  which  is  least  in  amount,"  was  recognized  in  that 
provision  of  our  law  which  declares  that  the  assessors 
shall  assess  upon  the  polls,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised. 

In  the  ideal  New  England  community,  where  each  voter 
and  tax-payer  was  the  he.id  of  a  family,  had  a  "  settling 
lot"  equal  iu_area  and  value  to  that  of  his  neighbor,  an 
equal  share  in  the  common  lands,  and  a  pew  in  the  meet- 
ing-house, perhaps  the  whole  tax  might  have  been  justly 
and  proportionably  levied   as   a   capitation,   or  poll-tax, 
while  no  great   inequality  was   produced  in  raising  the 
■whole  one-sixth  of  the  tax  in  this  manner,  even  after  the 
people  had   departed   quite  extensively  from  the  earlier 
New  England  type.     But  changes  wrought  by  the  growth  An.:,  l.  iHacf 
of  villages  and  cities,  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  manu-  i833,'i4a,|3. 
faeturcs,  made  so  much  difference  in  the  abilities  of  citi-  iv  s".  c.  f ,  s  27. 
zens  to  contribute  to  the  public  charges,  that  it  became  '^^i  i»^ 
necessary  to  limit  the  tax  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents, 
and  again,  in  18C2,  to  two  dollars. 

How  far  short  the  tax  falls,  at  this  limit,  from  the  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  tax  raised,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures : — 
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So.  of        Actually  ■! 


1870, 

1871, 
1872, 
1873, 


}21,922,5G9  00 
2-2,063,910  00 
22,911,883  00 
35,153,399  00 


$3,6.53,761  00 
3,677,324  00 
3,818,647  00 
4,192,233  00 


357,339 
374,079 
396,784 


1757,734  00 

782,753  00 
825,250  00 
854,250  00 


A  very  large  proportion,  nearly  one-half,  of  the  polls 
of  the  Conimoimealth  is  embraced  in  its  cities,  the  figures 
for  1873  being  as  follows  : — 


.  408,131 
.  197,687 
.  210,444 


"Whole  number  of  polls  in  the  state, 
"  .  "  ■'  "       cities, 

"  "  "  "       towns, 


In  onr  largest  city  the  whole  number  of  polls  iiss 
1874  was  84,684,  of  whom  66,415,  or  over  78  per  cent., 
were  assessed,  on  polls  only.  Uniloubtedly,  the  propor- 
tion of  voters  who  pay  only  a  poll-tax  is  liable,  in  many 
places,  to  be  so  large,  that  some  general  provision  is 
highly  desirable  for  impressing  them  with  a,  sense  of 
direct  pecuniary  responsibility  for  their  votes.  "While 
the  voter  in  a  city  cannot  throw  his  ballot  directly  for  or 
against  any  certain  scheme,  yet  his  power  to  elect  or 
reject  the  city  officers  by  whom  appropriations  are  ordered, 
is  hardly  inferior  to  the  direct  vote  cast  by  a  citizen  of  a 
town  ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  propriety  and 
advantage  in  making  each  feel  aud  bear  a  certain  share  of 
the  burdens  which  great  expenditures  impose.  How  many 
loans  of  municipal  credit  have  been  voted  to  railroads, 
which  would  have  been  withheld,  had  the  voters  who 
favored  them  known  that  their  taxes  would  thereby  be 
increased  !  Extravagance  is  as  likely  to  result  from  care- 
less power  over  one's  neighbor's  purse,  as  is  economy 
likely  to  follow  the  necessity  of  caring  for  one's  own. 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  end  desired. 
The  first  is  to  rate  the  poll-tax  at  a  certain  valuation  in 
making  up  the  assessment.     Under  this  method,  the  por- 
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son  now  taxable  for  his  poll,  merely,  would  be  entered  on 
the  lista  at  a  fixed  sum,  say  $200  or  $300,  which  sura 
■would  be  carried^  into  the  valuation,  and  on  .which  a  tax 
would  be  assessed,  when  the  rate  should  be  determined, 
equal  to  the  amount  assessed  upon  the  same  amount,  of 
real  or  personal  property.  This  tax  would  then  vary  with 
the  rate, — each  fresh  expenditure  swelling  its  amount.  If 
the  assumed  valuatiou  were  $200,  aud  the  rate  $10  per 
thousand,  the  tax  woidd  equal  the  present  maximum  poll 
tax.  If  the  rate  were  $15  per  thousand,  it  would  be  $3  ; 
if  $20  per  thousand,  $4,  and  so  on.  In  Monroe,  which 
has  the  highest  rate  this  year,  $11,  the  poll  tax  would  be 
$8.20,  while  in  Nahant,  with  a  rate  of  $5,  it  would  be  $1. 
Whether  this  would  be  a  just  tax  in  Monroe  may  be 
doubted. 

Tlie  difficulties  in  this  plan  seem  to  be, — 

First.  The  different  standards  of  valuation  in  the  dif- 
erent  towns  would  make  it  difficult  to  determine  upon  an 
assumed  valuation  for  the  poll,  which  should  work  sub- 
stantially equal  results  throughout  the  state. 

Second.  The  presence  in  the  valuations  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns  of  these  assumed  valuations  set  upon 
polls,  but  representing  no  actual  i>roperty,  would  disturb 
the  equalization  of  the  state  tax. 

Tliird.  There  aro  tax-payers  who  would  be  slow  to 
understand  the  system,  and,  failing  to  comprehend  it, 
would  not  recognize  its  justice.  When  the  collector  pre- 
sented the  tax  bill,  or  they  examined  the  valuation  lists  and 
found  themselves  taxed  upon  a  valuation  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  any  other  sum,  they  would  insist  that  they  had 
no  such  amount  of  property,  and  were  therefore  entitled 
to  an  abatement. 

The  other  system,  suggested  by  the  assessors  of  Marble- 
head,  makes  the  minimum  poll-tax  two  dollars,  and  pro- 
vides that,  when  the  amount  of  a  town  tax  to  bo  assessed 
exceeds  one  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  previous 
year,  the  poll  tax  shall  be  increased  twenty-five  per  cent., 
or  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.     When  the  amount  to  be 
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raised  equals  or  exceeda  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  the  previous  year,  the  poll-tax  shall  bo  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent.,  or  to  three  dollars  ;  and  ivhcn  the 
amount  to  be  raised  equals  or  exceeds  two  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation  of  the  previous  year,  the  poll-tax  shall  bo 
doubled,  that  is,  raised  to  four  dollars. 

Under  this  plan  there  would  be  four  rates  or  grades  of 
poll-taxes, — two  dollars,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  three 
dollars  and  four  dollars, — depending  upon  the  proportion 
which  the  money  voted  to  be  raised  bears  fo  the  last 
ascertained  valuation  of  the  town.  The  voter  who  paid  a 
poll-tax  only,  would  then  have  a  plaiu  and  obvious  jjecun- 
iary  interest  in  keeping  down  expenditures. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  question  whether  both  of 
these  schemes  arc  not  open  to  criticism,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  respecting  "propor- 
tional and  reasonable  assessments."  The  point  is,  whether 
the  assessment  of  an  inhabitant  upon  his  poll,  at  an  as- 
sumed valuation,  in  the  one  case,  and,  in  the  other,  at  a 
sum  determined  by  the  proportion  which  the  amount  to  be 
raised  bears,  not  to  the  whole  taxable  estates  which  are  to 
share  tho  burden,  but  to  the  valuation  of  the  previous 
year,  is  "proportional"  in  the  sense  of  tho  constitution. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  cither  of  tho  proposed 
plans  is  more  open  to  this  objection  than  the  system  now 
in  vogue,  and  which,  in  substance,  has  always  been  in  use 
in  tho  state,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  the  tax  in  the  state 
will  show  that  the  legislature  have  been  in  tho  habit  of 
fixing  the  poll-tax  at  an  arbitrary  sum,  or  not  to  exeeed 
an  arbitrary  limit,  either  year  by  year  or  by  general  acts. 

The  rules  for  assessment  and  exemption  of  persons  and 
estates  were  formerly  set  down  in  the  several  yearly  acts 
granting  taxes;  and  the  general  direction  to  assessors, 
found  in  chapter  50  of  the  acts  of  1785,  section  1,  for  the 
assessment  of  tho  state  tax,  is : — ■ 
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"  And  the  assesaora  so  chosen  and  sworn,  shall  assess  the  i  Ge 
polls  of,  and  estates  within    such  town  or  district,  their  due  i82s, 
proportion  of  any  tax,  according  to  the  rules  set  down  in  the 
act  for  raising  the  same,  and  make  perfect  lists  thereof,"  etc. 

The  manner  of  apportioning  and,  assessing  town,  county 
and  other  rates  is  thus  prescriiieJ  in  section  eight  of  the 
same  act : — 

"Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  county,  town,  ib. p 
district,  precinct,  plantation  and  parish  rates  and  tajtes  shall 
be  assessed  and  apportioned  by  the  assessors  of  the  several 
towns,  districts,  plantations,  precincts  and  parishes  within  this 
Commonwealth,  upon  the  polls  of,  and  estates  within  the  same 
according  to  the  rules  that  shall,  from  time  to  time,  tie  prescribed 
and  set,  in  and  by  the  then  last  tax-act  of  the  general  court ; 
and  such  assessors  shall  cause  attested  copies,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  1812  and  1813  the  poH-tax  was  twenty-seven  cents, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  exceed  one-third  part  of 
the  whole  tax.  From  1813  to  1822  it  was  fourteen  cents, 
with  proviso  that  it  should  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.  This,  of  course,  must  be  understood  to  be  the 
poll-tax  ordered  as  part  of  the  state  tax ;  and  the  several 
tax  acts  directed  that,  "  in  the  assessment  of  all  county, 
town,  parish,  or  society  taxes,  the  assessors  .  .  .  shall 
assess  the  polls  therein  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
may  be  assessed  to  pay  a  state  tax."  But  no  poll-tax 
should  bo  more  than  one-third  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 

In  1829,  by  the  act  known  as  chapter  143  of  the  year 
1828,  many  matters  of  assessment  were  regulated  by  per- 
petual act;  and,  by  section  three,  the  assessors  were  re- 
quired to  assess  one-sixth  of  all  taxes  upon  polls,  with  a 
proviso  that  the  whole  amount  of  poll-taxes  on  any  person 
in  any  one  year,  for  city,  town  and  county  purposes,  high- 
way taxes  excepted,  should  uot  exceed  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents. 

The  act  of  1859,  chapter  157,  confined  the  exception 
relating  to  highway  taxes  to  those  separately  assessed. 
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Reoommenda-  BclieTing  Uiat  it  is  wisc  aud  not  unconstitutional,  ■wo 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  taxing  polls  which 
shall  make  the  poll-tax  increase  with  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, and  allow  it  to  diminish  with  its  reduction. 
We  regard  that  to  be  the  best  system*,  for  the  purpose, 
■which  shall  fix  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  of  the 
tax,  and  make  it  vary  between  these  amounts  with  the 
rate  of  taxation  on  property,  year  by  year. 

In  order  to  enable  the  legislature  to  fix  justly  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amounts,  and  the  variations  between 
them,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  determine,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  proportional  ability  which  the  average  able- 
bodied  poll-tax-payer,  with  no  taxable  property,  has  to 
contribute  to  the  pnblic  chaises, — an  interesting  problem, 
for  which  there  are  materials  more  or  less  valuable,  but 
which  your  Commissioners  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
elaborate. 

If  one-sixth  of  the  whole  tax  of  1873  ($4,192,253)  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  408,131  polls  of  that  year,  the 
poll-tax  would  have  been  ten  dollars  and  twenty-seven 
cents  to  each  person.  There  were  only  two  towns  in  the 
state  in  1873  in  which  the  poll-taxes  were  less  than  two 
dollars,  and  sixty-eight  towns  in  which,  by  assessing  the 
highway  tax  separately,  the  poll-taxes  were  brought  above 
that  sum. 

The  repeal  of  the  present  limitation  of  the  maximum 
amount  would,  in  most  cases,  allow  the  poll-tax  to  go  to  a 
figure  which  would  be  clearly  unreasonable,  while  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  limit,  say  double  in  amount,  or  four  dol- 
lars, would  be  to  say  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  places, 
the  poll-tax  should  be  fixed  at  that  sum. 

The  adoption  of  either  of  the  proposed  plans  would 
tend,  incidentally,  to  the  equalization  of  valuations 
through  the  state,  by  making  them  more  closely  ap- 
proach the  legal  standard.  While  the  result  now  ob- 
tained is  creditable  to  the  assessors,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  some  towns  whose  policy  it  is  to  systemati- 
cally undervalue  their  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
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their  fair  share  of  the  state  and  county  taxes.  These 
towns  are,  however,  compcllccl  to  spend  money,  and  the 
result  is,  that,  owing  to  the  low  valuation,  rates  are  high. 
If,  in  such  towns,  the  poll-tax  could  be  cither  assessed 
upon  an  assumed  valuation,  or  mado  to  increase  with  the 
rate  of  taxation,  there  would  at  once  be  found  a  body  of 
citizens,  powerful  in  number  at  least,  whoso  interest 
would  impel  them  to  see  to  it  that  valuations  should  bo 
fairly  made. 

The  practice  of  assessing  highway  taxes  separately  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact,  that  towns  are  thereby  enabled 
practically  to  increase  the  poll-tax  beyond  the  two-dollar 
limit.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  law  allowing  these  taxes  isn.  o.  sag. 
to  be  "  worked  out,"  there  is,  apparently,  no  other  reason 
for  assessing  (hem  separately.  But,  even  if  lagal,  this 
course  is  indefensible,  as  the  expense  of  highways  ought 
to  bo  borne  by  property  iu  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
many  other  expenses  of  government. 


The  Taxation  of  Peesonal  I^kopeett. 

While  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  under  the  constitu-  S™f' "^J^"/' 
tion  of  Iho  state,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  legislature  i''Si..art-<. 
to  exempt  personal  property  from  taxation,  yet  as  that 
instrument  is  capable  of  amendment,  and  as  the  expe- 
diency of  such  exemption  has  been  a  matter  of  earnest 
discussion,  wo  have  considered  the  question  and  present 
our  views  thereupon. 

All  political  economists  agree  that  the  real  estate  of  a 
community  should  be  taxed  cither  by  a  direct  assessment 
or  by  rating  it  upon  its  rental  value.  But  many  and 
conflicting  opinions  are  held  with  regard  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  assessment  of  the  various  classes  of  personal 
property  which  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  wealth  of 
every  civilized  community.  Citizens  of  our  own  state 
have  entertained  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  has 
found  official  indorsement  at  the  hands  of  a  commission 
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Krit  Report  of  ill  our  Bister  state  of  New  York*  that  tlio  difficulties 
mfssionmpr^'  in  tho  Way  of  an  equal  assessment  of  personal  estate  have 
feVttatmate.  becomc  so  great,  that  whatever  views  wo  may  entertain 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  theory  that  all  property  should  bo 
taxed,  we  must  yield  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  the 
case,  and  frame  our  revenue  laws  accordingly.  These 
limitations  are  suppo9,etI  to  arise  in  part  from  the  complex 
nature  of  tho  government  under  which  wo  live,  partly 
from  the  case  with  which  personal  estate  can  bo  moved  or 
concealed,  and  partly  also  from  the  limitations,  legal  or 
equitable,  incident  to  the  double  taxation  deemed  to 
exist,  when  the  property,  being  within  tho  jurisdiction 
of  one  state  while  the  owner  resides  in  another,  is  liable 
to  assessment  in  both  states, — or  when  a  personal  estate 
is  assessed,  in  the  form  of  debts  tine,  or  credits,  based 
upon  property,  which  also  is  assessed  to  the  debtor  who 


It  is  thought  we  can  escape  all  these  limitations  by 
ceasing  from  direct  taxation  of  personal  property,  and 
levying  assessments  only  "  upon  real  estate  or  upon 
"  tangible  property  and  fixed  signs  or  property." 
Houses  and  lands  cannot  be  spirited  away,  nor  a  man's 
general  style  of  living  be  altogether  hid,  therefore  let 
the  assessor  only  note  these"  evident  facts  and  lay  his 
assessment  accordingly.  By  this  means  it  is  claimed, 
we  shall  escape  the  "  oclious  in<juisitorial  system "  which 
assessments  of  personal  property  so  often  involve ;  we 
shall  no  longer  be  offering  a  premium  to  deception  and 
dishonesty;  we  shall  escape  all  double  taxation,  and  al! 
doubtful  cases  between  the  state  and  the  national  govern- 
ment ;  we  shall  secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
our  financial  administration;  and,  since  "all  taxes  equate 
.   and    diffuse    themselves,   if  levied    with    ceiiainty    and 

"  Report  of  the  Commissioners— ZJBcirf  A.  WeBs,  Edwin  Dodge  and  George 
W.  Cuyto— -appointed  to  revise  the  laws  for  tbe  assossmont  and  collection  of 
taxEB  in  the  state  of  New  York.    Albany,  1871. 

Second  Report  of  tlie  eamo  commissioners,  witli  a  code  of  laws  rolalivo  to 
"  taxation.    Albany,  1373. 
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uniformity  upon  tangible  property,  and  fixed  signs  of 
property,  they  will,  by  a  diffusion  and  repercussion, 
reach  and  burden  all  visible  and  also  all  invisible  and 
iiitan<:;il>le  property,  with  unerring  certainty  and  equity." 

This  eehemc  having  been  very  ably  presented  by  the 
New  York  commissioners,  is  now  receiving  a  favorable 
i-egard  in  some  influential  quarters,  and  strong  influences 
are  undoubtedly  at  work  to  secure  its  adoption  in  that 
wealthy  and  powerful  state.  We  will  uot  venture  any 
prediction  as  to  whether  these  influences  are  likely  or 
not  to  succeed,  but  as  tliere  is  a  possibility  of  their 
success,  it  becomes  us  to  look  carefully  at  the  probable 
result. 

What,   then,  would   be  likely  to  follow  in  any   state  FrohaWc  rffuct 
which   should  adopt  this   method  of  taxation,  and  what  ofsuehaeystem. 
would  be  the  probable  efllect  upon  Massachusetts  should 
such  a;  system  be  adopted  by  New  York? 

Undoubtedly  the  method  has  the  merit  of  simplicity 
and  economy  of  administration.  At  the  first  sight  it 
looks  well.  It  would  certainly  save  us  much  confusion, 
many  perplexities,  and  innumerable  disputes.  It  would 
also  remove  the  many  inequalities  now  existing  which 
rise  from  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  states  to  the  Federal 
government. 

Since  there  is  much  personal  property  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  forbids  the  individual  states 
to  tax,  while  much  is  also  exempt — though  following  no 
uniform  law — by  the  customs  or  statutes  of  the  dificrent 
states,  an  owner  of  personal  property,  which  is  subject 
to  taxation,  can  change  his  property  at  any  time  into 
some  form  exempt  from  taxation,  and  thus  openly  and 
legally  escape  his  assessments. 

All  such  possibilities,  and  the  consequent  inequalities 
of  taxation,  together  with  all  fraudulent  concealments 
are  clearly  obviated  by  levying  the  taxes  only  upon 
"  tangible  property  and  fixed  signs  of  property."  Such 
taxes  increasing  the  burdens  upon  real  estate  would 
have  a  tendency   to  diminish  its   value   and   thus  would 
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be  likely  to  exercise   a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  dis- 
position to  speculate  in  this  kind  of  property. 

Moreover,  if  personal  property  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  an  adjoining  state  like  New  York, 
with  such  close  mercantile  and  social  connections  with 
ourselves,  sueh  property,  if  Massachusetts  should  still 
continue  to  tax  it,  wonld  doubtless  have  a  tendency  to 
betake  itself  to  the  more  favored  locality,  and  there  is 
certainly  ground  of  inquiry  whether  the  business  interests 
of  this  community  would  not  thus  be  gravely  threatened, 
and  whether  we  should  not  be  obliged  in  self-defence  to 
allow  a  similar  exemption  ourselves. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  these  argu- 
ments in  favor  'of  the  system  proposed,  and  beg  leave, 
also,  to  state  the  reasons  which  prevent  us  from  recom- 
mending its  adoption  by  this  Commonwealth. 
Why  ii  ehonia  Wc  are  obliged  to  take  issue  at  the  outset  with  the  emi- 
btte.  "' "  nent  authority  which  insists  upon  the  tendency  of  "  all 
taxes  to  equate  and  diffuse  themselves."  Such  a  doctrine 
has  some  plausibility.  In  certain  cases  taxes  will  undoubt- 
edly equalize  and  diffuse  themselves;  but  .as  a  uniform 
doctrine  it  is  condemned  by  facta  and  justified  by  no 
sound  economical  theory.  Instead  of  diffusing  them- 
selves, the  tendency  of  taxes  is  to  stay  where  they  are 
laid, — in  other  words,  the  tendency  is,  that  they  must  be 
paid  by  the  actual  persons  upon  whom  they  are  levied. 
Granted  that  these  persons  are  glad  to  shift  them  to 
some  other  shoulders  if  they  can,  but  these  other  should- 
ers surely  do  not  covet  the  burden,  and  will  not  receive 
it  imlcss  forced  thus  to  do.  It  is  not  thus  a  natural  and 
easy  process  for  taxes  to  diffuse  themselves,  but  wherever 
it  is  done  it  requires  effort  and  meets  with  resistance. 

Moreover,  if  the  diffusion  of  taxes  be  granted  in  a 
given  instance ;  if,  for  example,  a  wealthy  landholder 
finding  an  increasing  taxation  upon  his  land  raises  his 
rents  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  thus  the  tax  is  not 
paid  by  himself  but  by  his  tenant,  who,  in  turn,  perhaps 
raises  the  price  of  his  products  proportionately,  and  thus 
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spreads  tho  tax  in  a  still  wider  diffusion,  the  important 
question  arises  whether  this  diffusion  is  an  equal  and  a 
just  one.  It  only  needs  to  be  closely  contemplated  to  bo 
seen  that  such  a  dilTusion  of  taxes  might  include  a  very- 
unequal  distribution  of  burdens.  If  the  land  in  question 
lie  in  some  crowded  locality,  specially  advantageous  for 
business  or  dwellings,  thero  would  bo  two  classes  from 
whom  the  owner 'of  the  land  might  probably  exact  his 
increiising  tax  in  an  increasing  rental.  The  prosperous 
merchant  might  perhaps  be  willing  to  pay  the  larger  rent, 
though  whether  he  could  reimburse  himself  by  a  larger 
price  upon  his  goods  would  depend  upon  other  condi- 
tions, and  would  be  by  no  means  certain.  The  poor  day- 
laborer,  also,  obliged  to  live  near  the  business  centers 
where  work  abounds,  might  also  be  forced  to  pay  this 
additional  burden ;  but  that  ho  could  relievo  himself  by 
demanding  a  corresponding  addition  to  his  wages  would 
not  at  all  follow.  It  would  be  at  least  as  possible,  and, 
in  fact,  more  likely  that  the  addition  to  his  rent  would 
be  followed  by  a  decrease  of  his  previous  comforts.  But 
tho  class  able  to  migrate  would  be  likely  to  go  where 
they  could  find  cheaper  rents,  or  would  be  only  pro- 
vented  from  doing  so  by  tho  landlord  assuming  for  him- 
self the  burden  of  the  additional  tax,  or  laying  it  upon 
others  instead  of  upon  them.  There  would  bo  no  equal- 
ity in  the  diffusion. 

But,  added  to  this,  there  is  another  point  to  bo  noticed. 
In  this  shifting  of  burdens  there  is  not  apt  to  be  an 
exact  equivalence.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  party  rolling 
off  the  burden  will  seek  to  transfer  to  another  a  littl-o 
more  than  has  been  laid  upon  himself.  It  is  natural  for 
him  to  try  to  make  a  profit  in  the  exchange.  Thus  when 
the  United  States  government  laid  a  tax  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  upon  each  passenger  carried  in  street  cars,  tho 
proprietors  simply  added  ono  cent  to  the  fare  of  each 
passenger,  from  which  they  paid  to  the  government  one- 
eighth  and  retained  seven-eightha  themselves.  This  was, 
to  bo  sure,  a  shifting  and  diffusing  of  the  tax,  but  with 
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results  to  those  on  whom  the  burden  ultimately  fell,  of 
which  they  could  properly  eomplaiu.  This  illustrates 
what  is  likely  to  he  true  iu  all  such  cases.  The  burden 
grows  by  the  shifting.  If  the  landlord  is  able  to  increase 
his  rents  in  order  to  release  himself  of  some  heavier  tax 
■upon  his  laud,  the  increase  of  the  rent  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  the  iuerease  of  the  tax ;  and  if  his  tenant  is  a 
merchant,  or  a  manufacturer,  who  endeavora  to  roll  off 
his  burdens  upon  his  customers  by  charging  a  heavier 
price  for  his  goods,  his  increasing  prices  are  likely  to  be 
greater  than  bis  increasing  rental,  and  thus  the  more 
perfectly  the  taxes  diffuse  themselves  by  this  shifting 
process,  the  less  is  the  diffusion  to  be  desired. 

Still  farther,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this  shifting 
process  a  disproportionate  burden  always  falls  upon  the 
poor.  They  have  no  such  resources  for  "  shifting "  that 
the  wealthier  classes  possess,  and  the  burdens  which  have 
come  to  settle  upon  them  with  this  accumulated  pressure 
they  are  without  any  means  to  alleviate. 

The  whole  system  of  the  New  York  commissioners 
hinges  upon  this  theory  of  the  natural  and  equable  diffu- 
sion of  all  taxes,  and  ceases  to  swing  if  this  hinge  be 
wanting.  But  as  the  system  has  so  many  advocates  urg- 
ing it  with  vigor  and  with  much  plausibility  of  state- 
ment, we  deem  it  our  duty  to  give  in  detail  the  results 
we  have  reached  from  a  careful  examination  of  its  several 
positions,  and  the  conclusions  which  appear  from  a  patieut 
and  extended  calculation  into  which  we  have  entered, 
and  which  show  what  would  be  the  effects  of  its  practical 
application. 

A  prominent  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  exemption 
of  personal  property  from  taxation,  is,  that  real  estate 
derives  its  sole  value  from  the  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty expended  upon  it,  and  the  demand  of  personal  prop- 
erty to  possess  and  use  it.  Thus  the  taxation  of  all  land 
values  is  a  virtual  taxing  of  personal  property,  upon  which, 
therefore,  there  should  be  imposed  no  other  tax,  T^Mt  not 
only  is  the  general  position  here  assumed  unsound,  but, 
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even  if  it  were  correct,  the  inference  derived  from  it  18 
fallacious.  The  value  of  real  estate,  like  all  other  value, 
is  the  product  of  labor,  and  is  exactly  measured  by  the 
amount  of  labor  which  it  represents.  That  which  costs  no 
labor  may  be  very  desirable  and  useful, — like  the  air  or 
sunshine, — but  it  has  no  value;  i.  e.,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  anything, — no  one  will  give  anything  for  it, 
since  every  one  has  all  that  he  needs  without  any  effort. 
But  the  value  of  wealth  is  seen  in  the  efforts  necessary  to 
produce  it.  Without  labor  there  never  could  be  any  wealth. 
In  this  respect  there  is  no  distinction  between  real  estate 
and  personal  property.  Both  are  equally,  and  in  the  same 
way,  the  product  of  labor.  The  reason  why  a  good  farm 
or  garden,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  market,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  same  sort  of  land  farther  off,  or  why  a 
lot  in  a  crowded  city  is  worth  more  than  one  in  the  open 
country,  is  not  because  the  market-farm  is  better  stocked 
with  personal  property,  nor  because  a  larger  amount  of 
personal  property  surrounds  and  presses  to  occupy  the 
city  lot,  but  because  in  each  case  the  location  is  a  saving. 
of  labor, — in  other  words,  because  the  advantages  which 
the  location  gives  could  only  be  gained  in  another  less 
valuable  location  by  an  exactly  corresponding  amount  of 
labor.  A  city  lot  is  valuable,  one  is  apt  to  say,  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city,  or  the  amount  of 
business  done  there;  but  all  this  means  that  its  value  con- 
■  sists  in  its  cajjaijity  to  save  labor ;  i.  e.,  its  valne  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  amount  of  labor  which  would  elsewhere 
bo  necessary  to  gain  the  same  advantages.  The  position, 
therefore,  that  real  estate  derives  its  sole  value  from 
the  amount  of  personal  property  expended  on  it,  is  not 
sound. 

Kut,  if  it  were  correct,  the  inference  derived  from  it  is 
fallacious.  For,  if  personal  property  confers  value  upon 
real  estate,  this  is  surely  not  its  sole  function.  Personal 
properly  may  have  a  value  quite  independent  of  the  real 
estate  which  it  may  occupy,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taxed 
for  this  value  without  any  double  taxation. 
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"We  give  full  weight  to  the  difficulties  in  this  matter 
which  rise  from  the  double  relation  of  the  citizen  to  tho 
national  and  state  governments  ;  bnt  we  are  not  willing 
to  exaggerate  them,  and  we  cannot  allow  that  tho  differ- 
ent states  are  thereby  estopped  from  taxing  personal 
property  to  anything  like  tho  degree  which  the  New- 
York  commissioners  claim.  Whatever  decision  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  nation  shall  lay  upon 
Massachusetts,  this  Commonwealth  will  not  bo  slow  to 
accept."  Massachusetts  has  always  rendered  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  nation,  as 
expounded  by  tho  highest  national  court.  But  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  bound  to  accept  tho  decisions  of  tho 
courts  of  other  states  where  they  conflict  with  the  judg- 
ments of  her  own  courts,  neither  need  she  change  lier 
Ion"  established  revenue  system  to  accord  with  a  verdict, 
not  yet  pronounced,  of  tho  supremo  court  of  tho  United 
States.  The  power  of  tho  legislature  and  the  executive 
officers  of  some  of  the  states  of  our  Union  has  been 
restrained  by  tho  action  of  their  own  courts,  which  have 
declared  that  certain  classes  of  personal  property,  which 
have  been  assessed  in  Massachusetts  from  its  earliest  his- 
tory, cannot  in  those  states  ba  ]cg:dly  taxed.  It  might 
be  profitable  to  place  against  those  decisions,  those  of  tho 
tribunals  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  sustaining  assess- 
ments similar  in  character,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
however  wo  may  differ  from  the  declared  opinions  of  the 
highest  courts  of  New  York  or  California,  it  is  tho 
undoubted  right  of  tho  citizens  of  those,  or  any  other 
state,  to  live  under  auah  administration  of  government 
as  best  meets  their  wishes.  If  tho  organic  laws  of  tho 
several  states  were  identical,  it  would  be  strange  if,  with 
nearly  forty  independent  courts,  the  decisions  upon  any 
given  point  were  uniform.  Cut  with  constitutions  and 
laws  framed  to  suit  the  views  and  interests  of  tho  several 
sovereignties,  it  is  remarkable  that,  on  a  subject  so  impor- 
tant as  taxation,  the  decisions  of  so  many  states  should 
be  in  substantial  accord. 
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The  points  thus  far  covered  by  the  judicial  deeiaions  unnocEBsary » 
of  the  United  States,  which  limit   the  legislative  action  i^moDaeoouDt 

'='  of  United  Stalet 

of  the  different  states,  we  have  already  noted,  and  it  ae'i""""- 
does  not  seem  to  us  cither  necessary  or  wise  that  our 
own  tax  system,  in  so  far  as  we  still  judge  it  to  be  sound 
in  principle,  and  still  find  it  to  be  satisfactory  in  its  work- 
ings, should  be  now  changed  in  order  to  accommodate 
itself  to  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  which,  even  if  some  anticipate  them  as  probable, 
have  not  yet  been  actually  given.  When  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  our  sister  states,  makes  a  change 
in  our  system  necessary,  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  peo- 
ple and  legislators,  at  the  time,  the  performance  of  the  duty 
which  would  then  be  laid  upon  them.  Eecent  decisions 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  supreme 
court  has  found  the  limitations  of  its  own  rule,  and  that 
the  states,  within  the  restrictions  now  laid  upon  them,  will 
bo  permitted  to  frame  such  assessment  laws  as  best  sub- 
serve  their   interests. 

In  deciding  the  case  of  Lane  County  v.  Oregon,  Chief  i  waiiacs,  p. tt. 
Justice  Chase  declared  that, — 

"  In  respect  to  properly,  business,  and  persons  within  thoir 
respective  limits,  the  power  of  taxation  of  the  states  remained 
and  remains  entire,  it  is,  indeed,  a  concurrent  power,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  tax  upon  the  same  subject  by  both  governments, 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  as  the  supreme  authority  must 
be  preferred ;  but  witU  this  qualification,  it  is  absolute.  The 
extent  to  which  it  shall  be  exercised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
shall  be  exercised,  are  all  equally  within  the  discretion  of  the 
legislatures  to  which  the  states  commit  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
That  discretion  is  restrained  only  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  in  the  .state  constitutions,  or  through  elections,  and 
by  the  condition  that  it  must  not  be  ao  used  as  to  burden  or 
embaiTass  the  operations  of  the  national  government.  There 
ia  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  contemplates  or  authorizes 
any  direct  abridgment  of  this  power  by  national  legislation.  To 
the  extent  juat  indicated,  it  ia  just  as  complete  in  the  states  as 
the  like  power,  witbin  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  is  complete 
in  Congress." 
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E^'iro^^'pea   -^ncl,  ID  a  case  decided  within  the  last  year,  Justice  Strong, 
Uo^M.""''^    del  veriog  the  op  u  on  of  tho  couit   after  refeniiig  to  the 
case  al  ov  e  j  lote  1   r    iffi  ms  the  [  rii  c  pie  thit  — 

The  tax  g  i>owor  of  a  atat  9  o  e  f  ts  so  ere  gn  attr 
b  t«s  thit  t  es  sta  ind  pend  tl^  of  the  const  it  on  of  the 
Untcl  btates  and  underfed  from  that  nstr  ment  aud  that 
t  ma}  be  oxerc  ae  1  to  an  unl  m  to  1  extent  uj  on  alt  property 
t  ales  ha  nes3  a  1  ooc  t  ^  cs  sting  or  carr  ed  on  w  th  n 
the  terr  tor  at  boun  lar  es  ot  the  ettte  except  so  far  as  it  has 
been  surrendered  to  the  Federal  go  ernment  c  ther  expressly 
or  ly  necessarj  njlcaton  ae  p  oposil  ona  that  hi\e  often 
been  asse  te  1  bj  th  s  cou  t  au  I  n  th  a  acknowledg  ng  the  ex 
tent  of  tho  power  to  tax  belong  ng  to  the  slatei  we  have 
de  Ijred  that  t  a  n  1  spon  al  le  to  the  r  co  t  nue  1  ei  atence 
No  one  ever  doubted  that,  before  the  adoption  of  the  eonslitntion 
of  the  United  States,  each  of  the  statea  possessed  unlimited  power 
to  tax,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  all  persons  and  property 
within  their  jurisdiction,  alike  by  taxes  on  poUa,  or  duties  on 
internal  production,  manufacture,  or  use,  except  so  far  as  such 
taxation  was  inconsistent  with  certain  treaties  which  had  been 
made ;  and  the  constitution  contains  no  express  restriction  of 
this  power,  other  than  a  prohibition  to  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
or  any  impost,  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  the  state's  inspection 
laws." 

Cinooriowefor      But  cau  our  kws  respecting  the  assessment  of  personal 

ttb^uM^'d?'  pi'operty  bo  executed? 

"\Vc  are  told  by  a  certain  class  of  political  economista 
that,  if  all  the  courts,  both  national  and  state,  should,  in- 
stead of  restraining  the  action  of  executive  officers,  aid 
thorn  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  tho  execution 
of  all  tax  laws  that  might  bo  framed  by  the  state  govern- 
ments, the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and. the  case  with 
which  largo  amounts  of  personal  properly  can  be  concealed 
by  those  who  seeli  to  evade  their  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, would  render  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  most 
efficient  ofBcials  of  no  avail  in  the  attempt  to  assess  an 
equal  tax.     If  this  position  could  be  proved,  it  would  still 
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be  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  maintain  as  vigorous  a  conflict  as  possible  with 
those  who  refuse  to  obey  her  laws ;  and,  even  if  she  failed 
to  achieve  that  uniform  assessment  which  is  the  ideal 
standard,  approximate  as  closely  to  it  as  her  power  would 
permit. 

But  has  tlie  Commonwealth  been  brought  to  the  condi- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  consider  if  it  is  possible  to 
execute  her  laws  in  relation  to  the  assessment  of  personal 
property  ? 

That  personal  property  in  Massachusetts,  declared  by 
her  laws  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  does  in  some  degree 
escape  assessment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  The  most 
vigilant  of  assessors  cannot  find  it  all,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  iu  every  community,  willing  to  invoke  the 
name  of  their  Creator  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  which  is 
a  falsehood  and  a  fraud.  There  are  not  wanting  officers 
who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  they  have  sworn  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  locality  of  which 
they  are  residents,  and  help  the  possessors  of  wealth  to 
act  the  lie  they  dare  not  utter. 

The  numerous  boards_of  equalization  common  iu  other 
states,  but  unknown  to  Massachusetts  law,  attest  the 
fact  that  this  Commonwealth  has,  to  say  the  least,  no 
larger  share  of  such  officials  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  other 
communities.  But  when  the  laws  against  burglary,  arson, 
and  homicide  are  always  executed,  and  when  no  thief,  in- 
cendiary or  murderer  escapes  the  penalty  of  his  crime, 
it  will,  perhaps,  bo  time  to  consider  if  the  state  wi!I  give 
up  her  attempt  to  equally  assess  all  property,  and,  yielding 
-to  the  difficulties  of  the  ease,  place  her  burdens  where  they 
cannot  be  evaded,  and  extort  her  revenue  from  those  too 
powerless  to  resist.  But  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  laws 
of  this  state  have  been  executed  in  the  past,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  assess- 
ment of  personal  estate  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  it  still  bears  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  burdeu  of 
taxation,  it  would  seem  clearly  not  impossible  to  compel 
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the  holders  of  this  class  of  property  to  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  general  expense. 
^  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  to  the  equity  of  an  income  tax,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  this  tax,  as  levied  by  the  United  States, 
with  its  accompanying  assessments  for  internal  revenue, 
was  not  popular  with  the  people  of  this  or  of  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  After  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  public 
sentiment,  aa  represented  by  "the  press,"  all  over  the 
country,  demanded  its  repeal.  Unpopular  as  it  was, 
however,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  iu  the  United  States 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18C8,  were  assessed  a  tax  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  miiUons  of  dollars  upon  gersonal_i>rop- 
erty  and  income,  much  of  it  incorporeal,  and  most  of  it 

'    for  the 


depending  on  tbe  oath  of  the  person  , 
amount  of  the  assessment,  and  it  was  collected  with  a 
loss  of  less  than  two  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table :— 


A._t,. 

collections. 

District  No.    1,  . 

2,  . 

3,  . 

a'.  '. 

6,  . 

7,  . 

8,  . 

9,  . 
10,  . 

?1,192.390  95 
1,0G9,015  10 
6,44o,.^G3  67 
1,773,171  99 
1,077,218  77 
1,772,490  19 
2,070,189  67 
1A33,716  67 
807,28-1  09 
1,352,5-19  G8 

8908,1  .W  64 
1,115,900  07 
5,104,626  67 
1,798,537  96 
1,071,765  77 
1,683,457  17 
1,989.092  67 
1,528,267  22 
948,553  75 
1,615,176  92 

fl8,l83,590  28 

But  it  may  bo  objected  that  this  large  tax  was  taken 
from  the  people  by  the  power  of  the  United  States,  upon 
whose  government  and  officers  the  people  of  any  section 
have  but  an  indirect  influence,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
OS  useless  for  the  people  of  the  state  to  have  resisted  or 
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evaded  the  tax,  as  for  a  citizen  of  a  town  to  contend 
against  the  tax  of  the  Commonwealth  enforced  by  the 
sheriff's  officer.  There  may  bo  force  in  the  argtirocnt. 
Then  let  us  see  with  -what  weight  a  personal-property  tajf 
can  be  laid,  and  with  what  vigor  collected,  in  a  comniu- 
nitj  where  all  the  executive  officers,  both  assessors  and  col- 
lector, arc  elected  by  a  government  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
elected  by  the  citizens  who  must  pay  tho  taxes.  It  will 
be  admitted  that,  tho  larger  thq»  municipality,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  closely  assess  or  collect  any  tax  that  can 
bo  evaded.  In  the  country,  where  every  citizen  is  person- 
ally acquainted  with  every  inhabitant,  evasion  can  bo  made 
practically  impossible.  The  best  place  to  hide  from  the 
tax-gatherer  is  not  the  wilderness,  but  tho  groat  city, 
With  its  facilities  for  concealment,  years  will  sometimes 
elapse  before  its  tax  list  of  a  given  year  will  bo  considered 
closed,  and  the  balance  uncollectible.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, tako  tho  statistics  of  our  largest  city,  and  see  if  it  is 
impossible  to  assess  and  collect  a  personal  property  tax. 

In  tho  year.  1870,  the  tax  of  Boston  was  based  upon  From  collection 
56,926  polls,  a  valuation  of  $365,503,100  real,  and  $218,-  |'[,^J'J' ^ '" 
496,300  personal  estate,— a  total  of  $581,089,400.  The  ''™"' 
rate  was  1.53  per  cent.,  or  $15.30  on  the  $1,000.  The 
warrant  committed  to  tho  collector  amounted  to  $9,052,- 
841.21.  Itwas  the  largest  tax  that  had  ever  been,  at  that 
date,  assessed  in  the  city.  The  rate  had  risen  from  1.37 
per  cent,  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  conditions  for  a 
favorable  collection  were  below  the  average.  On  (he  first 
day  of  May,  1874,  there  remained  of  this  tax  uncollected 
upon  the  boobs  of  the  treasurer,  $92,992,49,  or  1.026  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  committed  to  bim  to  colleet. 
Admitting  that  the  real- estate  tax  is  collected  in  full,  the 
amount  uncollected,  as  against  polls  and  personal  estate, 
rises  to  2.785  per  cent,  of  the  sum  assessed  against  those 
two  items  of  the  levy.  But  as  nearly  all  tho  alien  polls, 
and  those  of  some  of  the  citizens,  are  claimed  to  bo  uncol- 
lectible, except  at  an  expense  exceeding  tho  amount  of  the 
tax;    and,  as   it  appears  that  of  the  $92,992.46  not  yet 
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realized,  that  $53j040  are  due  on  polls,  it  shows  that  of 
the  amount  of  $3,342,993.39  (over  36  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire tax  levy  assessed  upon  personal  estate  as  defined  by 
Massachusetts),  only  1.193  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum 
remains  uncollected. 

With  such  results,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  execute  laws  requiring  personal  property  to  be 


But  it  is  said  by  those  who  believe  that  personal  prop- 
erty should  not  be  assessed  :  "  If.  the  state  can  make  and 
execute  such  laws,  it  is  suicidal  to  do  so.  Your  own  best 
interests  are  sacrificed  in  attempting  an  equality  of  assess- 
ment which,  at  best,  is  only  approximately  attainable.  If 
you  have  prospered,  it  has  not  been  because  of  your  action, 
but  iu  spite  of  it.  Your  prosperity  would  have  been 
greater  and  your  people  happier,  if  you  had  followed  the 
better  way  which  we  have  marked  out ;  and  if  you  do  not 
■walk  iu  this  path,  others  will,  and  your  wealth,  aud,  con- 
sequently, your  power,"will  pass  away,  to  find  a  place 
where  wiser  laws  prevail."  If  these  views  could  be  de- 
monstrated, the  state  would  be  wanting  in  that  regard  for 
the  best  interests  of  its  citizens,— which  is  one  of  its  high- 
est duties, — as  well  as  in  common  prudence,  if  it  did  not 
at  once  abandon  its  methods  and  shape  its  policy  by  better 
plans. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  men,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  that  disease  which, 
ultimately,  will  lay  them  low.  But  we  should  not  advise 
a  man  to  begin  to  take  unpalatable  medicine  before  the 
symptoms  of  sickness  appear. 

It  may  be  that  the  Commonwealth,  iu  her  policy  of 
compelling  personal  property  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
common  charges,  has  plauted  the  seeds  of  her  own  decay ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  only  prudent  to  postpone  the 
bitter  experience  of  raising  needed  revenues  by  levying 
unequal  assessments,  until  necessity  shall  compel  sucji 
action.  Meanwhile  her  citizens,  while  carefully  guarding 
her   well-beiug,   may  be   pardoned   if  they   congratulate 
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themselyea  that  the  state  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of 
decay. 

By  the  census  of  1870,*  in  the  family  of  thirty-seven 
sister  states,  while  but  three  were,  gjaaller  in  areaihan  our 
own,  Only  three  could  snow  a  larger  valuation  of  real_ 
and  pereonal  estate,  and  only  six  could  show  a  larger 
population. 

The  area  of  the  states  exceeding  our  own  in  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  so  greatly  exceeds  the  area  of  this 
Commonwealth,  that  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of 
them  all  contains  within  in  its  borders  but  a  little  more 
than  one-half  the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile 
that  are  supported  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts.  The 
state  that  leads  the  Union  iu  population  and  wealth  has 
but  three  times  as  much  accumulated  capital  as  Massa^ 
chusetts,  although  its  more  fertile  soil  covers  more  than 
four  times  the  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  contains 
within  its  limits  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  the  continent, 
— which  divides  its  territory  from  north  to  south, — and 
has  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  divided  from 
west  to  cast  by  one  of  the  great  artificial  highways  of  the 
world. 

With  such  evidences  of  general  prosperity,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  valuation  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, f    which   even    the   destruction    of    the    business 


^ 
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To  84.  Mile. 

Mass., 

7,BO0  sq.  m. 

N.  York 

80,500,84!  ,264 

N.  Y 

4,382,759 

65.00 

Conn., 

*,7ri3  eq.  m. 

renn.. 

3,a08,340,U2 

Ohio, 
III., 

2,665,280 

40.65 

2,120  Eq.  m. 

Ohio, 

Ind., 

1,721.295 
1,680,637 

10.44 
29.24 

K.I., 

1,306  sq.  m. 

Mass., 

2,132,148,741 

1,467,361 

127.50 

-t  Aggregate  orvalnafions  by 


1,  fbr  the  whole  State : — 
127,376  I    1873,        ....  81,763,423,990 
331,688      1874,        ....     1,831,601,16.5 


Loss  by  the  great  fire  in  Boston,  November  9  and  10, 1872, 
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centre  of  her  chief  city  and  tho  exeeptional  financial 
derangement  of  the  present  time  have  not  materially 
checked,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  until  the  indications  of 
disease  oi-  decay  become  somewhat  marked  before  we 
leave  a  path  that  has  led  to  results  thus  far  successful. 
^_  Tho  first  report  of  the  New  York  commissioners  (Feb- 
ruary, 1871)  recommended  that  all  laws  in  relation  to 
taxes  assessed  by  anthority  of  tho  state,  be  repealed;  and 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  revenue 
for  tho  state,  certain  corporations  should  bo  taxed  by 
methods  very  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Massachusetts. 
For  tho  remainder  of  the  scheme,  the  commissioners 
recommended  that  the  legislature  adopt  one  of  two  plans, 
either  of  which,  they  were  of  opinion,  would  make  a  just 
and  equal  assessment. 

The  first  of  these  plans  was  to  assess  all  land  at. one' 
haJfoi  its  market  value,  and  all  buildings  at  their /uK 
value.  The  second  plan  was  to  assess  all  real  estate  (land 
and  buildings)  oX  one-half  &civ  jvahm.  and  then  to  tax 
the  occupier  of  every  building,  whether  owner' or  tenant, 
on  threp^timcs  the  annual  rental  of  the  estate.  In  other 
words,  assuming  ten  per  cent,  of  the  full  value  to  be 
tho  gross  rental  of  tho  estate,  three  times  its  rental, 
added  to  the  fifty  per  cent, ,  or  the  amount  of  its  assess- 
ment as  realty,  would  make  on  occupied  estate  stand  in  the 
scale  f,ir  taxation  at  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  unoc- 
cupied real  estate  at  Jifiy  per  cent,  of  its  value. 

By  the  second  report,  made  in  February,  1872,  the 
commissioners  would  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  pre- 
vious plans,  for,  without  reference  to  them,  they  proceed 
to  lay  down  their  ohjeetions  to  existing  systems  in  sub- 
stantially tho  same  form  as  in  their  first  report,  and  give, 
as  the  plan  which  they  endorse,  the  recommendation  that 
moneyed  .jjomorations  bo_  taxed  as  under  existing  laws, 
that  land  ^r^_  buildings  be' taxed  at  full  value,  tia.*\  that 
all  occupiers  of  buildings,  for  whatever  purpose  used, 
be  assessed  upon  three  times  tho  rental  value  of  their 
premises, — confining  the  area  of  tho  land  assessed  for  rental 
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raluo  to  that  immediately  connected  with  the  buildings. 
Under  each  of  these  plana,  all  property,  of  every  kind 
and  nature,  other  than  that  inclnded  in  the  several 
schemes,  ■wonld  be  free  from  all  taxes. 

When  the  first  ronort  of  the  commissioners  was  made  Result  of  iiret 

'  111-  1      pUiuabowo. 

public,  their  plans  were  tested  by  the  valuations  made 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of  May  preceding, 
for  the  tax  of  the  current  year.  The  results  obtained 
were  as  follows :  The  assessment  of  May,  1870,  in' 
Boston,  was  based  upon  56.926  .  polls,— $305,593,100 
real,  and  $218,400,300  personal  estate, — total  valuation, 
$584,089,400.  The  amount  of  the  warrant  committed  to 
the  collector  was  $9,050,419.82,  and  the  rate  of  tax 
|15.30  o^a  thousand.  Actual  cases  were  taken  as  rep- 
resentatives of  classes,  beginning  with  those  who  had 
the  minimum  amount  of  property,  as  found  among  the 
tax-payers,  and  ascending  the  social  scale  to  the  wealth- 
iest citizens.  Tho  result  which  the  supposed  assess- 
ment of  a  tax  of  $9,050,419,  upon  tho  first  plan  of  the 
commissioners  (which  i^cquired  all  land  to  be  taken  at 
half  value  and  all  buildings  at  full  value),  and  which 
produced  a  valuation  of  $258,601,713  and  a  rate  of  $34.00 
per  thousand,  as  placed  against  the  actual  assessment  of 
the  tax  against  the  samo  peraons  under  tho  Massachusetts 
system,  was  as  follows ; — 
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A  test  of  the  second  plan  is  shown  in  the  following  R 
table.  This  plan  requires  real  estate  (iaud  and  buildings) 
to  be  tafecn  at  one-half  its  value,  and  occupants  of  build- 
ings to  be  assessed  on  three  times  their  rental  value. 
Allowing  ten  per  cent,  {the  proposed  rate)  as  the  aminal 
rental  value  of  each  improved  estate,  aud  four  per  cent, 
for  the  anniuil  rental  value  of  unimproved  vacant  land, 
marshes  and  flats,  the  rental  valuation  w.-is  found  to  be 
$100,792,066,— half  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  $182,796,- 
550,— the  total  valuation  $283,588,616,  and  the  rate  to 
raise  the  required  amount  of  tax,  $31.50.  The  result 
obtained  was  as  follows  : — 


[The  column  of  total  tax  fit}15.30  is  transferred  from  precetling  table  ] 


OCCUPA- 
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i 

s 
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Merohant,    . 
Capitalist,    . 
Lawyer.       . 
Merchant,    . 
Mer=liai.t,    . 
Casiicr, 
Clorayraan. . 
Lawyer,      . 
Puh.  Officer 

$10,112  00 

7,202  18 
4,699  10 
4.61S  60 

iTSse 

875,000 
35,300 

20,000 
5,000 

■  3,600 
4,600 
3,200 

»4B,0O0 
21,180 

ia,ooo 

3.0O0 

2,780 
1,920 

}1M 

iia 

66 
5 

600 
000 

ooo 

360 
120 
680 

S3,780  00 
3,729  60 
1,-79  12 

1,003  00 
62  92 

Jfi,932  00 
13,836  BO 
6,42J  00 
3,262  70 
3,507  60 

\ 

69.10 

: 

Why,  during  the  twelve  months  that  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  making  their  first  and  second  report,  tho  com- 
missioners should  have  abandoned  their  previous  plans, 
aud  recommended  oue  based  upon  a  full  valuation  of  land 
and  buildings,  they  do  not  explain.  Possibly  the  injustice 
of  assessing  a  given  amount  invested  in  buildings  twice  as 
much  as  the  same  amount  invested  in  land,  and  the 
unquestionable  effect  of  fixing  a  disproportionate  amount 
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of  the  burden  of  a  state  tax  baaed  upon  such  a  valuation 
upon  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  may  have  induced  the 
change.  As  applied  to  the  city  of  Boston  this  third  plan 
of  the  conunissioners,  to  assess  all  real  estate  (land  and 
buildin"s)  at  full  value,  and  all  occupiers  of  buildinga  at 
three  times  their  rental  value,  produced  a  valuation  of 
rcalcstatoof$3G5,593,100,— rental  value,  $100, 792,066,— 
total,  $4G6,385,166.     Rate  per  thousand,  to  raise  $9,050,- 

419^ $19.45,     By  this  scheme  tlie  reduction  in  the  rate, 

as  compared  with  the  second  plan,  was  met  by  au  exactly 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  real  estate  held 
for  assessment.  The  table  showing  its  results  as  to  the 
amount  of  tax,  is  the  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  table 
that  shows  the  effect  of  the  second  plan. 
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65 

- 

Capitalist, . 
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149,000 

44,400 

192.400 

3,740  78 
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79 
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7,203  18 
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1,785  16 
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75 

- 

- 
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67,000 
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74,100 
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oa 
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4,514  50 

40,000 

12,000 

52.000 

1,011  10 

3,604  10 
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10,000 

3,000 

13.000 

252  85 

- 
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36 
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m« 
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B,MO 

1S2  15 

54tt'J 

43 
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- 
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34 
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e,409 

1,020 
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- 

B7.B5 

31 

Maoliiiiile, . 

M13 

1,100 

C30 

2,730 

63  09 

- 

_1 

lS.8tt 

5b 

The  preceding  tables  hare  of  necessity  been  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  tho  tax  of  the  state  was  apportioned 
among  the  cities  and  towns  as  provided  by  the  law  in  force 
in  1870. 
■f  The  second  and  third  plans  would  undoubtedly  raise 
'  tho  taxes  of  all  the  persons  whose  valuations  arc  shown 
in   the   tables   (above  the  amount  there  indicated),   and 
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of  all  others  in  cities  and  towns,  who  like  thorn  live 
upon  house-lots  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  reaaon  of  the 
largo  amount-  of  nnocciipiccl  land  in  farming  districts 
■which  would  not  be  held  for  the  rental  tax. 

By  the  first  plan,  the  rates  of  some  of  these  persons 
would  be  niaterialiy  raised  by  tho  practical  exemption  of 
nearly  one-half  the  value  of  a  farm,  or  of  any  land  where 
its  value  formed  a  large  percentage  of  tho  value  of  tho 
whole  estate. 

By  the  second  and  third  plans,  the  amount  being  raised  by 
a  per  cent,  increase  upon  all  the  classes  represented,  there 
would  be  a  remittance  of  taxes  to  tho  farmers  and  to  the 
speculators  in  town  lots  and  other  unoccupied  land — the 
former  of  whom  would  be  partly  and  the  latter  wholly  free 
from  the  rental  tax. 

By  the  first  plan  the  amounts  remitted  largely  to  the 
farmera  and  speculators  would  be  shared  in,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  tho  most  valuable  estates  in  the  thickly-settled 
communities,  where  a  large  proportion  of  their  value  is  in 
the  hind.  Of  course,  in  every  case  the  amounts  remitted 
to  any  class  must  be  made  up  by  the  others- 
One  thing  is  common  to  all  the  plans  proposed, — they  wantofe 
discriminate  heavily  against  the  occupiers  of  buildings.   "'"""^ 

Even  if  the  Kew  York  commissioners  can  demonstrate 
that  taxation  under  their  plaus  can  be  made  wilh  unifortn^ 
ity  among  classes,  it  is  not  easy  to  ace,  with  such  results 
as  these  tables  have  given  (which  were  taken  from,  or 
based  on,  the  valuations  of  Boston,  because  her  statistics 
were  easily  attainable) ,  how  they  can  convince  themselves, 
or  any  one,  that  assessmeuts  can  be  made  by  their  methods, 
that  will  produce  equality  among  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  some  of 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  older  countries 
have  to  say  upon  this  question. 

Imperial  taxation  in  England,  which  corresponds  for  impeHni 
this  nation,  to  the  sums  raised  by  assessments  of  all  kinds 
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for  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  bears  but  lightly  on 
real  estate. 
Report  and  By  a  tablc  in  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Poor 

Geo'j'GScn  -'^^^^  Board  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that 
wra^pp^M."'  out  of  ^  total  revenue  for  England  and  Walea  for  the  year 
18G8,  amounting  to  £46,653,000,  less  than  £5,700,000, 
or  12.17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tax  was  based  upon  real 
estate.  Of  the  remaining  £41,000,000,  over  £30,000,- 
000  were  collected  from  customs  and  excise.  This  large 
amount  was  derived  through  duties  upon  imports,  and  by 
methods  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  internal 
revenue, — mainly  from  wines,  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco.  Of  the  £5,677,000 
which  is  charged  on  the  real  estate,  £1,785,000  is  an 
income  tax  based  on  rents  received,  which  the  owners  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  placing  upon  their  tenants  by  any 
contract.  The  items  of  £571,000  for  succession  duty, 
£1,033,500  for  stamps  upon  deeds,  and  £143,000  for  a 
portion  of  probate  duty,  would  seem  difficult  of  transfer  to 
the  occupiers.  We  may  assume,  then, — in  order -to  give 
every  weight  to  the  argument, — that  the  remaining  items 
of£l,082,000forland  tax,  and  £1,062,000  for  house  tax,— 
a  total  of  £2,144,000,  or  about  4J  per  cent,  of  all, — is  the 
amount  of  imperial  tax  carried  by  the  occupiers  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The   amount   of  local  taxation,  corresponding   to   our 
.  state,  county  and  town  taxes,  for  the  same  year,  for  that 
part  of  Great  Britain,  was  £16,600,000. 
Henry Fawcctt,       TheSG  taxes  are  thus  described:    "With  a  few  excep- 
"Ff>rfnigiitry     tiotts,  all  local  taxation  is  coniined  to  levying  rates  oa 
1873.    '        '    land,  houses  and  business  premises.     The  exceptions  to 
which  I  refer  are  certain  tolls  and  dues,  and  in  a  few 
instances  some  commodity,  such  as  coal,  is  subjected  to  a 
special  local  tax.     It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  toll 
or  due  is  simply  the  price  charged  for  a  distinct  service 
rendered,  and  therefore  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  taxa- 
tion."    "  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  consider 
these  charges  as  taxes  as  it  M'ould  be  to  consider  as  taxa- 
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tion  the  price  paid  for  a  telegram,  or  for  the  postage  of  a 
letter." 

England  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
local  taxation  is  pressing  upon  every  civilized  community 
with  ever-increasing  force. 

The  popular  discontent,  -vvith  added  burdens,  compelled 
the  British  government  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
matter. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  g^^;3^;i,e^ 
affirms  that  the  great  burden  of  the  rates  rests  upon  the  ^j£-  ^<"'^<"'' 
occupiers.     From  the  effect  of  ancient  laws,  drawn  in  the 
interest  of  owners  of  the   soil,  and  of  judicial  decisions 
under  them,  nearly  all  of  the  increase  of  the  rates  for 
many  j'ears  has  been  borue  by  the  occupiers. 

As  stated  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  iu  April,  1871,  on  "the  local  government  p- isa. 
and  house-rating  bill,"  "If  the  taxation  upon  real  prop- 
erty were  divided  into  two  portions,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  rates  have  increased  iufinitely  more  upon  houses 
than  upon  land."  In  his  report  be  states  that  "house  p- so. 
property  iu  England  is  very  heavily  taxed." 

As  a  measure  of  reform  the  bill  of  the  government  may 
be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  : 

It  was  proposed  that  numerous  local  boards,  each  as-  Eefo™  w\i  ot 
sessing  its  own  rate,  should  be  abolished,  and  all  local  Eovi^rmneni. 
taxes  be  assessed  by  one  board  of  assessors  in  each  parish, — 
adopting  practically  for  the  English  unit,  "  the  parish,"  our 
methods  as  applied  to  "towns."  It  was  also  proposed  to 
yield  from  the  imperial,  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  reve- 
nues, the  house  tax,  amounting  to  about  $5,000,000 "annu- 
ally. As  a  further  measure  of  relief  for  the  occupiers,  it 
was  proposed  to  sweep  away  certain  exemptions  which  the 
soil  had  enjoyed  under  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
other  ancient  laws,  and  to  compel  the  land  to  contribute, 
by  providing  tliat  one-half  of  the  increase  of  rates  should 
be  borne  by  the  owner,  whose  contract  with  his  tenant,  if 
he  should  attempt  to  oblige  him  to  carry  the  whole  bur- 
den, was  to  be  declared  void. 
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incs.  'j'lio  jygji]  rates  in  England  have  always  been  levied  upon 
rental  values,  and  the  government  did  not  propose  to 
change  the  method,  except  in  tlie  case  of  a  large  landed 
estate,  where  four  per  cent,  of  market  value  was  to  be 
taken  in  lien  of  the  reiitsil  value  ;  as  it  was  rightly  claimed 
that  the  actual  rental  of  such  an  estate  was  not  a  fair 
index  of  its  true  value. 
^timi'  ^^  "^^'  ''"  observed  that  the  plan  is  strikingly  similar, 
Jl^Jg,    if  not  identical  in  its  ctFect,  to  that  proposed  by  the  Now 

York  commissioners. 
<«•.  This  similarity  of  method  probably  did  not  escape  the 

**-  '  notice  of  the  English  minister;  for,  in  bis  speech,  after 
quoting  the  plans  of  the  commissioners  with  approbation, 
he  says  :  "Mr.  Wells  concludes  that  the  house  a  man  hves 
in  is  the  best  test  of  what  he  can  pay,  pointing  to  England 
as  offering  a  model  system  of  local  taxation  because  it  has 
adopted  thai  test." 

In  his  attempt  to  persuade  the  country  that  his  scheme 
should  bo  adopted,  he  did  not  assert,  as  do  the  New  York 
commissioners,  that  the  burden  would  be  equitably  ad- 
justed, as  our  citizens  understand  the  term,  but,  offering, 
his  system  as  the  best  possible  under  existing  circum- 
stances, did  "not  claim  or  admit  that  local  or  indeed  any 
taxation  should  bo  adjusted  by  a  rulc-of-three  sum." 
y^^l^  The  view  that  taxes  laid  upon  real  estate,  to  bo  diffused 
"Yqd'  through  the  occupier,  arc  not  equitably  adjusted,  finds 
expression  through  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability 
as  a  statistician,  who,  in  a  review  of  the  government 
report  above  quoted,  expresses  his  opinion  in  these  words  : 
"Eatca  reach  everybody,  and  everyone  is  interested  in 
their  diminution.  They  fall  heaviest  on  the  desci-ving 
poor,  who  are  struggling  to  keep  above  pauperism.  They 
press  with  great  severity  on  working  men  who  own  and 
occupy  their  own  land  and  houses." 

The  New  York  commissioners,  as  one  of  their  strongest 
arguments  for  the  discontinuance  of  taxation  upon  all 
personal  property,  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  states 
of  the  American  Union  alone  impose  this  class  of  assess- 
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ments ;  and  that  .all  European  countries,  and  notably  Eng- 
land, have  long  since  outgrown  sucli  methods,  and  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  their  ever  again  being  adopted^ 
■whero  once  laid  aside.  Yet  it  ia  a  singular  fact  that  tho( 
bill  of  the  English  ministry  was  defeated  under  the  leadj 
of  those  who  did  not  share  this  view.  , 

In  the  volinne  containing  the  report  of  Mr.  Goschcn, 
will  be  found  a  speech  delivered  by  him,  Februai-y  28, 
1871,  in  opposition  to  a  resolution  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
that  declared — 

"  That,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  existing  and  contemplated  Kcport,  etc 

'  •'  ^  11-     Geo.J.Qoaehen, 

charges  on  the  local  rates  are  for  national  purposes,  and  that  it  istj,  p.  jjt. 
is  neither  jnst  nor  politic  that  such  eliargcs  should  ho  levied  ex- 
clusively from  one  description  of  property  (viz.,  houses  and  land) , 
this  house  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
inquire  forthwith  into  the  ineidenco  of  imperial  as  well  as  local 
taxation,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall  insure  that  every  descrip- 
tion of  property  shall  equitably  contribute  to  all  national  bur- 
dens," 

In  the  same  work  will  be  found  an  important  letter  from 
Julian  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  which  that  gentleman 
says,  "  I  Can  see  no  reason  why  those  who  derive  large  p.  i44. 
incomes  from  personal  property  should  not  pay  something 
more   than   income   tax   towards   the   national  burdens." 

The  views  of  those  members,  and  of  those  who  acted  Bin  ^rfthdrawn 
with  tliem,  commanded  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  in  the  Hansarira  De- 
House  of  Commons  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  govern-  ^oi.  ccvi,,  p.3w. 
mcnt  bill. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  remarkable  incident  if  the  Par- 
liament of  England  should  be  found  imposing  personal- 
proiterty  taxes  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  states  of  our 
Union  arc  discontinuing  their  use. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  the  vast  amounts  of  c™iargBrev^ 
money  needed  for  local  taxation  could  not  bo  raised  unless  ^^^^1^"^^''^ 
the  large  amounts  of  personal  property  held  by  the  wealthy  poorer  ciasse.. 
are  directly  assessed.     But  a  very  slight  examination  of  the 
statistics  available,  will  convince  any  who  doubt  the  fact, 
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tliat  the  money  can  be  raised  if  the  people  will  bear  the 

burden. 

National iTimme      Jjr.    Baxter,    ill    a    recent    work,   has   estimated    the 

kd4''i'i';er    «""""^  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  £814,110,000. 

London,  1888.     Q£  j-j^jg   cuormotis   sum,   larger   than   the   national   debt 

of  Great  Britain,  ho  puts  the  income  of  those   persons 

who    receive  '  annually    not    exceeding    £300    each,    at 

£516,915,000,   or    sixty-three    per   cent,    of   the   whole 

amount. 

EsBaysonpoiit-      Another  writer  states  that,  at  the  period  at  which  he 

wrote,   "The  exemption  of  all  houses  under  £20  (annual 

Lo"d^;i8w;  rent),  and  all  incomes  under  £150,  exempted  six-sevenths 

''  '^'     '     of  all  dwellings,   and  nine-tenths  of  all  incomes  in  the 

country,  from  direct  taxation." 

Anaitor's  report      To  talte  an  illustration  from  our  own  locality.    In  1870, 

?iSEwi,p.l7T.'    of  the  27,384  dwellings  in  Boston,  22,681,  or  eiglity-three 

per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  under  $10,000  in 

value;   1C,089,  or  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  all,  were  under 

15,000   valuation,     It  was  found,  as  nearly  as  possible, 

that  one-half  of  the  value  of  these  dwelling-houses  was 

in   the   hands   of  the   middle   and   less  favored   classes. 

The  aggregate  of  all  above  and  all  below  $10,000,  was 

$89,000,000,  for  each  class  respectively. 

It  is  into  the  groat  classes  of  the  poor  and  those  of  mod- 
erate means  that  indirect  taxes  diffuse  themselves  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  necessary  expenditure  of  their 
members;  and  from  these  classes  will  always  come  the 
great  bulk  of  any  revenue  based  upon  consumption. 

An  English  observer  of  the  incidence  of  British  taxa- 
tion, expresses  his  view  of  the  pnibablc  result  of  their 
methods  in  the  following  remark  : — 

Oobdcn  and  "  It  may  86610  &  Sinister  prediction,  but  I  feel  persuaded  that 

^mfon.''jame]  nothing  but  the  acquiescence,  at  no  distant  date,  in  a  genuine 
Kw^'^'Lon.     property  tax,  will  silence  the  demand  for  siich  fiscal  claims  as 
doD,i8TS.p.2i5.  ^jj^jgg  ^jjij  ^ijj(,]j  ]yr_  Mil]  ijag  identified  himself  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Land  Tenure  Keform  League.     The  property 
classes  may  find  it  expedient  to  come  to  terms  in  good  time. 
Confiscation  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  may  be  retaliated,  for  there 
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is  no  confiscation  more  gross  and  more  irritating,  wlien  It  is 
once  understood,  than  that  whicli  leaves  untaxed  the  luxury  of 
the  ricli,  and  visits  the  earnings  of  the  poor  with  crushing 
ftsactions." 

Without  further  comment,  we  may  leave  the  report  of 
the  New  York  commissioners.  If  the  i>eopIe  of  that  state 
desire  for  themselves  the  experience  of  England  in  the 
distriltution  of  thetr  local  burdens,  they  can  unquestion- 
ably attain  that  object  by  adopting  methods  similar  to  ■ 
those  which  have  long  been  in  use  in  that  country.  But 
it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  unfort,unate  for  those  among 
us  who  believe  in  such  schemes,  and  desire  their  success 
and  perpetuity,  that  their  disproportionate  burden  will  fall 
upon  a  class,  outnumbering,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  all 
others  in  the  community,  and  in  whose  hands  is  lodged 
the  political  power  of  the  country. 

But,  in  passing  from  the  topic,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
that,  as  yet,  none  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  adopted,  and  that  the  comptroller  of  the 
state,  in  his  last  report,  expresses  the  opinion  that — 

"  The  people  are  becoming  sensitive  and  uQOasy  under  the  in-  Rci-nrtofroini). 
creasing  burden  of  taxation ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  burdtJn,  Yortl^Januair 
already  grievous  to  be  borne,  those  upon  whom  it  is  imposed  are    ' 
made  aware  that  it  is  unfairly  and  uuequally  imposed,  that  those 
who  are  most  able  to  bear  it  are  allowed  to  escape  it,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  it  requires  no  great  amount  of  prophetic  intelligence 
to  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  people  will 
rise  up  against  this  injustice  and  oppression,  and  will  refuse  to 
enforce   the  collection  of  taxes  so  unfairly,  unequally  and  in- 
equitably imposed."    "  The  object  the  legislature  should  seek  to  p. «. 
accomplish  is,  to  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  equally  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  and,  if  possible,  compel  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  be  assessed  its  full  value."    "  It  is 
obvious  that  any  other  rule  makes  taxation  unequal,  and  unjust.'' 

While  the  state  assessors,  who  act  as  a  board  of  equal- 
ization, remark,  that— 
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"  It  i3  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  farms  yield  less  tlian 
five  per  cent,  of  their  value,  while  much  personal  property  aggre- 
gated in  insurance,  trust,  safe-dcpoait  and  other  companies  and 
banks,  pay  semi-annual  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  over  and 
above  ail  taxes  and  expenses,  and  accumulate  large  sums  in  sur- 
plus, or  dividends,  far  beyond  seven  per  cent.  Instead  of  ex- 
empting ail  personal  property  from  taxation,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, we  find  a  very  general  feeling,  we  may  say  a  demand, 
outside  the  larger  cities,  that  some  system  of  taxation,  either  by 
license  or  other  mode,  shall  bo  devised  to  release  the  real  estate 
from  the  burden  now  so  onerous.  Much  can  be  done  in  that 
direction  with  our  present  law,  if  the  proper  means  are  used  to 
enforce  it." 

George  II,  Andrews,  Esq.,  one  of  tho  commissi  oners 
of  taxes  and  assessments  of  Now  Tork  city,  in  a  recent 
address  before  tho  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  his 
state  assembly,  while  objecting  to  tho  plan  of  ^.  "Wells 
and  his  associate  commissioners,  advocated  that  tho  stato 
take  to  itself  tho  full  rcvonno  of  its  corporations,  exempt- 
ing, however,  manufacturing  companies  from  all  assess- 
ment other  than  tlicf  taxation  of  their  real  estate.  For 
local  purposes,  for  the  needed  revenue  of  cities  and  towns, 
his  scheme  proposes  tho  taxation,  at  full  value,  of  the  real 
estate, — all  other  property  to  be  exempt. 

As  public  attention  has  been  somewhat  attracted  to  this 
plan,  we  would  say  that  its  effect  can  be  easily  estimated 
as  applied  to  our  Commonwealth. 

As  t'.ie  revenue  from  our  Massachusetts  eorpoi'ations 
and  national  banks  closely  approximates  tho  amount  of 
our  state  tax,  its  immediate  effect,  so  far  as  the  whole 
Commonwealth  is  concerned,  is  as  though  there  wero  no 
state  tax,  and  the  whole  amount  of  county  and  town 
assessments  were  borne  by  real  estate.  The  only  quali- 
fication this  statement  requires,  is  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
posed, exemption  of  manufacturing  corporations.  To  tho 
extent  that  there  might  bo  value  in  the  shares  above 
tho   worth   of   the   real   estate   of   the   companies,   such 
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exemption  would  add  to  the  weight  of  local  taxation, 
by  a  state  tax,  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Its  effect  in 
relievinn-  cities  and  towns  of  state  taxation  on  the  one 
hand,  a°nd  on  tho  other  of  depriving  them  of  revenue 
from  these  corporations  in  the  proportion  as  their 
citizens  are  stockholders,  is  shown  by  a  table  in  the 
Appendix,  page  554.  Like  the  plan  of  the  New  York 
commissioners,  its  burden  is  diffused  in  proportion  to 
consumption ;  and  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  that 
lie  against  their  methods. 

Another  scheme  of  taxation  which,  as  yet,  has  not  ?'^"„J^i,^ 
re-ccived  official  endorsement,  but  which  by  many  citizens  ^i-s-"  onij'. 
h  believed  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulties  that 
lurround  this  subject,  is  a  proposition  to  assess  real  and 
personal  estate  uniformly,  but  to  tax  tangible  things  only. 
-This  plan  proposes  to  exempt  all  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
shares,  debts,  or  other  evidences  of  property,  and  assess  only 
the  actual  property  itself  in  the  place  where  it  is  located. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq.,  has  prepared  ii  paper  upon 
this  view  of  the  subject,  which  will  bo  found  in  the 
Appendix,  page  407. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  this  plan,  a  class  of  citizens 
of  large  property  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  except  the  iudircct  tax  upon  them  through 
their  expenditure.  The  loss  of  the  direct  tax  they  now 
pay  under  our  present  system  would,  consequently,  have 
to  be  made  up  by  a  heavier  assessment  of  the  owners  of 
tangible  property. 

This  plan  is  less  objectionable  than  those  we  have  been 
considering,  because  to  the  extent  that  personal  estate  is 
held  for  assessment,  the  real  estate  of  the  occupiers 
(owner  or  tenant)  is  relieved  from  direct  taxation. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  special  anxiety  probaWomoit 
to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  if  any  of  these  pro-  of  t.*™tiiod 
posed  systems  of  taxation  should  become  the  methods  of  sw*^ 
adjoining  states.     The  results  which  we  have  indicated  as 
likely  to  follow  their  adoption,  would  be  likely  also,  in 
our  judgment,  to  secure  their  reversal.     If  personal  prop- 
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erty  should  bo  exempt  from  taxation  in  New  York  while 
still  taxable  hero,  the  tendency  of  this  class  of  wealth  to 
forsake  us  would  find  much  opposition  in  other  tendencies, 
also  strong.  There  is  always  a  considerable  reluctance  of 
capital  to  emigrate.  To  secure  its  transfer  from  one  local- 
ity to  another  requires  largo  inducements.  There  are 
persons  with  large  wealth  who,  in  order  to  escape  a  high 
rate  of  taxation  in  the  place  where  they  have  been  wont 
to  reside,  acquire  a  residence,  fictitious  or  real,  in  some 
place  where  the  rale  is  lower.  But  honesty  is  a  strong 
check  with  many  people  against  such  a  course  ;  and  where 
honesty  is  wanting,  social  pride  is  likely  to  interpose  a 
strong  counteracting  pressure ;  while  a  removal  of  resi- 
dence, for  such  a  purpose,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  state, 
would  find  many  hindrances  which  it  would  need  strong 
and  very  clear  advantag;cs  to  overcome. 

But  the  efieets  of  new  systems  elsewhere  shonld  be 
closely  observed,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  people,  as 
a  whole,  should  govern  our  policy. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers  enacted 
as  the  equitable  rule  of  assessment,  that,  "It  is  further 
ordered  that,  in  all  rates  and  public  charges,  the  town 
shall  have  respect  to  levy  .every  man  according  to  his 
estate,  and  with  consideration  of  all  other  his  al)ilitie3 
whatsoever,  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  his  per- 
sons." Under  the  principle  then  laid  down  wc  are  gov- 
erned to-day,  and  our  ancient  Commonwealth  should  not 
be  among  the  first  to  abandon  methods  under  which  she 
has  prospered. 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  if  the  legislature 
■■  has  the  power  under  the  constitution  to  exempt  personal 
estate  from  tjixation,  it  is  not  expedient  that  such  exemp- 
tion should  be  made. 

The  Tax  on  Income. 

No  one  of  our  taxes  reveals  so  great  a  lack  of  unifor- 
mity in  its  construction  and  enforcement,  and  such  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  worth,  as  is  found  with 
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reference  to  the  income  tax.  This  tax  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  our  sj'stem  of  taxation.  Some  of  the 
early  tax  acts  convey  the  impression  that,  substantially,  the 
whole  tax  contemplated  was  in  the  nature  of  an  income 
tax, — it  being  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  income  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  property  would  be  as  rated  in  the  act,  while 
the  valuation  of  each  person  for  assessment  was  arrived  at 
by  adding  to  the  assumed  income  his  actual  gains  in  other 
ways.  In  such  acts,  unimproved  lands  were  directed  to 
be  entered  at  two  per  cent,  of  their  actual  value,  and  im- 
proved land  and  personal  estate  at  six. 

The  following  extract  from  a  law  of  1646  will  show  that 
the  design  of  this  tax  was  to  reach  an  ability  which  would 
otherwise  escape : — 

"And  for  all  aucli  persona  aa,  by  the  advantage  of  their  arts  Anc. l. oDd ch. 
and  trades,  are  more  enabled  to  help  bear  the  public  charge  than  *' '"' 
common  laborers  and  workmen,  as  butchers,  bakers,  brewers, 
victualerg,  smiths,  carpenters,  taylors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  bar- 
bers, millers,  and  masons,  with  all  other  manual  persons  and 
artists,  such  are  to  bo  rated  for  returns  and  gains,  proportion- 
able nnto  other  men,  for  the  produce  of  their  estates," 

But,  while  every  tax  act,  from  colony  times  to  the 
present  day,  has  plainly  and  Explicitly  required  the  taxa- 
tion of  income,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  income  is  taxed  in  but 
very  few  places  in  the  state ;  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  its  assessment,  either  by  the  municipalities  or  the 
state,  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  up  by  the  tax  commissioner,  from 
the  copies  of  the  valuation  lista  for  1873,  on  file  in  his 


Number  of  towns  giving  income,      .... 
"        "      "  "      income  and  pwsonal  property, 

"        "       "  '*      salary,       .... 

"        "       "  "      excess  of  salarj', 

"       "      "  "      no  income, 

"        "      "  not  heard  from, 
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As  TvilJ  be  seen  from  this  table,  in  a  great  majority  of 
places  the  assessors  make  no  mention  whatever  of  income 
in  their  valuation  lista.  In  others,  the  tax  is  only  assessed 
upon  incomes  derived  from  salaries  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. We  have  also  aacettained  that,  in  still  others,  a 
deduction  is  made  of  the  amount  of  income  invested  in 
property,  in  respect  of  ■which  the  person  taxable  for 
income  is  taxable  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

In  one  town,  having  some  14,000  inhabitants,  a  valua- 
tion of  fully  $8,400,000,  and  containing  many  prosperous 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  only  thirteen  persona — and 
these  cashiers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  a  mill- 
agent  and  an  actuary — were  assessed  for  income  in  1874, 
on  a  total  valuation  of  $15,121.  When  asked  why  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  were  not  assessed  in  like 
manner,  the  assessors  replied  that,  "  whenevet  they  made 
up  the  lists,  if  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  had  made 
any  money  during  the  year,  they  raised  the  valuation  of 
his  estate" ;  thus,  in  effect,  taxing  his  income  with  a  deduc- 
tion for  property  taxable,  purchased  with  the  income. 

A  doubt  whether  the  gains  of  a  trader,  merchant,  manu- 
facturer or  other  person  who  uses,  in  business,  property, 
subject  to   taxation,   were  not   exempted  from   taxation 
Or.  8.  chap.  11,    under  the  clause,  "  but  no  income  shall  be  taxed  which  is 
^*'  derived  from  property  subject  to  taxation,"  may  also  have 

contributed  to  the  present  want  of  uniformity  in  assessing 
wiiooiB.ffid-  this  tax.  This  point  has,  however,  been  decided  by  the 
6J4,    '  supreme  judicial   court,  and  the  validity  of  the    tax  on 

such  gains  affirmed. 
Eipedienty  of        jjj  yiew  of  the  great  discrepancies  existing  in  the  con- 
Biaerei  atruction  and  application  of  this  portion' of  the  law  in  the 

few  places  where  any  attempt  even  is  made  to  enforce  it, 
of  the  small  amount  of  revenue  obtained  from  it,  and  of 
its  entire  disregard  in  so  great  a  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth, much  doubt  has  been  felt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
retaining  it  on  the  statute-book.  Construed  differently  in 
different  and,  perhaps,  adjoining  places, — enforced  here. 
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and  allowed  there  to  remain  a  dead  letter, — it,  no  doubt, 
works  hardship,  inequality  and  injustice. 

The  considerations  which  withhold  us  from  recommend-  i] 
ing  its  repeal  are,  that,  without  it,  many  inhabitants  '• 
of  ability  would  escape  direct  taxation,  and  many  others 
would  contribute,  not  in  proportion  to  ability,  but  to 
property  in  possession  only ;  and  that,  properly  con- 
strued and  uniformly  and  thoroughly  administered,  it 
works  no  injustice,  but  perfects  our  system,  and  insures 
that  every  inhabitant  "  shall  contribute  proportionably  to 
his  ability,  to  all  common  charges." 

However  unpopular  an  income  tax  is, — and  we  admit 
that  it  is  extremely  so, — and  however  irregular  and  ineffi- 
cient its  administration, — all  which,  in  the'  actual  fact,  it 
lyould  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, — it  seems  to  us  that 
no  one  can  clearly  understand  this  tax  without  admitting 
both  its  economy  and  its  justice.  "  The  subjects  of  every 
state,"  says  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  "ought 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  governmeat,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,— that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  they  enjoj^nder^th^pro- 
tection  of  the  state.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim  consists  what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of 
taxation."  Our  whole  tax  system  rests  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. Every  citizen  or  other  male  inhabitant  of  mature 
age,  not  a  pauper,  must  be  presumed,  even  if  without 
realized  property,  to  have  a_ecjtaiji_ability,  in  respect  of 
which  we  assess  his  poll-tax.  Then  the  man  who  has  a, 
much  greater  ability,  but  who  is  not  possessed  of  lands  or 
chattels,  of  stocks  or  money,  yet  whose  "faculty"  has 
brought  him  in  $10,000  during  the  year,  has  as  much 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  common  charges  as  the 
owner  of  property  of  that  value,  and  our  law  accordingly 
assesses  him  in  respect  to  this  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  ability,  and  calls  it  a  tax  upon  income.  But  there  are 
many  others  who,  although  they  have  property  to  some 
extent,  are  yet  able  to  a  greater  extent  to  contribute, 
because  during  the  year  they  also,  by  their  skill,  acquire 
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absolute  gains,  some  portion  of  wiiicli  they  are  reasonably 
sure  to  have  expended  during  the  same  year.  When 
these  persons  have  been  assessed  upon  this  result  of  their 
ability,  or  tlieic  income,  wo  bave  in  theory  compelled 
all  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities,  and  the  result 
is  a  just  and  equal  taxation,— a  taxation  theoretically  laid 
where  it  ought  tinally  to  rest,— needing  no  uncertain  and 
obscure  process  of  diifusion  and  adjustment. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  oven  if  it  were  desirable,  that 
the  assessor  should  be  always  in  the  field,  or  that  taxes 
should  be  imposed  weekly  or  monthly.  The  amount  of 
property  which  the  person  has  in  possession  or  ownership 
on  the  first  day  of  May  is  talten  as  the  fair  index  or  meas- 
ure of  that  which  ho  has  acquired  and  retained,  and  in 
respect  of  which  he  certainly  has  ability  to  eontribnte. 
Adding  to  this  a  sum  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  his  skill  or 
faculty  applied  in  a  trade,  profession,  salaried  occupation 
or  business,  if  he  has  realized  or  is  reasonably  sure  to 
realize  such  proceeds,  and  you  have  the  full  measure  of 
his  ability  in  respect  of  property.  To  the  taxes  imposed 
in  respect  of  property,  add  further  the  reasonable  poll-tax, 
and  the  state  will  demand  of  its  inhabitants  equally  in  pro- 
portion to  ability.  Omit  the  tax  in  respect  of  acquired  or 
realized  property,  or  the  poll-tax,  or  that  in  respect  of  the 
property  which  faculty  is  reasonably  sure  to  bring,  and 
some  are  burdened  unjnstly,  while  others  unjustly  escape. 
It  is  clear,  aside  from  all  theories  of  diffusion  of  taxes, 
and  of  their  re-imposition  by  citizens  upon  each  other 
without  the  aid  of  collector  or  constable,  that  if  no  assess- 
ment is  made  upon  the  citizen  in  respect  of  his  income, 
those  who  have  no  accumulated  property  on  the  assess- 
ment day  will  go  untaxed,  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  owned,  absolutely,  great  amounts  during  the  past 
year,  and  reasonably  certain  that  they  will  acquire  as 
great  or  greater  amounts  during  the  year  to  come.  This 
fact,  of  income  realized  in  the  immediate  past,  and  morally 
sure  in  tile  immediate  future,  constitutes  an  ability,  in 
respect  of  which  a  state,  demanding  of  its  inhabitants 
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according  to  ability,  must  assess  a  tax.  The  same  gains 
secured  and  to  be  secured  by  the  merchant  are  no  less  an 
ability,  additional  to  that  which  is  measured  by  his  realized 
or  accumulated  property,  and  in  respect  to  which,  also,  the 
state,  if  it  imposes  equal  aud  proportional  burdens,  must 
assess  to  him  a  tax. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  if  such  income  should  be  taxed,  all 
income,  as  well  from  property  taxed,  as  from  an  annuity 
or  profession,  business,  etc.,  should  also  be  included. 
The  ability  derived  from  mere  jiroperty  is  no  greater  in 
the  hands  of  one  than  of  another.  Bank  stock  held  by 
the  greatest  merchant  yields  no  more  dividend  than  if  in 
the  estate  of  an  infant  or  a  lunatic.  When  the  state  has 
assessed  the  capital  once  in  the  average  time  of  assess- 
ment, it  has  levied  the  full  contribution  ivhich  the  ability 
of  its  owner  ought  to  bear  in  that  respect,  and  the  income, 
without  further  deduction,  is  the  owner's  share.  But  the 
gains  of  the  merchant,  or  trader,  or  manufacturer,  arc  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  interest  of  money,  or  the  divi- 
dends of  stocks,  or  the  yield  of  land,  or  rent  of  build- 
ings. The  gain  is  due  to  the  skill  of  the  man,  rather  than' 
to  the  property  to  which  he  may  apply  it,  and  is  an  ability 
of  which,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  gain  or  income  is 
a  fair  measure.  Still  less  can  receipts  from  mere  salaries 
or  from  professional  employment  bo  compared,  in  this 
respect,  with  dividends,  or  interest  money,  or  rents,  from 
property  once  taxed.  But  even  if  consistency  requires 
the  taxation  of  income  from  property  taxed,  it  is  no  valid 
reason  why  other  income  should  be  exempt. 

In  connection  with  this,  also,  comes  the  question  as  to  Proper amonm 
the  proper  amount  of  income  to  be  exempted  in  all  cases.  *" '"'  ""°p"* 

Under  the  revised  statutes  no   amount  whatever  wasiLs.  t,  si 
exempted.     Nor  did  tlie  law  contain  the  provision  that 
no  income  should  be  taxed  which  is  derived  from  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation.      But  in  1849   it  was   enacted 
that  "  income  from  any  profession,  trade  or  employment,  Acta  of  isa, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  personal  estate  for  the  pur-  "' 
poses  of  taxation,  except  such  portion  of  said  income  as 
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shall  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  anuum ; 
provided,  however,  that  no  income  shall  be  taxed  which  is 
derived  from  any  property  or  'estate  which  is  the  subject 
Q.  8.11,5  4,       of  taxation."     Similar   exemptions   are   provided   for   in 
1S66, 0. 4s,         the  general  statutes.     In  ISrti  tl  emption  was  raised 

to  one  thousand  dollars   and  th      n     me  of  the  previous 
year  declared  to  be  that     h   h        t     able.     The  exemp- 
tion was  raised  to   its  i        ut  1  m  t  (two  thousand  dol- 
iST3,c.364.       lars)  in  1873. 

The  last  change,  certainly,  was  a  compromise — the  re-^ 
suit  of  an  attempt  wholly  to  repeal  the  law ;  but  in  our 
opinion  so  large  an  exemption,  if  any  incomes  are  to  be 
taxed,  is  wholly  indefensible. 

The  theory  upon  which  any  exemption  is  justifiable  is, 
that  the  state  ought  not,  by  taxation,  to  take  away  from 
one  what  he  needs  to  procure  the  fair  necessaries  of  life. 
The  average  income,  which  the  average  inhabitant,  having, 
must  wholly  expend  to  procure  his  living,  is  not  to  be 
diminished  by  taxation.  If  it  is  so  diminished,  the  incen- 
tive to  work  is  taken  from  him,  and  the  deficit  must, 
besides,  be  made  up  to  him  by  the  public  in  poor  rates 
or  in  cliarity.  And  this  amount  being  thus  necessarily 
exempted  to  those  who  have  no  more,  must  also  be 
exempted  to  all,  that  there  may  be  equality,  But  beyond 
this  amount,  thus  necessarily  expended,  the  exemption 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go,  unless,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  thrift  and  saving,  a  further  exemption  be 
made  of  such  an  amount  as  is  capitalized,  or  of  an 
amount  greater  than  the  necessary  exemption,  ia  order 
that  it  may  be  capitalized.  But  direct  rewards  for  thrift, 
in  the  way  of  exemption  from  taxation,  are  hardly  neces- 
sary in  our  community,  and  could  not  be  so  managed  as 
to  avoid  inequality  and  injustice.  The  exemption,  there- 
fore, should  not  exceed  the  sum  reasonably  necessary  for 
subsistence.  Those  who,  by  proper  economy,  could  con- 
tribute to  the  common  charges,  should  be  required  to 
do  80. 
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We  recommend  that   the    sum   exempted   be   reduced  S™^' 
from  two  thousaud  to  one_thoiisand  dollars. 

We  also  recommend  tlie  adoption  of  some  means  to 
insure  the  enforcement  of  this  tax  throughout  the  state, 
equally,  and  upon  a  uniform  couBtruetion.  For  this  pur- 
pose no  more  efficient  raeasuro  can  bo  devised  than  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  elsewhere  recommended,  for  a  cen- 
tral supervising  department  of  taxes,  with  agents  in  the 
several  municipalities. 

In  our  opinion,  that  construction  of  the  present  law  is 
correct  which  makes  no  deduction  for  taxable  property- 
purchased  with  the  income  of  the  year,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  such  would  be  the  ruling  of  such  a  department. 
The  apparent  inequality  in  assessing,  without  deduc- 
tion, incomes  derived  from  business  requiring  the  use  of 
large  amounts  of  capital  which  is  taxed  as  property,  _ 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  removed.  We,  therefore,'  ^^'SZ 
also,  recommend  ag^hange  in  the  law,  so  as,  in  such 
cases,  to  allow  a^ediiction .  from  the  gross  income  of  a 
ajim^eciiial  to  six  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  employed  in  the  business  from  which  the  income 
is  derived./  This  change  will  equalize  the  operation  of 
the  tax,  and  remove  what  seems  to  be  a  discrimination 
against  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  present  system. 

The  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  its  sources 
and  distribution,  opens  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for 
profitable  inquiry.  The  materials  for  a  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  investigation  of  these  questions  are  not 
ample,  adequate  or  accessible.  The  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor  has  made  many  investigations  and  reported  many 
valuable  facts  and  figures,  but  it  is  impossible  to  satisfac- 
torily determine  from  its  reports  the  income  of  those  of 
our  people  even,  whom  it  calls  "wage-laborers."  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  the  United  States  census  and  the  various 
public  documents  of  our  own  state.  But  without  a  more 
careful  enumeration  of  the  diiferent  trades  and  employ- 
ments, and  many  other  statistics,  we  can  arrive  at  nothing 
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better  than  conjecture.  The  state  census,  iibout  to  bo 
taken,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  procure  many  valu- 
able statistics  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  might  easily  bo 
made  to  afford  the  data  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

We  append  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the  United 
States  income  tax  in  Massachusetts  while  it  was  in  force,  in 
various  forms,  from  1862  to  1872.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  collections  were  about  $38,000,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  town,  county  and  state  taxes  locally  assessed  in 
Massachusetts  were  about  $187,000,000.  Had  this  sum 
been  assessed  upon  the  same  incomes  which  paid  the 
United  States,  the  rates  must  have  been  raised  about  500 
per  cent.  \  Should  an  attempt  be  madejo  raise  all  j^venne, 
local,  state  and  national,  by  means  of  an  income  tax,  it 
is  plain  that  there  would  be  need  to  extend  the  assess- 
'■  ment  at  once  to  very  small  incomes.  The  income  of  the 
manual-labor  classes  of  England  is  shown  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  combined. 
The  earnings  of  labor  are  probably  larger,  relatively,  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  England.  But  it  will  he  long 
before  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  apportion  the  public 
expense  upon  income  exclusively,  or,  indeed,  to  collect 
it  by  means  of  any  one  tax,  however  simple,  just  and 
economical  such  a  plan  may  appear  in  theory. 


Op  the  United  States  Tax  upon  Legacies  and  Src- 
CE8SIONS  TO  Real  Estate. 

Erom  the  experience  of  the  general  government  in 
I-  raising  an  internal  revenue,  we  gain  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  another  tax,  sufficiently  valuable  to  induce  \is 
to  speak  of  it  in  this  connection. 

A  tax  was  imposed  by  Congress,  in  1862,  upon  legacies 
and  distributive  shares  of  personal  estate.  A  correspond- 
ing duty  upon  successions  to  real  estate  was  added  in 
1864,  when  some  changes  were  also  made  in  the  rates  of 
the  legacy  tax.  These  taxes  were  in  force  until  October 
1,   1870.     We  append  a  table,  showing   the  collections 
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under  them,  so  far  aa  shown  in  the.  reports  of  the  com-  Append^, 
missioncva  of  internal  revenue,  from  1863  to  1874,  in- 
clusive. Some  small  amount  should  be  added  for  taxes 
yet  in  process  of  collection.  The  table  is  of  collections 
shown  in  the  annual  reports  of  'the  commissioners  for  the 
year  coding  Jmie  30.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Massachu- 
setts these  taxes  yielded  a  total  of  nearly  $2,000,000, 
and  that  the  revenue  from  them  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  in  which  thoy  were  in  force,  considerably 
exceeded  $300,000  annually.  The  gross  amount  of  prop- 
erty which  became  actually  subject  to  the  tax  was, 
without  allowance  for  exemptions,  $133,885,926,  being 
a  yearly  average  of  $14,776,214.  Estimating  the  whole 
property  in  the  Commonwealth  at  $2,000,000,000,  it  would 
all  pass  under  the  operation  of  such  a  tax  in  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  Certainly  all  the  property 
of  a  community  would  not  come  under  the  operation  of 
such  a  tax  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  generation,  while,  in 
the  same  period,  many  estates  would  be  subjected  to  it 
more  than  once.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  such  a  tax  would 
not  be  proportional  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  ap- 
plied to  ordinary  taxes.  If,  therefore,  the  state  should 
ever  wish  to  use  it  as  a  source  of  revenue,  it  must  be 
imposed  as  a  duty  or  excise  upon  the  settlement  of  es- 
tates; and  it  should  not  be  adopted  except  it  be  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a  time  as  is  necessary  to  secure  sub- 
stantial equality.  The  rates  also  musk  be  such  as  will 
not  furnish  too  groat  inducements  for  evasion,  by  means 
either  of  ante-mortuary  gifts  or  removals  from  the  state. 

Savings  Basks. 
Three  important  questions  have  presented  themselves  SHtingsbonk 
with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  these  institutions  under 
the  present  system  : — 

1st.  Whether  the  rate  at  which  their  deposits  are  now  xaionatpoa 
taxed  is  sufficiently  high. 
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compiBiMB^oi^       2d.  Whether  the  complaiut  ia  just  which  many  places 

MBmfUiodTo^'  ii!ik6 — generally  those  smaller   and    poorer   in   personal 

wcapa  taiauon.  property — that,  by  the  present  system,  they  are  deprived 

of  the  proportional  contribution  to  common  charges  which 

their  citizens  should  make  in  respect  of  personal  property. 

^^bl^9*for  ^^-  Whether  the  rebate  to  savings  banks,  of  the  taxes 
Sink"wS!""'  "PO"  1^*"'^  shares  held  by  them,  gives  them  such  special 
inducements  to  purchase  shares  in  national  banks,  that 
their  price  is  raised  to  others,  who  take  them  subject  to 
taxation, — producing  uncertainty  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  national  bank  tax,  and,  ultimately,  a  very  consider- 
able loss  of  revenue  therefrom. 

oSd'^^'s'iul'"      -FiVs^.  The  present  system  came  into  use  in  1862,  the 

sTOWm."^""*     tax  being  then  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  .of  one  per.c_en- 

StiM*^^'   *"™  *"*  ^^^  amount  of  deposits.     This  rate  was  changed  in 

iMe'c-m.        1863~to"three-fourth9  of  one  per  centum,  was  reduced  in 

1865  to  one-half,  and  was  again  increased,  in   1868,  to 

three-fourths,  where  it  has  since  remained.     The  tax  is 

paid  semi-annually, — one-half  of  the  rate  being  assessed 

on  the  deposits  of  the  six  months  preceding  the  first  day 

of  May,  the  other  half  on  the  deposits  of  the  next  sis 

months, — and  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury  within  ten 

days  from  the  first  Mondays  of  June  and  December. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1862,  depositors  in 
savings  banks  were  taxable  on  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  as  money  at  interest, — the  amount 
of  the  deposit  being  one  of  the  items  which  the  assessors 
should  include  in  making  up  the  valuation  of  personal 
estate, — and  no  tax  was  levied  upon  the  savings  bank 
directly,  unless  it  owned  real  estate. 

Under  this  method  no  tax  was  levied  on  the  deposits  of 
non-residents,  widows,  unmarried  females,  etc.,  exempted 
by  the  tenth  clause  of  section  5  of  chapter  11  of  the 
General  Statutes,  or  of  persons  exempted  by  the  other 
clauses  of  the  same  section.     Doubtless,  a  large  number 
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of  deposits  also  escaped  taxation  through  failure  of  the 
assesaors  to  discover  that  they  belonged  to  residents  of 
their  respective  places,  and  some  were  perhaps  offset  by 
indebtednesa  of  the  dcpoaitor  to  others. 

The  amoniit  realized  from  the  taxation  of  these  deposita 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  was  very  small. 
The   whole   amount   asseased   for   taxation   in    1861  was  adi 
$9,655,706.     The  results  of  the  present  system,  aa  shown  •"^ 
by  the  auditor's  reports,  are 


V... 

A.„^to.T.. 

«'Z" 

1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
18G8, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
187S, 

?S28,683  21 

400,080  01 

452,399  29 

364,591  36 

311, 8i8  33 

361,889  35 

670,065  86 

771,998  10 

927,254  91 

1,097,332  IS 

1,329,709  89 

1,454,719  46 

{5  00 
7  50 
7  50 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
7  60 
7  50 
7  50 
7  50 
7  50 
7  50 

How  the  rate  adopted  in  the  act  of  1862  (one-half  of 
one  per  cent.)  was  arrived  at,  is  not  apparent.  There 
would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection  between  the  rates 
at  which  these  deposits  have  been  assessed  under  that 
and  subsequent  acta,  and  the  average  rate  of  taxation  in 
the  state. 


Stated  in  the  usual  manner,  aa  ao  much  per  thousand 
dollars,  the  figures  are  as  follows : — 
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li 
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YE.R. 

'^ii= 

fj 

TBiK. 

^'hi 

?J 

M  t 

|Ssa 

lis 
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1862,       . 

f  5  00 

?10  03 

1809,     . 

f  7  50 

fl4  92 

1863, 

7  60 

11  81 

1870,     . 

7  60 

15  47 

186i, 

7  SO 

14  28 

1871,     . 

7  60 

14  74 

1865, 

6  00 

16  94 

1872,     . 

7  50 

13  50 

1866, 

5  00 

U  51 

1873,     . 

7  50 

14  26 

1867, 
1868, 

6  00 

7  50 

16  39 
13  J6 

1874,     . 

7  50 

15  67 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  state  for  1861, 
■whicli  was  the  last  tax  assessed  before  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  18(52,  was  $8,82  per  thousand,  while  the 
rate  fixed  in  that  enactment  for  the  deposits  was  only 
$5.  The  general  rate  for  1862, — the  aggregates  for  that 
year  being  before  the  legislature  when  it  raised  the  sav- 
ings bank  tax  to  $7.50  per  thousand,  in  April,  1863, — 
was  $10.02.  And,  although  the  general  rate  rose  from 
$11.81,  in  1863,  to  $14.28,  in  1864,  the  savings  bank  rate 
was  reduced,  in  May,  1865,  to  $5, — or  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  rate  which  the  last  published  table  of 
aggregates  showed  was  prevailing  through  the  state.  The 
subsequent  rise  in  the  bank  rate  to  $7.50,  in  1868,  was 
made  at  a  time  when  the  general  rate  seems  to  have 
become  permanently  lower  than  that  which  obtained 
when  the  tax  on  deposits  was  reduced  to  $5.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  rates  adopted  for  this  tax  must,  therefore, 
probably  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in-  an  attempt  to 
proportion  them  to  the  general  rate  prevailing  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  legislature  of  1863,  which 
raised  the  savings  bank  rate,  was  compelled  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  state  tax,  the  levy  for  that  year  being 
$2,396,568,  against  $1,797,516  in  1862.  But,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  the  legislature  of  1865  reduced  the  savings  bank 
rate,  although  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  state  tax  in 
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tlmt  year  $4,700,000,  against  only  $2,396,463  in  1864; 
and  the  legislature  of  1868  increased  the  'savings  bank 
rate  to  ita  present  amount,  although  they  were  enabled  to 
adopt  a  state  tax  of  $2,000,000  only  for  1868,  in  place  of 
$5,000,000,  which  had  been  raised  in  1867. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  the  policy  PoUcy  of  aiaw, 
of  the  state  to  regulate  the  rate  of  this  tax  in  accordance 
with  either  the  general  rate  of  taxation,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  annual  deficiency  bill,  or  state  tax.     Should  it  be 
so  regulated  ? 

If  there  were  no  tax  at  all  upon  the  deposits,  either 
under  the  present  system,  or  assessed  directly  to  the  de- 
positors, the  banks  would  be  used  to  a  great  extent  by 
those  who  seek  to  escape  taxation. .  If  the  rate  is  so  low 
that  a  depositor,  although  taxed,  is  yet  assessed  at  a  rate 
perceptibly  lower  than  that  which  his  estate,  otherwise 
invested,  would  be  made  to  pay,  the  effect  is  an  evasion 
of  taxation,  less  in  amount,  but  as  bad  in  its  degree. 

Especial  care  must  always  bo  taken  to  guard  against  in- 
stitutions or  methods  which  may  enable  those  who  have 
abundant  means,  combined  with  leisure,  ingenuity  and 
the  disposition,  to  evade  taxation.  The  worst  effect,  per- 
haps, of  the  exemption  of  government  bonds,  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  used  to  screen  other  property. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a 
fair  tax  on  personalty  in  New  York,  seems  to  be  in  the 
multitude  of  forms  entitled  to  exemption  into  which  it  can 
be  turned. 

If,  then,  the  savings  banks  are  being  used,  or  can  be 
used,  by  people  who  ought  not  to  escape  their  proportion 
of  the  burden,  as  a  cover  or  means  of  escaping  partially 
from  taxation,  such  a  remedy  should  be  applied  as  will 
■make  their  future  use  for  such  purposes  impracticable. 

The  claim  of  the  savings  banks  themselves  is,  that  the  Appenai, 
present  rate  compels   them   to  pay  a  tax  equal   to  the 
amount  which  would   be  realized   by  the   assessment  of 
such  of  their  deposits  as  are  taxable  to  their  owners  in  the 
places  where  they  reside,  taking  into  account  the  great 
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number  of  depositors  who  would  be  exempt,  and  also 
those  who,  but  for  the  banks,  would  hold  their  savings  in 
non-taxable  bonds. 

They  deny  that  they  aro  being  made  use  of  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  by  wealthy  depositors,  or  to  any  extent 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  taxation,  and  aver  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  rate  would  compel  them  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  their  dividends,  which,  in  its  turn,  would  lead 
to  a  rapid  and  great  lessening  of  deposits,  carrying  with  it 
again  a  loss  in  the  power  of  the  banks  to  aid  trade,  man- 
ufactures, and  the  building  of  homes,  by  means  of  their 
loans, 
*ipof  The  ownership  of  the  bulk  of  the  savings  bank  deposits 
has  been  a  vexed  question,  aud  one  which  can  hardly  now 
be  considered  as  settled.  His  Excellency  Governor  Claf- 
lin,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature  of  1871,  remarked 
that, — 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  share  of  this  increase  (over 
the  amount  of  the  previous  year)  is  not  the  savings  of  labor. 
....  Each  year  shows  more  degosits  by  capitalists.  .... 
The  accumulations  of  capitalists  will  in  the  end  find  their  way 
largely  into  these  institutions." 


Ben.  Doo.  Ko, 


The  senate  committee  on  expenditures,  to  whom  this 
""'""'  portion  of  the  address  was  referred,  say,  in  their  report, 

that  they  "  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  how  far  the  banks 
are  open  to  the  charge  of  becoming  the  depositories  of 
capitalists,  placing  large  sums  in  them  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  taxation";  and  they  find  that,  with  regard  to  a 
large  part  of  the  sum  of  $51,616,774,  on  which,  out  of  a 
total  deposit  of  $135,745,097.54,  they  were  taxed  by  the 
United  States,  in  1870,  as  on  deposits  exceeding  $500,  "it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  does  belong  to  people  able  to 
take  care  of  their  own  property,  and  who  put  it  into  the 
banks  to  secure  the  high  rates  of  intgrest,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation." 
Report  on  St;.-        The  buteau  of  statistics  of  labor  discusses  the  question 

UBUea  of  Labor,  „,  ,       .  , 

i^.pp.»^    fit  length  in  its  report  for  1872.     The  conclusion  there 
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arrived  at  is,  that  "the  great  bulk  of  depositors  is  from  Kxfof'il^r, 

the  wage  classes^  nad  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  great  is;?,  p.  saa. 

sums  generally  credited  to  them  are  not  the  savings  of 

wage  labor,  but  are  tho^results  of  profit  upon  labor  in 

some  form,"  and  "thlit  not  the  Boston  banks  alone   are  ih.  p.  sis. 

the  receptacles  of  the  d^o_s]tsi^ of^the  wealthy,  but  that  the 

countcy-saviugs  banks  are  as  largely  used  ^y  the   satoe 

class." 

The  banks,  however,  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  conclusion, 
and  an  order  of  the  legislature  directed  its  committee  on 
banks  and  banking  to  investigate  that  part  of  the  report 
of  the  bureau  relating  to  savings  banks.     This  committee 
reported  a  resolve  declaring  that  the  inferences  of  the 
bureau  are  "based  upon  insufficient  returns  and  data,  and  noI'mo™''*'^' 
are  not  properly  substantiated  by  the  facts  in  the  case."  pl^sTJ^"""'' 
But  the  resolve,  after  having  been  engrossed  in  the  Sen-  p.^w!  "'"'' 
ate,  was  rejected  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  71  to  69. 

The  bureau,  in  its  next  report,  gives  an  elaborate  review  Report  on  eta- 
of  the  hearing  before  the  committee,  and  discusses  the  is!3, pp.  129-228 
point  at  issue  at  still  greater  length ;   and  again  in  the 
report  for  1873,  reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusion, 
namely:    "That  manufacturers,  traders  and   lawyers  use  ib.  p.  ass. 
these  hanks^iuatead  of  banks  of  discount  as  a  place  of 
safety  and  cpoYenience, — that  capitalists,  and  persons  liv- 
ing  upon  their  income,  use  these  banks  "to  escape  taxation, 
and  the  care  necessitated  by  other  investments." 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  will  also  bo  found  ^i^^'*■^l^^ 
to  contain  a  number  of  tables  and  returns  bearing  upon  the 
same  question,  but  which  hardly  enable  a  precise  answer 
to  be  yet  given  to  the  question  as  to  "  how  great  an  extent 
the  deposits  are  the  property  of  capitalists." 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  he  useful  to  compare  the  ^^p,''",?"!?;^ 
deposits  with  the  total  property  of  the  state,  as  returned  valuation. 
by  the   local  assessors,  for  the  purpose   of  ascertaining 
whether  their  increase   is   out   of  proportion   to   the   in- 
crease of  the  common  fund. 
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.^. 

Deposit.. 

Total  ValoBllon. 

1861,  

«44,78o,489  00 

?861,547,583  00 

1862, 

60,403,674  00 

858,980,326  00 

1863, 

66,883,828  00 

1864, 

62,557,60+  00 

901,883,103  00 

J865, 

69,936,482  52 

991.841,901  00 

1866, 

67,732.264  31 

1,081,316,001  00 

18G7, 

80,431,583  71 

1,165,893,413  00 

1868, 

94,838,336  64 

1,220,498,939  00 

1869, 

112,119,016  64 

1,341,069,403  00 

1870, 

135,745,097  54 

1,417,127,376  00 

1871, 

163,704,077  54 

1872, 

184,797.313  92 

1,696,699,969  00 

1873, 

203,195,343  70 

1.763.429,990  00 

1874 

217.452,120  84 

1,831,601,165,00 

From  the  tabic  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  savings 
bank  deposits  of  1874  have  incrcase(3  nearly  fivefold  since 
1861,  the  whole  taxable  property  of  the  Commonwealth, 
locally  assessed,  has  but  little  more  than  doubled  itself 
during  the  same  period.  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  con- 
clude from  these  figures,  that  the  enormous  increase  of 
these  deposits  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  savings  banks  by 
capitalists. 

It  is,  perhaps,  indisputable,  that  in  those  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  where  the  power  of  legislation  is  and  has  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  taxation  has  been  so 
adjusted  as  to  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  poor.  Their 
homos  and  living  are  largely  taxed,  while  great  fortunes 
invested  in  personalty  escape  altogether,  making  as  a  con- 
sequence the  rich  richer,  and  tlie  poor  poorer.  But  it  has 
been  usual  to  claim  that,  in  our  more  favored  land,  under 
a  system  which  aims  to  compel  contributions  from  its  citi- 
zens in  proportion  to  their  ability,  however  their  property 
may  be  invested,  it  is  not  true  that  the  rich  are  growing 
i-ichel-,  and  the  poor  poorer;  but  that  the  poor,  if  indus- 
trious and  frugal,  are  largely  and  const^antly  adding  to  their 
accumulations.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation of  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  in  savings  bank 
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deposits,  it  would  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  practical  justice  of  our  whole  system  of  taxation,  as 
well  as  of  the  rate  adoptctl  for  tlie  taxation  of  this  class 
of  property. 

But  the  question  of  increasing  this  rate  was  directly  in  <iue«ioD  of  rata 
issue  in  1871,  and  was  thoroughly  considored,  and  delib-  "'""*" 
eratcly  settled  by  the  legislature  in  the  negative.     The 
governor's  address  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  rate  of  taxation  on  deposits  in  these  institutions  is  only  s^^^n.  Doo.  mi, 
abont  one-half  the  average  rate  of  the  state.  Owing  to  the  "' ''  ^'  ^ 
great  changes  in  our  financial  afTairs,  the  drift  of  these  institu- 
tions is  to  become  fi^inary  monev-corporatioos^  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  such  a  great  relief  from  the"  public  burdens  is 
loDger  justiSable.  An  increase  of  the  tax  would  also  tend  to 
check  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  where  there  are  enough 
already  for  the  accommodatiou  of  the  public." 

This  portion  of  the  address  was  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  its  committee  on  expenditures,  who  had  it  under  con- 
sideration during  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  and 
reported  that  any  further  legislation  looking  to  an  increase 
of  the  rate  was  inexpedient.  The  grounds  of  tho  report 
were  that  tho  deposits,  if  taxed  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners,  would  not  naturally  or  legally  pay  a  greater 
amount  in  taxes  than  under  the  present  system  and  rate, 
while  to  increase  it,  many  poor  men  would  be  made  to  p.aj 
a  heavier  tax  on  property  which  should  bo  exempted,  in 
order  that  a  few  capitalists  might  be  made  to  pay  their 
share.  The  committee  also  cite  with  approval  a  passage 
from  the  report  of  tho  commissioner  of  savings  banks  for 
1869,  in  which  he  8.ays  "  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  with  p^^-  d*=.  isto, 
such  taxes  as  are  paid  to  the  general  goveniraont,  and 
necessary  expenses  of  banks,  seems  to  be  as  high  as  can 
bo  paid  by  a  majority  of  them,  without  endangering  their 
future  enecess." 

Aside  from  the  disputed  question  whether  the  capital- 
ists are  the  owners  of  tho  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
creased deposits  of  the  last  few  years,  there  are  two 
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consHcralioiis  wUch  should  be  kept  in  view  in  determin- 
ing the  question  of  an  increase  of  the  rate.     It  is  quite 
likely  that  one  of  these  will  bo  foimd  to  counterbalance 
the  other;  and  if  so,  we  would  not  advise  an  increase 
in  the  rate. 
tcMiiaer.        i_  At  the  time  of  the  discussion,  in  1S71,  the  savings 
slSSu'  banks  were   subject   to   a   heavy  tax,  imposed   on   their 
S""         deposits  by  Congress,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  which  lias  been  taken  off. 
!.  Slat  at         The   first  internal  revenue  act,  passed  July  1,  1862, 
»■'"'■"'     section  82,  imposed  a  duty  of  three  per  centum  upon  all 
dividends  of  savings  banks  paid  to  their  depositors,  and 
on  all  sums  added  to  their  suqilus  or  contingent  funds. 
rf.»,p.         Ey  Uic  act  of  Congress  of  June  80,  1864,  section  110, 
this  duty  was  exchanged  for  a  tax  of  one  twenty-fourth 
of  one  per  centum  per  month,  or  one-half  of  one  per 
ceutum  per  year,  on  deposits. 
,oi.u.p.         By  tho  act  of  July  13,  1866,  the  act  of  1804  was  so 
amended   that   savings   banks   were   exempted   from   the 
duty  "on   so   much  of  their   deposits   as   they  have   in- 
vested  in   securities   of  the   United   States,   and   on   all 
deposits  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  made  in  the  name 
of  any  one   person." 
vol.  IT,  p.         jjo  further  change  was  made  by  Congress  until  June  6, 
1872,  when  the  exemption  from  tax  on  deposits  of  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  made  in  the  name  of  one  person. 
In  savings  banks,  was  extended  to  deposits  so  made,  of  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars. 

This  provision  wholly  exempted  our  banks,  as  they  held 
no  deposits  oxeecding  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  name 
of  one  person. 

The  amounts  paid  by  the  savings  banks  to  tho  United 
States,  while  these  laws  were  in  force,  were  very  consid- 
erable, but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  amount  from 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  internal  revenne,  be- 
cause the  receipts  of  that  department,  from  tho  various 
taxes  upon  bants,  are  not  separately  shown  in  the  public 
rcliorts. 
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The  Massacliusetta  Senate  committee  on  expenditures, 
in  their  report  above  referred  to,  state  the  amoimt  of  the 
tax  paid  Iho  preceding  year  (1870)  to  have  been  $258,- 
083.37.  As  the  deposits  of  the  banks  increased  after 
that  date,  and  no  change  was  made  in  the  rate  of  the 
United  States  tax  until  it  was  talcen  .off  in  1S72,  wo  may 
safely  conchide  tliat  the  banks  arc  now  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  at  least  1250,000  yearly  to  the  general  gov- 
crmneut, — or,  in  other  words,  of  a  sum  about  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  expense  of  their  management  in 
1873. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  savings  banks 
were  probably  liable  to  another  tax,  of  a  small  amount, 
under  the  United  States  internal  revenue  laws,  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July  13,  186G,  until  June  22,  1874, 
although  the  rulings  of  the  commissioners  of  internal 
revenue  were  to  the  contrary. 

The  act   of-July  13,   1866,  section  9,  imposed  a  tax  n.  s.  siat  st 
of  five  per  centum  upon  all  dividends,  and  also  upon  allp"^:™''^*' 
sums  made  or  added  during  the  year  to  their  surplus  or 
contingent  funds,  with  a  proviso  that  the  interest  paid  to 
depositors  in  savings  banks  should  not  be  considered  as 
dividends.      This   provision   was   substantially   reenacted  ib'™i.ifl,p. 
in  the  act  of  1870,  July  14th.  ^'^' 

Until   1872  the  construction  of  these  statutes  by  the 
department  was,  that  sums  added  to  their  surplus  funds 
by  savings  banks  were  not  taxable.     In  that  year,  how- 
ever,  a  now  construction  was  adopted,   by  which   such 
sums  were  taxable;  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  recent  decision,  has  sustained  the  last  ruling  » waiisce,  227. 
and  given  judgment  for  the  United  States  in  an  action 
brought  for  the  recovciy  of  such  a  tax.     The  act  of  1872 
seems  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  law ;  but,  at  the  last  Aeiotcon 
session  of  Congress,  an  act  was  passed  which  provides  tliat  u!asBl"« 
no  further  collection  of  internal  revenue  taxes  shall  be  p.^.' "''■"' 
made  on  the  eai-niuga  of  savings  banks,^— and  they  are 
thus  completely  relieved  from  national  taxation. 

2.     The  rate  of  interest  which  savings  banks  can  obtain 
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Becond  con-      Upon  thcir  investments  , is  already  much  less  than  they 
inoreaae  of  rale,  havc  reccivcd  siHce  the  Commencement  of  tho  war,  and 
will  probably  diminish   in   the   future,   especially  if  tho 
legislature  should  see  lit,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  savings-bank  commissioner,  to  restrict 
still  further  their  investments.     That  officer  makes  such 
a  recommendation  in  his  report  for  1873,  and  accompa- 
nies it  with  another,  that  in  view  of  the  restrictions  upon 
Pob. Dnt  1874,  their  investmeuts,  "and  as  the  state,  in  collecting  its  tax 
npon  the  deposits,  has  an  assessment  upon  a  full  and  not 
an  estimated  value,"  "and,  also,  as  much  of  the  deposit 
would,  by  law,  be  exempt  from  taxation  if  not  held  by 
savings  banks,"  "the  banks  should  be  relieved  from  tax 
upon  so  much  of  their  deposits  as  is  invested  in  United 
States  bonds." 
™mp^u^f         Second.  But  if  the  rate  at  which  deposits  are  now  taxed 
iS™i^omnkB  '^  ^^^  increased,  it  is  very   desirable  that  some  method 
«™^'^uiMi?n.  he  devised  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  nse  of  these 
banks  as  a  means  by   which  the  rich  can  escape  taxa- 
tion, and  which  will  enable  the  towns  to  receive  a  fair 
contribution  from  the  property  of  their  citizens,  so  in- 
vested. 

The  complaint  from  the  towns  that  they  are  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  the  tax  is  quite  general  and  forcible.  One 
assessor  says  : — 

"I  think  deposits  in  savings  banks  ought  to  be  taxed  for 
local  purposes,  above  three  hundred  dollars.  Our  valuation  i& 
emotl.  We  have  thousands  of  dollars  in  saviogs  banks  which  we 
cannot  touch." 

Another  says : — 

"  In  our  city  there  are  many  capitalists  who  invest  their 
money  in  savings  banks,  considering  it  the  best  investment  they 
can  moke,  ns  they  thereby  avoid  taxation." 


"  It  seems  to  me  that  no  part  of  the  laws  on  taxation  needs 
amending  more  than  that  relating  to  savings  banks.    Under  onr 
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present  rate  of  taxation   ($20.30),   unless  the  above  law  is 
amended,  we  shall  have  no  money  to  tax." 

Again : — 

"  We  would  suggest  that  every  person  having  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  deposited  in  institutions  for  savings,  should  be 
taxed  by  the  local  assessors,  for  the  full  amount  of  all  their 
deposits  in  any  and  all  such  institutions." 

And  every  board  of  assessors,  which  expressed  an  opin- 
ion upon  this  subject,  agreed  in  complaining  of  the  effect 
of  the  present  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  give  up  taxing  the 
banks,  and  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  assessing  depos- 
itors merely.  The  efficiency  of  the  present  system  is 
shown  by  the  great  amount  of  revenue  received  under  it. 
That  it  has  not  been  oppressive  npon  depositors  is  demon- 
strated by  the  great  and  growing  increase  in  the  amount 
of  deposits.  Its  constitutionality  has  been  upheld  both  by  e  Aiien,  4a 
the  state  and  Federal  courts ;  and  it  is  in  the  line  of  e  Wao^c, 
policy  adopted  by  the  state,  of  assessing  corporations  for 
their  franchises. 

But  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  savings  bank  to  afford 
a  place  of  investment  for  the  funds  of  the  capitalist,  or 
a  cover  to  shield  him  from  the  burden  of  equal  taxation ; 
nor  did  the  legislature  intend,  by  the  present  law,  to  dis- 
turb the  adjustment  of  the  weight  of  taxation  between  real 
and  personal  estate  in  towns. 

These  evils  can  be  remedied  by  allowing  local  asses- Kcmeaypr 
sors  to  include  in  every  person's  valuation  of  personal  ^°°^  ' 
property  for  assessment,  any  and  all  deposits  -which  he 
has  in  savings  institutions,  in  excess  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  cured  without  injustice  to  anybody.  For 
all  moneys  in  excess  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  the 
assessors  can  show  really  belong  to  a  citizen  of  their 
town,  let  him  be  taxable  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  his  other  personal  property,  whether 
the   deposits   are   in   one   or  several    banks,  in  his  own 
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name  or  that  of  his  wife,  or  child,  or  of  himself  as 
trustee.  The  capitalist  wouM  soon  leave  the  bank  to 
those  for  whom  the  gratuitous  services  of  its  officers 
were  intended.  The  town  whose  citizen  had  invested  all 
his  money  in  bank  deposits,  could  still  claim  a  contribu- 
tion from  bim  to  the  town  charges  in  respect  of  the  excess 
of  hia  deposits  above  one  thousand  dollars ;  the  banks 
themselves  could  not  complain  that  their  ability  to  make 
dividends  was  taken  away  by  increased  taxes  ;  nor  would 
such  a  tax  be  open  to  the  technical  charge  of  illegality, 
on  the  ground  of  its  beiug  double  taxation.  The  present 
tax  has  been  repeatedly  decided  to  be,  not  a  property 
but  a  franchise  tax,  aud  henco  it  is  entirely  competent 
to  impose  another  tax  upon  the  depositor  as  owner  of 
the  deposit,  notwithstanding  the  bank  is  taxed  for  its 
franchise.  The  poor  depositor  would  not  pay  a  mill  more 
by  reason  of  such  a  change  in  the  law,  aud  the  capitalist 
would  be  justly  dealt  with,  if  thus  made  to  pay  a,  fair 
price  for  the  uso  of  facilitios  designed,  not  for  him,  but 
for  his  laborer  or  poor  neighbor. 
KbMl'i^J?]n''s  Third.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  pay  to  savings  banks 
^Songtbl^'"'  ^^*^  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  to  the  collector,  by  national 
"**"■  bauks,  on  account  of  shares  in  snch  banks  owned  by  the 

savings  banks.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  payment,  by 
the  national  bank  to  the  savings  bank,  of  an  extra  divi- 
dend, equal  in  amount  to  the  tax,  on  all  shares  held  by  it, 
over  aud  above  the  usual  dividends  which  it  pays  to  its 
ordinary  stockholders.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  savings 
banks  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  national  hank  stock  than 
other  purchasers,  and  are  constantly  bidding  up  its  prico 
in  tho  market  against  other  buyers,  who  arc  compelled 
to  pay  upon  it  a  more  than  usually  onerous  tax ;  for  so 
well  does  the  machinery  work  that  national  bank  stock  is 
sure  to  be  assessed  upon  its  full  market  value.  Tho  higher 
the  market  value,  tho  greater  is  the  tax  which  tho  common 
owner  has  to  pay,  and  the  greater  the  extra  dividend 
which  tho  savings  bank  receives.  This  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  refunding  of  the  tax,  since  it  has  never  been 
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paid  by  the  savings  bank.  The  money  is  paid  first  by  the 
national  bank  to  the  collector  of  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  and  is  remitted  or  accounted  for  by  that  place  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  him  paid  over 
to  the  savings  bank  owning  the  shares.  As  rapidly  as 
the  national  bank  stock  is  acquired  by  the  savings  banks, 
just  so  rapidly  are  the  proceeds  of  the  national  bank  tax 
diverted  from  the  treasuries  of  the  towns  and  cities,  into 
the  coffers  of  the  savings  banks.  Since  the  working  of 
the  system  became  apparent,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  shares  in  national  banks  held  by  savings  banks  has 
been  rapid.  The  amount  held  by  the  175  banks  in  1873 
-was  121,733,490.44,  against  $16,972,805.21  held  by  the 
172  bunks  in  1872, — an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  a 
single  year. 

The  state  of  affairs  which  would  exist  if  the  savings 
banks  should  purchase  all  the  stock  of  the  national  banks, 
and  thereby  divert  into  their  own  vaults  the  entire  reve- 
nue now  derived  from  the  national  bank  tax  by  the  state 
and  its  towns  and  cities,  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
but  serves  forcibly  to  show  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the 
present  exemption. 

The  true  policy  is  to  make  such  a  tax  as  the  national 
bank  tax,  uniform  upon  all  owners  of  its  stock.  If,  then, 
a  savings  bank,  charitable  association,  poor  widow,  or 
college,  should  invest  in  it,  they  would  do  so  understand- 
ingly,  and  whatever  other  taxes  they  might  pay,  or  to 
whatever  exemptions  they  might  be  entitled,  they  could 
have  no  just  ground  for  complaint, 

Discount  for  Prompt  Payment. 

One  test  of  a  system  of  taxation  is  the  promptness  and  c 
completeness  with  which  the  sums  assessed  are  collected,  n 
If  a  large  percentage  of  the  tax  reaches  the  treasury  with- 
out delay  the  system  is  efficient,  and  most  likely  just. 

Before  this  merit,  however,  is  conceded,  the  method 
of  collection  must  be  examined.  If  the  returns  of  a  town 
or  city  show  but  a  small  amount  of  delinquent  taxes,  wo 
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must  still  inquire  what  sums  have  heeti  abated  because 
uncollectible,  and  what  diseouuts  have  beeu  allowed  for 
prompt  payment,  before  we  can  determine  the  real  worth 
or  efficiency  of  its  system. 

What  amount  or  proportion  of  the  taxes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth become  delinquent   and   remain  uncollected? 

No  reliable  data  are  known  to  us  by  which  this  question 
can  bo  answered  as  to  the  whole  state.  In  reply  to  the 
general  inquiries  of  our  circular  to  assessors  and  collect- 
ors, no  complaint  was  made  of  the  working  of  the  system 
of  collection  generally.  The  tax  upon  real  estate  seems 
to  bo  collected  throughout  the  state  without  delay  or  diffi- 
culty, if  collectors  attend  to  their  duties  as  they  ought. 
Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  great  loss  of 
the  taxes  laid  upon  personalty,  or  delay  or  difficulty  in 
their  collection.  Difficulty  iu  this  particular  would  be 
found,  if  at  all,  in  Boston  and  the  larger  cities.  In  them 
the  population  is  moro  changeable,  masses  of  personalty 
larger,  and  more  easily  concealed  and  transferred,  and  the 
facilities  for  evasion  of  demands  of  all  kinds,  greater  than 
in  the  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  immense  loss  of  taxes 
assessed  upon  personalty  in  New  York  city,  is  one  of  the 
facts  upon  which  Mr.  Andrews,  and  others,  found  an 
argument  for  the  entire  exemption  of  personalty.  The 
figiu'CS,  as  given  by  him  in  a  recent  address  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  assembly,  arc  as  follows  ; — 


V... 

'•-isr- 

1870, 

1871 

187-2 

1873, 

1903,376  27 
1,044,343  11 
1,487,706  49 
1,099,634  14 

$40,105,612  00 
43,110,908  00 
51,282,523  00 
43,985,360  00 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  uncollected 
taxes  assessed  upon  personalty  in  the  city  of  Boston: — 
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0.71 
0.166 
0.87 
0.922 
0.994 
1.42 
1.026 

3HHM         JBUOUiri 

.K.  «l  JO  tunoov 

510,936  24 

25,711  68 
41,366  17 
30,325  41 
76,693  76 
66,669  86 

fJSI'l 

{31,948  72 
9,904  94 
47,594  66 
64,260  25 
61,311  65 

108,858  56 
92,992  49 

■tipd 

f65,664  00 
69,408  00 
68,384  00 
71,544  00 
96,832  00 
102,390  00 
113,862  00 

■l„„.,T™o>iOd 

g     ?3     §     g     ^     S     S 

^     g     ^     S     S     £     S 
1     -t     f-.     ■T,     »-     n     =". 

g         O         -:t<         IN         CO         t-         0^ 
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$4,600,168  66 
6,946,642  52 
5,469,692  68 
0,970,604  40 
6,170,165  87 
7,632,006  41 
9,062.841  21 

i 

1864,   .... 

1865 

1806 

1867 

1808,  .... 

1809,  .... 
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If,  in  comparing  the  preceding  table,  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  relative  amount  of  personalty,  in  proportion  to 
real  estate,  in  the  total  valuation,  is  much  greater  in  Bos- 
ton than  in  New  York,  the  difference  is  more  striliing.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  the  average  result  of  our 
eystem  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is,  at  least,  as  good 
as  in  Boston. 

Poll-taxes  assessed  upon  aliens,  seem  to  be  the  only 
class  of  taxes  upon  which  there  is  a  great  percentage  of 
loss  in  the  collection.  Payment  of  the  tax  gives  the  alien 
resident  no  right  to  participate  in  the  government, — its  non- 
payment is  not  the  cause  of  his  disfranchisement.  Hence 
there  is  but  little  inducement  for  hira  to  pay  his  own  tax 
and  still  less  for  his  friend  the  candidate,  or  the  candidate's 
committee,  to  pay  it  for  him.  The  aggregate  of  tlicse 
taxes,  compared  with  the  whole  sum  committed  to  the 
collector,  is  small.  The  persons  assessed  are  often  not  to 
be  found  when  the  warrant  is  received,  and  the  settlement 
laws  have  so  operated  as  to  make  it  for  the  apparent  inter- 
est of  municipalities  to  abate  the  tax  of  the  poorer  aliens, 
lest  they  should  become  chargeable  to  them  as  paupers. 

We  have  no  rcturus  of  the  amounts  of  uncollected  poll- 
taxes  through  the  state,  but  approximate  figures  for  the 
city  of  Boston  are  given  in  the  preceding  table;  it  being 
the  opinion  of  some  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  substan- 
tially the  whole  alien  poll-tax  is  uncollected. 

We  see,  then,  that  onr  taxes,  so  far  as  they  are  based 
on  property,  real  or  personal,  are  collected  promptly,  and 
with  remarkable  completeness.  It  remains  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  the  discounts  which  towns  and  cities  are 
authorized  to  allow  for  prompt  payment. 
origiHofthB  The  original  design  of  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  to 

prscuoe.  ^^^^  down  tbo  compensation  of  collectors,  by  relieving 

them  of  the  necessity  of  going  after  the  tax-payers, — it 
has  also  been  defended  as  a  means  of  relieving  towns  from 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  in  anticipation  of  the 
revenue  of  the  year. 

No  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  act  of  1785,  chapter  46, 
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"  For  enforcing  the  speedy  Payment  of  Rates  and  Taxes," 
etc.  But  in  chapter  130  of  the  acts  of  1815,  such  an 
abatement  or  discount  ia  authorized  m  towns  which 
appoint  their  treasurer  collector  of  taxes,  and  by  act  of 
1826,  chapter  77,  is  extended  to  parishes  and  precincts. 
Similar  provisions,  but  extended  to  all  towns,  wore  con- 
tinued in  the  revised  statutes,  chapter  7,  §§  35,  36,  and  by 
the  general  statutes,  cliapter  11,  ^  41,  were  extended  to 
cities. 

In  our  opinion  the  system  is  open  to  very  grave  abuse, 
is  wholly  unnecessary, — not  only  works  an  inequality,  but 
an  inequality  which  favors  those  having  money  iu  hand  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  have  not,  and  puts  an  increased 
tax  directly  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  poor  and 
embarrassed,  while  to  the  same  degree  it  relieves  the  fore- 
handed and  the  rich. 

First.  The  practice  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  whole  objwtionsto 
power  of  the  state  is  behind  the  tax-gatherer.  He  can 
compel  payment  by  arrest,  distress,  sale,  or  suit.  Ilis 
demand  is  just,  is  for  a  sum  coi-tain,  and  of  which  the 
tax-payer  has  sufficient  notice  to  enable  him  to '  be  ready 
with  the  moans  of  payment.  In  addition  to  all  this,  J^^.  ^  i^ 
a  law,  first  adopted  in  1862,  and  improved  iu  1873, 
allows  the  imposition  of  interest  at  rates  which  render  it 
unprofitable,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  delay  payment. 
For  many  years  the  system  of  discount  was  not  thought 
of.  First  introduced  in  order  to  make  taxes  self-collecting 
in  towns  which  had  no  collector  but  the  town  treasurer, 
it  was  long  after  extended  to  all  towns,  and  but  recently 
to  cities.  But  though  the  right  of  discount  is  permitted, 
to  how  great  extent  it  is  availed  of,  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  certain  that  the  taxes  of  the  largest  city  in  the  state  are 
collected  without  its  aid,  and  with  wonderful  complete- 
ness. Some  towns  have  discontinued  it  after  trial,  and  in 
many  more  it  would  meet  the  same  fate,  could  the  poorer 
citizens  underhand  its  workings. 

Second.  The  allowance  of  the  discount  works  inequality 
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between  the  tax-payers  who  can  avail  themselves  of  its 
provisions,  and  those  who  cunnot. 

We  will  suppose  the  valuation  of  a  town  to  be  $100,000, 
and  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  year,  $2,000.  If 
no  discount  is  allowed,  the  tax  voted  and  laid  will  bo 
$2,000,  and  the  rate  $20  per  thousand.  But  suppose  tlio 
town  has  been  in  the  habit  of  voting  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  for  prompt  payment,  and  that  it  is  well  understood 
that  SO  per  cent._  of  the  tax  will  be  paid  in  season  to 
receive  the  abatement.  The  town  must  vote  to  raise  at 
least  $160  more  than  the  sum  needed,  and,  as  in  theory 
every  one  may  avail  himself  of  the  discount,  cannot  safely 
direct  its  assessors  to  levy  less  than  $2,200, — or  rather, 
as  the  discount  is  from  the  gross  sum,  $2,222.22. 

The  account  of  the  tax-payer  whose  estate  is  included  in 
the  valuation  at  $10,000,  and  who  is  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  discount,  stands  thus  : — 


Wbile  ten  poorer  citizens,  whose  aggregate  valuations  are 
of  the  same  amount,  but  who  find  themselves  unable  to  pay 
in  season  to  obtain  the  deduction,  stand  thus  : — 


flO,O0O.00  f222.22 


But  if  no  discount  had  been  allowed,  the  ease  would 
have  stood  as  follows : — 


.    f  10,000  fSOOO        »500,00-i  .  ., 


If  no  allowance  is  made  wlien  the  tax  is  voted,  for  the 
amount  to  be  lost  in  discount,  the  result  must  be  the  same. 
A  greater  tax  must  be  assessed  the  succeeding,  or  some 

future  year,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  dis- 
count, and  of  this  tax  the  person  unable  to  pay  in  season 
to  receive  the  abatement,  must  pay  more  than  his  share. 
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It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  a  discount  that  it  ctn  be 
availed  of  by  the  rich,  and  cannot  by  the  poor.  Whaterer 
its  amount,  one  per  cent,  or  ton,  and  there  ia  no  restriction 
in  the  law,  it  must  practically  work  an  inequality  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  liave  least. 

Third.  As  a  means  of  relieving  the  towns  from  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  for  money  borrowed,  the  plan  is  most 
absurd.  In  one  city  the  tax  bills  are^  rer[uired  to  l)e  in  the 
hands  of  the  collector  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the 
discount  allowed  for  payment  before  the  16th  of  September 
is  such,  that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  city  is  equiva- 
lent to  120  per  cent,  per  annum, — while,  in  many  towns,  the 
discount  calculated  in  the  same  way,  is  equivalent  to  the 
payment  of  interest  at  40  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  baro 
statement  of  the  fact  shows  that  the  practice  cannot  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  economy  in  the  saving  of  inter- 
est to  municipalities. 

Fourth.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  tho  practice,  and 
the  various  rates  of  discount  in  tho  places  which  adopt  it, 
render  the  statistics  of  rates  and  amount  of  taxes  unreli- 
able. A  place  which  allows  10  per  cent,  discount,  stands 
in  the  list  with  an  apparent  rato  of  $20  per  thousand,  and 
an  apparent  tax  of  say  $80,000,  when  both  rate  and  tax 
should  bo  much  less. 

Fifih.  This  practice  is  inconsistent  with  the  attitude 
which  a  state  ought  to  maintain  toward  its  subjects.  Tho 
command,  with  penalty  for  disobedience,  rather  than  the 
reward  for  that  compliance  which  government,  as  of  course, 
has  a  right  to  expect,  is  the  true  policy  for  a  state.  The 
moral  effect  is  bad  upon  those  who  are  persuaded,  with  a 
money  reward,  to  discharge  their  duty,  while  those  who 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discount,  find  a  direct  incen- 
tive to  delay  their  contributions  as  long  as  possible,  for 
only  then  can  they  approximate  to  equality  in  rates  with 
their  more  favored  neighbors.  The  longer,  without  addi- 
tional expense,  they  can  put  off  their  payments,  the  nearer 
does  the  interest  they  can  make  on  their  money  in  hand 
approach  that  allowed  as  discount. 
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^itCTeatupon  The  practicB  of  charging  interest  upon  deUnqucnt  taxes, 
seems  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  It  is  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  an  equality  of  burdens, — for  if  one  man 
is  allowed,  without  interest,  to  delay  payment  of  his  tax 
for  a  year  after  it  has  become  due,  his  assessment  is,  in 
effect,  reduced  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  value  only 
of  its  amount  payable  after  one  year.  Its  imposition  as  a 
penalty  for  disobedience  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  citizen,  and  it  can 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  insure  prompt  payment  even  by  those 
who  are  able  to  realize  the  highest  gains  from  their  invest- 
ments. 
Rwommend*.  'Wo  accordingly  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
of  law.  authorizing  discount  for  prompt  payment. 

Coiieotionby  Jq  tliis  conncctioH  WO  will  add  a  suggestion  as  to  the 

expediency  of  authorizing — in  addition  of  course  to  present 
methods — the  collection  of  all  taxes,  and  assessments  in 
the  nature  of  taxes,  by  suit,  whenever  payment  has  been 
neglected  beyond  a  fixed  or  reasonable  time. 
Qninry,  68.  The  old  doctrlno  was  that  taxes  eould  not  be  collected 

sMctm  ]jy  suit,  at  law,  another  remedy  having  been  provided 
(which  must  be  strictly  followed),  by  an-est,  distress  or 
sale. 

But  customs  dues  have  always  been  collectible  by  suit, 

both  here  and  in  England,  and  internal-revenue  taxes  duo 

the  United  States  may  be  sued  for  by  the  United  States, 

even  before  they  have  been  assessed. 

1862  312  '^'^'^  method   has  been  found  so  convenient  and  effi- 

Q^'^'ia,        ^'i*'"^  ^'i*^^'  ^^'-'  ^°™''  y^i'^'  collectors  have  been  authorized 

U  18^20.  jq  employ  it  against  delinquent  tax-payers  for  the  collection 

of  ordinary  taxes. 

It  is  especially  valuable  in  eases  where  payment  is  re- 
sisted on  legal  grounds,  as  it  allows  all  questions  to  be 
tried  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  in  tlie  common  and  usual 
manner.  There  are  mauy  local  taxes,  or  assessments,  for 
specific  purposes,  as  the  building  of  sidewalks,  sewers, 
etc.,  the  collection  of  which  is  commonly  intrusted  to  the 
boards  having  charge  of  the  works,  and  which,  if  allowed 
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to  become  delinquent,  sboiild.be  collectible  by  suit  in  all 
cases.  At  present,  the  metlioda  of  enforcing  their  pay- 
ment must  be  sought  in  the  special  acts  or  municipal 
charters  by  which  they  are  authorized.  They  arc  usually 
levied  upon  real  estate,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  general 
law  is  commonly  the  only  rule  for  their  enforcement,— as, 
"to  bo  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  taxes  upon  real  i8ar,i3!,S!i. 
estate " ;  "  such  sales  to  be  conducted  in  like  manner  as 
sales  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes" ;  and  any  attempt  to 
levy  an  assessment  of  this  kind,  except  by  suit,  will  be 
found  full  of  technical  difficulties,  if  not  impossible. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that,  as  these  assessments 
are  usually  laid  for  purposes  in  the  nature  of  betterments, 
it  is  not  good  policy  to  allow  their  collection  out  of  the 
property  of  the  owner,  other  than  that  benefited,  as 
could  be  done  by  suit  if  there  were  no  restrictions,-— that 
for  such  a  tax,  if  the  owner  will  surrender  his  estate,  the 
government  should  demand  no  more.  In  some  classes  of 
cases  this  objection  might  bo  sound,  in  others  certainly 
unsound.  When  valid,  it  can  bo  met  by  allowing  the 
owner  to  bar  the  suit,  by  tendering  a  release  of  his  estate 
on  payment  to  him  of  the  valuation  put  upon  it,  less  the 
amount  of  the  tax, — or  upon  tender  of,  a  release  of  an 
interest  in  it,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole 
which  the  tax  bears  to  the  valuation; — or  by  restricting  the 
levy  of  execution  on  the  judgment  to  the  assessed  estate. 

The  Tax  Commissionee. 

,At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  general  statutes,  g.s.  e.sT, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  was  a  tax  imposed  J^^p^JJ'  s  "• 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  all  banks  existing  by  authority  f^f'-^^-^*- 
of  the  state,  and  any  deficiency  of  revenue  was  met  by  a  ^  Cuah.  ua. 
state  tax.     In  assessing  such  a  tax,  the  shares  in  banks 
and  in  any  corporations,  "within  or  without  the  state," 
were  assessed  to  the  shareholders  after  making  proper 
allortaijce  for  the  real  estate  or  machinery  locally  assessed 
where   situated.     During   the   war,  the  national   govern- 
ment gave  charters  to  banking  institutions.     The  privi- 
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leges  offered  were  sucb,  that  by  the  end  of  tlie  war  nil 
state  charters  had  been  surrendered.  The  Common- 
wealth, deprived  of  a  substantial  revenue,  endeavored  to 
replace  it  without  resorting  to  direct  taxation. 

The  first  attempt  was  an  act  laying  a  tax  npon  shares 
^  held  in  Massachusetts  corporations  by  persons  without  the 
Commonwealth.  This  was  pronounced  uneonstitntional, 
and  was  repealed  by  a  law  of  the  subsequent  year,  which 
laid  a  tax  of  one  and  onc-sixlh  per  cent,  upon  any  excess 
of  value  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  fixed 
property  of  the  corporations  taxable  where  located. 

To  secure  tliis  tax,  it  was  necessary  that  assessora 
should  report  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  machinery 
of  corporations  established  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  that  corporations  should  report  the  amount  and  value 
of  their  capital  stock,  to  some  central  authority,  empow- 
ered to  aggregate  the  local  assessments  of  fixed  property, 
to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  value  of  all  the  shares, 
and  determine  the  amount  of  the  tax.  As  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  deprive  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  revenue 
they  had  received  from  the  assessment  of  the  shares,  a 
provision  was  inserted  that  the  tax  collected  upon  shares 
taxable  by  former  provisions  should  bo  credited  and  paid 
over  to  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  holders  of  such 
shares  resided.  This  work  could  be  performed  only  by 
some  central  officer,  acting  for  all  the  municipalities,  who 
could  scan  the  returns,  and  make  the  proper  entries,  in 
favor  of  the  cities  and  towns  entitled  to  the  tax.  Under 
the  act,  the  treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  made  a  board  of  commissioners.  The  experience  of 
a  year,  and  the  scrutiny  to  which  the  act  had  been  exposed 
in  the  courts,  seeming  to  render  a  modification  of  the  law 
desirable,  the  next  legislature  enacted  an  amendment, 
which,  with  very  slight  changes,  has  remained  in  force. 
By  this  act,  the  treasurer  pf  the  state  was  made  tax  com- 
missioner. But  the  operations  of  the  act  of  the  previous 
year  had  demonstrated  that  a  very  large  amount  of  time 
and   labor  must  be  expended   by  an  officer,   who  must 
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annually  receive  the  returns  of  the  assessors  of  a  veiy  5§i,2.b, 
large  proportion  of  the  towns  of  the  state ;  from  guar- 
dians, administrators,  executors,  trustees,  or  copart- 
nerships, who  might  hold  any  shares  of  Massachusetts 
corporate  stock  ;  from  the  treasurer  of  every  such  organ- 
ization, and  of  certain  corporations  chartered  by  authority 
of  other  governments  than  our  own,  but  doing  business  in 
this  state.  The  returns  thus  received  required,  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  law,  a  careful  analysis  and  com- 
parison, tliat  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  value  of  5|3.*.5, 
the  stock  should  not  be  absorbed  by  the  assessment  of  the 
fixed  property,  and  that  the  full  value  of  all  the  shares 
should  be  obtained ;  and  that,  when  the  whole  tax  for  the 
year  had  been  determined  and  adjusted,  the  municipalities 
entitled  to  share  in  the  amount  collected,  should  receive 
their  just  due.  The  legislature,  recognizing  that  the 
duties  here  outlined  involved  a  vast  amount  of  detail,  and 
executive  and  clerical  labor,  authorized  the  tax  commis- 
sioner (the  treasurer)  to  appoint  a  deputy,  as  it  was  very  512. 
clear  that  should  he  attempt  personally  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  new  position,  he  would  have  but  little  time 
for  those  of  the  treasury  department. 

Some  four  years  since,  it  having  been  found  that  the 
very  slight  supervision  which  the  national  bank  act  per- 
mitted to  local  assessors  was  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  taxation  of  all  the  shares,  as  near  an  approach  to 
the  methods  of  the  corporation  tax  act  as  the  limitations  isv^  m. 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States  would  admit,  brought  the  ^^'^' 
whole  national  banking  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tax  upon  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  tax 
commissioner. 

Enactments  since  passed,  providing  for  the  better  collec- 
tion of  taxes  upon  corporations,  requiring  returns  by  cor- 
porations holding  personal  property  as  collateral,  by 
assessors,  of  municipal  debts  and  assets,  steam-boilers, 
and  of  certain  property  exempt  from  taxation, — all  of 
which  returns,  tabulated  by  this  officer,  must  be  reported 
to  the  legislature,  or  to  the  assessors  of  the  cities  and 
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towns  of  the  state, — have  iinposeiJ  duties  upon  the  depart- 
ment whicli  have  made  the  office  of  his  deputy  most  labori- 
ous and  important.  Of  necessity  the  treasurer,  who  is 
the  nominal  tax  eommissioncr,  can  give  but  slight  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  his  office;  he  must  rely  on  his 
deputy,  with  whom  his  relations  are  not  more  closely 
identified  than  are  those  of  the  town  treasurer  or  collector 
with  the  board  of  assessors.  The  office  aud  work  of  the 
deputy  have  outgrown  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  bureau, 
and  his  office  should  be  recognized  as  the  department 
where  the  state  taxes  are  assessed;  and  from  it  should  bo 
transmitted  to  the  state  treasurer  the  "list"  of  tixes  for 
collection,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  practice  in  use  between 
town  assessors  and  collectors. 

When  officers  of  corporations  and  citizens,  assessors  and 
collectors  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  even  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  in  referring  to 
the  tax  commissioner,  have  reference  to  the  deputy,  and 
not  the  principal,  it  is  clearly  time  that,  his  generally 
received  standing  should  he  officially  recognized. 

As  an  illustration,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when,  a  few  years  since,  a  revaluation  of  the  estates  in 
the  Commonwealth  was  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
state  tax,  this  work — which  from  our  earliest  history  had 
always  been  performed,  at  great  expense,  by  a  large  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  sitting  dui-Jng  the  recess— was 
ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  tax  commissioner.  The  act 
required  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish  certain  returns, 
the  sergeant-at-arms  to  provide  a  suitable  room ;  and  by 
the  second  section  of  the  law  "  the  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth "  was  directed  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  said 
tax  commissioner  an  abstract  of  returns  made  to  him.  In 
other  words,  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  himself  an 
abstract  of  returns  made  to  himself.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  legislator  who  drew  the  act,  and  the 
legislature  that  passed  it,  knew  and  intended  that  this  very 
important  work  was  to  be  uitrusted  to  the  depuft/  tax  com- 
missioner.    At  all  events,  after  the  work  was  enacted  into 
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a  law,  within  two  years  the  tax  commissiouer  was  again 
authorized  to  make  a  new  valuation,  to  bo  reported  to  the 
legislature  of  1876,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was 
"well  understood  under  whose  supervision  the  labor  was  to 
bo  performed. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  Does  not  the  present  system 
work  well,  and  if  so,  why  change  the  plan? 

While  we  believe  that  substantial  advantage  would  ^ 
follow  the  change  wc  have  suggested,  wo  might  not  have  ^™ 
deemed  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  had  not  our  views  in  rela- 
tion to  this  department  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
present  duties,  Wc  believe  that  with  little  or  possibly  no 
expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  this  department  might  be 
made  the  head  of  the  executive  officers  appointed  to  carry 
into  effect  our  assessment  laws. 

By  our  present  methods  there  is  no  head.  The  law 
is  necessarily  complicated.  Upon  the  proper  construction 
of  its  provisions,  tlie  members  of  the  legal  profession  can- 
not agree,  and  cases  are  frequently  taken  to  the  courts 
for  determination.  Not  a  year  has  passed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  general  statutes,  but  its  chapter  "of  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes,"  has  been  amended  or  added  to,  until 
upward  of  eighty  acts  directly  or  remotely  affecting  tax- 
ation can  be  found  upon  the  statute  books.  The  Com- 
monwealth has  no  agency  in  its  execution  except  that 
through  the  tax  commissioner  she  assesses  certain  corpo- 
rations. The  general  revenue  law  is  intrusted  to  more 
than  three  hundred  different  cities  and  towns,  who  elect 
from  their  citizens,  officers  to  execute  its  provisions.  Uni- 
formity of  construction  and  administration  under  such  a 
system  would  bo  impossible,  even  if  every  local  board 
desired  to  do  its  full  duty.  But  valuation  acts  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  boards  so  chosen  may  yield  to  the 
temptation  that  has  made  boards  of  equalization  a  necessity 
in  other  states.  It  is  well  known  tliat  local  boards  have 
been  found  who  would  give  to  tho  law  a  construction  in 
the  BupiJosed  interests  of  their  locality,  or,  if  its  languago 
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■was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  ignore  the  statute 
altogetlier. 

The  state  should  have  its  agent  upon  every  board  of 
aasessora  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  order  not  to  add. 
to  the  number  of  officers  or  to  the  expense  of  town  gov- 
ernment, he  should  bo  selected  from  tlie  local  board. 
Through  such  an  agent,  a  tax  commissioner,  representing 
the  whole  state,  couTd  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  valuations  in  use  in  any  locality,  to  the 
advantage  of  every  municipality,  except  those  who  were 
placing  their  property  below  the  average,  transferring  a 
part  of  their  just  burden  to  other  places.  That  this  is 
now  done,  no  intelligent  person  can  doubt.  The  most 
effective  remedy  will  be  to  have  an  officer,  who  will  know 
the  whole  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  board,  but  whose 
position  will  tend  to  place  him  above  local  influence  when 
that  is  being  exerted  in  opposition  to  the  law.  The  town 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  may  safely  rely  on  that  feeling 
which  every  worthy  officer  has  for  the  municipalty  in 
which  he  has  his  home,  for  every  advantage  which  he  can 
legally  give.  •  ,  .       . 

■WTien  the  tax  commissioner  was  engaged  preparing  tor 
the  legislature  the  apportionment  now  in  force,  he  discov- 
ered municipalities  that  valued  their  property  as  low  as 
two-thirds,  or  even  one-half,  of  its  admitted  market  value. 
These  places  were  advanced  to  their  proper  proportion. 
In  how  many  the  evil  existed,  but  remained  undiscovered, 
cannot  be  known.  But  had  there  been  an  agent  in  each 
town,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  in  obtaining  accu- 
rate valuations,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  state  and  county 
burdens  would  have  been  more  nearly  equal  than  it  now 
is,  or  can  be  made  by  existing  methods. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  the  most  casual  observers  that 
the  character  of  our  population  is  rapidly  changing.  Our 
cities  and  larger  towns  are  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth,  while  a  strictly  farming  district  is  fortunate  if  it 
does  not  recede.  The  tendency  of  population  to  gravitate 
to  the  business  centres  is  marked,  and  the  legislature  has 
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been  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that  her  state  tax 
cannot  be  justly  Isiid  upon  a  valuation  establiahed  only 
once  ill  tea  years,  as  was  the  practice  previous  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

With  the  system  we  have  suggested,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  apportioning  the  state  and  county  taxes,  each 
year,  by  a  valuation  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  preced- 
ing May.  The  little  hillside  towns  would  bo  relieved  at 
once,  to  the  extent  of  their  decline,  and  the  prosperous 
places  would  assume  the  burden  in  proportion  to  their 
increased  ability. 

So  generally  has  the  office  of  the  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioner been  recognized  by  assessors  as  the  head  of  the  tax 
system  of  the  state,  that  his  opinion  and  ruling  is  often 
asked  in  difficult  cases.  If  actually  the  head,  his  rulings 
would  be  decisive,  to  be  reversed  only  by  the  courts. 

Under  the  present  methods  he  declines  to  rule,  and 
advises  with  diffidence. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  with  force  objecijona 
against  the  system  we  propose  is,  that  it  centralizes 
power.  To  some  extent  this  is  true.  But  if  efficiency 
and  uniformity  cannot  be  secured  without  centralization, 
it  is  preferable  to  inefficiency  and  unequal  apportionment 
of  common  burdens. 

But  does  our  proposal  centralize  power,  to  a  degree 
that  is  dangerous? 

As  the  laws  now  stand,  towns  and  cities  must  elect  not  a.s.i:.  is, 
less  than  three,  and  may  elect  as  many  assessors  as  they 
deem  expedient.  If  the  state  should  select  one  of  a  local 
board,  the  person  so  selected  could  exercise  no  influence 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his  townsmen,  if  the  official 
proceedings  were  in  conformity  to  law.  The  advantage  to 
the  state  is  found  in  the  right  to  select  and  in  the  power 
of  holding  one  person,  as  her  agent,  responsible  for  all 
returns  and  information  required, — an  accountability  that 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  a  board. 

In  other  states,  boards  of  equalization — expensive  and 
cumbersome — have  been  appointed  by  central  authority, 
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witli  power  to  doom  counties  and  municipalities  as  tho 
only  method  by  which  to  obtain  substantial  equality  of 
assessment.  In  Massachusetts  tho  legislature  is  the  doom- 
ing power.  Both  these  methods  are  arbitrary.  There 
eould  not  fail  to  be  a  better  apportionment  if  the  state  had 
one  agent  in  every  board  to  see  that  tho  revenue  law  made 
to  govern  all,  should  not  be  so  administered  as  to  produce 
one  result  in  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  very  dif- 
ferent results  in  another.  Under  the  system  we  propose, 
the  Commonwealth,  holding  its  agents  to  strict  account, 
can  execute  any  assessment  law  with  equal  force  and  uni- 
formity in  all  parts  of  tho  state.  It  ean  have  at  the  head 
of  its  tax  system,  some  one  charged  to  see  that  tho 
asaefesment  laws  are  impartially  executed,  whose  rulings 
would  assist  all  executive  officers,,  and  guide  them  all 
alike ;  who  ean  watch  the  introduction  and  the  result  of 
new  methods  in  other  states,  and  whose  recommendations 
and  cxperienco  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
law-making  power. 

We  recommend  that  the  office  of  tax  commissioner  bo 
made  a  separate  department  of  the  stale;  that  tho  head 
of  the  department  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council ;  that  tho  tax  commissioner  so  appointed  shall 
annually  select  from  tho  assessors  of  oaoh  city  and  town 
one  member  of  each  board,  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
him  for  all  returns  required  by  law,  and  to  whom  he  may 
at  any  time  apply  for  a  report  upon  any  special  subject 
that  he  may  deem  important. 

AYe  also  recommend  that  the  commissioner  have  power 
at  any  time  to  revoke  his  appointment  in  favor  of  another 
member  of  the  same  board,  and  that  the  expense  of  such 
extra  services  aa  may  be  required,  be  paid  by  tho  towns  at 
the  established  rate  for  the  payment  of  assessors. 

The  Taxation  of  Mortgages. 
Upon  no  points  have  we  found  more  decided  differences 
of  opinion  than  upon  the  questions  connected  with  tho  tax- 
ation  of  mortgages.     Some   assert,   with   great   earnest- 
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ness,  that  mortgages  ought  not  to  be  taxed  at  all,  because 
they  hold  that,  if  the  mortgaged  property  ia  taxed,  a  tax 
upon  the  mortgage  ia  cloarly  double  taxation.  Others 
maintain  that,  while  the  mortgage  should  be  taxed,  the 
mortgagor  should  be  assessed  on  such  a  part  only,  of  the 
Talue  of  the  land,  as  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 
And  yet  others  claim  that,  aside  from  all  question  of 
double  taxation,  it  is  the  better  policy  for  a  state  to 
exempt  mortgages,  in  order  that  the  loaning  of  money  to 
the  owners  of  the  soil  may  be  thereby  encouraged,  and 
ttie  building  of  homes,  and  the  growth  of  agriculture, 
trade,  and  manufactures,  promoted.  Several  of  the  papers 
printed  in  the  Appendix  advocate,  with  more  or  less  full- 
ness, these  views.  Many  communications,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  were  received  from  assessors  bearing  upon 
these  points. 

Hardly  a  year  passes  in  which  petitions  are  not  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  asking  for  exemption  either 
of  the  mortgage  or  the  mortgaged  estate.  In  other 
states  a  similar  agitation  has  been  felt,  and  in  some 
places  has  wholly  or  partially  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose sought.  In  some  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  mort- 
gages have  been  exempted  from  all  taxation,  except 
for  stato  purposes.  In  Connecticut  a  system  of  "offsets" 
obtains,  under  which  the  person  in  possession  of  mort- 
gaged real  estate  is  allowed  an  exemption  or  deduction 
of  tho  amount  of  the  mortgage,  upon  making  it  certain 
that  the  mortgagee  shall  be  taxed  in  tho  state  for  the 
amount  deducted.  lu  New  Jersey,  all  mortgages  upon  LawsofNpw 
estates,  chattels  or  personal  property,  taxable  by  law,  in  nxL-iMs; 
certain  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  that  state  lying  con- 
tiguous to  New  York,  are  exempt  from  all  taxation  when 
in  the  hands  of  any  inhabitant,  corporation  or  association 
residing  or  located  in  the  specified  territory. 

For  the  proper  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  nature  of  umiiaiiong to 
the  property  with  which  wo  are  dealing,  tho  true  theory 
and  purpose  of  our  scheme  of  taxation,  and  the  constitu- 
tional Umitations  governing  us,  must  all  be  kept  in  view. 
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The  ckuae  of  the  state  constitution,  so  oft«n  cited, 
empowering  the  general  court "  to  impose  and  levy  pro- 
portionable and 'reasonable  assessments,  rates  and  taxes, 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  and  persons  resident,  and 
estates  lying  within  the  said  Commonwealth,"  would  seem 
by  implication,  at  least,  to  forbid  the  exemption  of  mort- 
gaged real  estate,  and  most  likely  also  of  mortgages  them- 
selves ;  while  the  authority  elsewhere  given  by  the  samo 
instrument  to  create  immunities  or  exemptions  for  certain 
purposes,  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  authorize  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  mortgage  or  the  mortgaged  property,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  held  or  the  persons 
by  whom  they  are  owned.  But  we  need  not  dwell  long 
upon  this  branch  of  the  Inquiry.  If  the  constitution,  as 
it  is,  stands  in  the  way  of  a  better  system,  the  people 
have  the  power  and  know  the  method  of  removing  the 
obstruction. 

The  more  important  question  then  is,  whether  the  taxa- 
tion of  mortgages  and  of  mortgaged  property  is  required 
by  the  true  theory  of  our  scheme  of  taxation.  That  the- 
ory is,  that  all  persons  bound  to  contribute  to  the  public 
charges  shall  do  so  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties. The  persons  so  bound  are  the  owners  of  all  real  estate 
which  lies  within  the  Commonwealth  and  the  owners  of 
certain  kinds  of  personal  estate  which  is  within  our  juris- 
diction, whether  residents  or  non-residents,  and  all  inhab- 
itants of  and  persons  resident  within  the  state. 

It  follows  from  the  statement  of  this  proposition  that 
there  is  an  ability  in  respect  of  all  real  estate  propor- 
tionate to  its  full  value,  however  it  may  be  owned  or 
encumbered.  This  full  ability  must  be  reached  and  be 
made  to  contribute.  It  can  be  reached  by  an  assessment 
upon  its  full  value,  and  in  that  way  only.  If  deductions 
are  allowed  for  incumbrances  or  mortgages,  innumer- 
able difficulties  occur.  Besides  the  fraud  and  deception 
to  which  the  door  is  thus  opened,  a  practical  trouble 
arises,  when  the  land  lies  in  one  town  and  the  mortgage 
is  held  in  another.     Which  of  the  two  different  rates  of 
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taxation  liable  to  prevail  in  the  two  towna  shall  be 
adopted?  If  the  land  lies  in  Monroe,  where  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  $41  per  thousand,  and  the  mortgage  is  owned 
in  Nahant,  where  the  rate  is  $5,  at  which  rate  shall  the 
value  of  the  land,  offset  by  the  mortgage,  be  assessed,  and 
in  which  -town  ?  And  if  the  land  lies  in  one  state  and  the 
mortgage  is  held  in  another,  what,  then,  shall  be  done? 
There  can  bo  but  one  answer, — the  tax  must  rest  upon  the 
full  value  of  the  land  in  the  town  where  it  is  located.  But 
shall  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  thereby  escape  taxation? 
Why  should  he  ?  He  is  as  surely  able  to  pay  as  is  the 
occupier  of  the  land  ;  why  should  ho  not,  also,  bo  taxed  ? 

But  while  the  difEculties  in  the  way  of  making  a  deduc-  T''^^''^  ^^^ 
tion  for  incumbrances  or  mortgages,  are  so  great  that  most  ^^l^r&J""^ 
of  tbo  opponents  of  the  present  system  agree  that  it  can- 
not be  done,  yet  many  still  claim  that  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  ought  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  on  it,  because 
the  mortgagor,  they  affirm,  realty  pays  both  his  own  tax 
and  that  'of  the  mortgagee, — the  former  to  the  collector 
directly,  the  latter,  indirectly,  in  the  increased  rate  of 
interest ;  and  because,  also,  if  the  tax  should  be  remitted 
to  the  mortgagee,  the  mortgagor  would  receive  the  actual 
relief,  in  a  rate  of  interest  diminished  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tax. 

These  positions  are  sufficiently  sound  to  make  it  impor- 
tant to  remember  them,  if  any  plan  of  exemption  should 
be  adopted  in  the  future.  If  any  relief  is  to  be  given,  it 
should  take  the  form  of  an  exemption  of  the  mortgage 
rather  than  of  mortgaged  estates,  and  should  apply  only 
to  future  mortgages,  or  to  those  whose  holders  should 
remit  an  amount  of  interest  equal  to  the  tax.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  were  the  mortgage  exempted  in 
the  hands  of  its  holder,  the  owner  of  the  land  would 
thereby  be  relieved  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
interest.  The  rate  of  interest  upon  mortgages  depends 
upon  many  other  things  more  closely  than  upon  tbo  rate 
of  taxation.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  respecting 
money  at  a  given  time ;  the  security  with  which  invest- 
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meats  can  be  made ;  the  general  conditions  of  business 
and  state  of  affairs  in  the  country ;  these,  and  not  the  rate 
of  taxation,  will  determine  the  rate  of  interest.  Rates  of 
taxation  vary  largely  in  different  portions  of  the  state.  lu 
some  towns  tliey  are  permanently  very  low,  and  in  others 
high.  In  many  towns  which  have  permanently  low  taxes, 
capitalists  are  resident,  who  make  loans  upon  mortgages. 
There  is  no  reasonable  probability  that  higher  taxes  will 
prevail  in  these  places,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
mortgagees  residing  in  such  towns  make  loans  upon  less 
interest  than  is  obtained  by  capitalists  residing  in  places 
where  the  taxes  are  high  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Nor  have 
any  instances  been  pointed  out  in  which  mortgagees,  upon 
removing  from  a  place  in  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  high  taxes,  to  some  more  favored  town,  have  called 
to  them  Uieir  debtors  and  bade  them  write  down  a  lesser 
rate  of  interest  for  the  future.  Neither  do  savings  banks, 
which  are  taxed  only  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  on 
deposits  invested  in  mortgages,  lend  at  less  rates  than  indi- 
viduals who  pay  over  one  and  one-half,  nor  mutual  insur- 
ance companies,  who  pay  no  tax  whatever,  demand  less 
than  savings  banks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  paid 
upon  mortgages  is  substantially  the  same  throughont  the 
state,  depending  more  upon  the  kind  of  security  and 
the  demand  for  money,  than  upon  the  rate  of  taxation. 
In  Connecticut,  the  system  of  offsets  does  not  give  the 
borrower  a  lower  rate  than  we  enjoy.  Her  corporations 
and  capitalists  are  tempted  by  the  extravi^nt  interest  paid 
at  the  West,  to  invest  in  mortgages  beyond  her  borders. 
It  is  not  shown  that  in  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  mortgages  are  untaxed,  the  rates  of  interest  are 
lower  than  elsewhere.  Undoubtedly  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  finds  the  exemption  comfortable  and  profitable, 
but  that  he  should  thereby  be  induced  to  pay  his  debtor's 
tax  if  ho  can  avoid  it,  is  a  step  too  far.  Unless  the  exemp- 
tion actually  benefits  the  party  who,  by  reason  of  want  of 
ability,  stands  in  need  of  favor,  there  is  no  possible  ground 
on  which  it  can  be  maintained. 
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The  nature  of  the  mortgage,  aa  before  stated,  must  also  Hatn^  of^a 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  uot  every  mortgage  which  is  taxa-  ponant. 
ble  under  our  law,  lior  is  a  mortgage  once  taxable  always 
taxable  until  discharged.  The  usual  Massachusetts  mort- 
gage also  differs  from  that  of  other  states,  in  that  it  is 
more  than  a  conditional  deed  of  the  mortgaged  property. 
This  subject  is  usually  treated  as  though  the  mortgages 
under  discussion  were  always  mortgages  of  real  estate 
made  to  secure  the  repayment  of  ^sums  of  money  or  debts, 
and  of  no  absolute  value  aside  from  the  land  on  which  they 
are  secured.  This  is  far  from  being  true.  Many  mort- 
gages are  of  personal  property  only,  and  some  of  both  per- 
sonal and  real.  Many  are  made  to  secure  the  performance 
of  duties  and  obligations  other  than  the  repayment  of  loans- 
of  money  or  debts, — as  to  save  the  mortgagee  harmless 
for  having  signed  a  note,  become  surety,  or  incurred  some 
other  conditional  obligation  for  the  benefit  of  the  mort- 
gagor, or  at  his  request,  and  on  such  there  is  no  money 
due,  and  very  likely  none  will  ever  become  due. 

Again,  most  mortgages  given  for  loans  of  money,  or  to 
secure  the  payment  of  debts,  are  drawn  with  promis.sory 
notes  in  the  usual  form,  negotiable,  and  signed  by  the 
mortgagor.  Such  notes  are  parts  of  the  mortgages,  but 
are  usually  upon  separate  paper,  and  may  be  sued  and 
collected  separately.  They  have,  aside  from  the  security 
of  the  mortgaged  land,  an  independent  value,  equal  to 
that  of  the  maker's  ordinary  note  for  the  same  amount. 
The  holder  of  the  mortgage-note  may  collect  it  out  of  the 
other  property  of  the  mortgagor,  without  attempting  to 
resort  to  the  land,  and  even  after  the  moi-tgagor  has  con- 
veyed all  his  right  iu  the  land  to  a  third  person.  The 
security  of  the  mortgage  may  have  become  perfectly 
worthless,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  buildings  or 
depreciation  in  value  of  land,  and  yet  the  value  of  the 
mortgage,  as  property — the  promise  of  a  solvent  debtor — 
be  unimpaired.  A  land  owner  of  abundant  means  may 
choose  to  mortgage,  and  actually  be  able  to  mortgage 
land   again   and  again,  until  the  security  afforded  by  it 
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would  be  utterly  worthless,  and  yet  all  the  mortgages,  by 
reason  of  his  abundant  ability  to  pay  them,  be  worth  as 
much  as  any  property  which  a  capitalist  can  purchase. 
,  Not  only  do  mortgages  differ  in  these  respects,  but  also 
in  the  rights  which  they  confer  upon  their  holders.  Of 
some,  the  holders  are  in  actual  occupation  of  the  mort- 
gaged estates,  while  the  holders  of  others  are  not  only  not 
in  occupation,  but  have  no  present  right  of  occupation, 
and,  unless  there  shall  be  breach  of  condition,  will  never 
have  such  a  right. 
Mn  "'  M '  With  all  the  differences  here  pointed  out,  if  our  system 

""^  treated  them  all  alike,  and  taxed  mortgages  as  mortgages, 

it  would,  no  doubt,  be  open  to  criticism.  So  far  is  it  from 
doing  this,  that  it  never  taxes  mortgages  as  such ;  what  it 
does  tax  is  the  credit  due  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  the  mortgage,  and  the  value  at 
which  it  is  assessed  is  the  value  of  the  credit.  Nor  is  the 
credit  always  taxed  under  our  system,  but  only  while, 
by  the  act  of  the  parties,  it  is  kept  distinct  from  the 
value  of  the  mortgaged  estate;  that  is,  until  the  holder 
of  the  credit  comes  also  into  possession  of  the  property 
which  his  mortgage  covers,  for  the  purpose  of  foreclosure. 
Mortgages  given,  to  secure  against  contingent  liabilities, 
are  never  taxed  to  the  holders,  until,  by  some  breach  of 
the  condition,  there  becomes  an  obligation  or  credit  duo 
to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  Then  this  credit,  or  the 
value  of  this  obligation,  is  taxed,  and,  upon  any  system 
which  taxes  credits,  it  should  always  be  taxed.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  secured,  makes  it  only  the  more  valu- 
able, and  increases,  rather  than  takes  away,  the  ability  of 
its  owner  to  pay  taxes  in  respect  of  it.  Nor  is  the  ability  of 
the  owner  of  the  mortgaged  property  to  pay  taxes  dimin- 
ished by  the  circumstance  that  his  debt,  or  obligation  to 
the  mortgagee,  is  secured  by  mortgage, — it  is  the  debt  or 
obligation  which  cripples  him,  not  the  fact  that  he  has 
given  security  that  he  will  discharge  it.  Not  until  we  are 
able  to  establish  a  system,  under  which  the  basis  of  tax- 
ation shall  be  the  balance  which  each  contributor  is  worth 
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after  deducting  all  hi3  debts — whatever  the  amount  or  wtethcrne. 
nature  of  property  in  his  possession — will  debt  be  allowed  tmmneritti. 
to  exempt  real  estate,  and  then,  whether  or  not  the  debt 
is  secured  by  mortgage  will  be  immaterial. 

An  example  or  two  may  serve  to  make  more  clear  the 
working  of  our  system  and  its  reasonableness.  A  and 
B  make  up  a  community,  A  is  the  landowner,  bis  land 
being  worth  J1,000.  B  is  a  capitalist,  and  has,  in  money, 
$1,000.  It  is  plain  that  they  should  contribute  equal 
amounts  to  the  iiubiic  charges.  Before  the  next  assess- 
ment day,  B  has  loaned  A  his  money,  receiving  only  his 
verbal  promise  of  repayment,  A  has  the  money  in  hand 
on  the  assessment  day,  and  is  ready  to  repay  it  if  asked. 
It  is  yet  plain  that  B  has  the  same  ability  to  pay  taxes, 
in  respect  of  his  money,  that  he  had  the  year  before,  and 
A  the  same  ability,  in  respect  of  his  land.  There  ia  no 
more  reason  for  exemption  to  either  than  before.  By  the 
next  assessment  day  the  situation  has  been  changed  merely 
in  this :  A  has  given  to  B  his  note  for  the  money,  B's 
ability,  in  respect  of  his  money,  and  A's,  in  respect  of  his 
land,  are  still  unchanged.  Each  should  be  taxed  as  at  first 
on  these  articles.  Another  year  passes,  and,  although  A 
is  yet  abundantly  able  to  pay  the  note  to  B,  they  have 
quarreled,  and  be  will  not  do  it.  As  a  consequence,  B 
has  sued  him,  and  attached  his  real  estate  on  the  writ. 
They  have  still  the  same  abilities  as  before,  and  should  be 
taxed, — A,  in  respect  of  his  real  estate,  B,  of  his  money. 
Before  the  next  year  the  suit  has  been  settled,  and  A, 
although  able  to  pay  as  before,  has  given  to  B  a  mortgage 
to  secure  the  note.  There  has  been  no  breach  of  con- 
dition, and  no  interference  of  B  with  the  use  of  the  land. 
B  surely  has  no  less  ability  by  reason  of  his  security,  and 
A  no  less  by  reason  thus  far  of  the  mortgage.  Tax  them 
as  before.  The  next  assessment  day,  however,  finds  A 
insolvent,  and  B  in  possession  of  the  land,  under  his  mort- 
gage. A  has  no  longer  any  ability  in  respect  of  his  land. 
It  is  out  of  his  possession,  and,  although  his  right  to  re- 
deem it  has  not  been  extinguished,  he  has  no  means  of 
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regaining  its  possession.  He  can  no  longer  be  taxed  in 
respect  of  his  land.  B  still  has  his  mortgage  nod  note 
against  A,  The  credit  is  due  to  him,  but,  as  a  credit,  it 
is  worthless.  In  respect  of  it  as  a  credit,  and  aside  from 
the  land,  he  no  longer  has  ability.  He  is  no  longer 
assessed  upon  it,  as  a  mortgage  or  credit,  but  only  upon 
the  land  of  which  he  is  in  possession,  and  in  respect  of 
which  he  now  has  ability.  Should  A,  by  good  fortune, 
redeem  the  land  before  the  next  assessment,  the  assessor 
will  again  tax  him  for  it,  and  B  for  the  money  which  he 
again  has  in  hand. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  taxation  of  mortgages,  or 
rather  of  credits  by  mortgage,  under  the  Massachusetts 
system. 

In  the  instance  given,  has  any  injustice  been  done? 
Has  any  property  been  twice  taxed,  or  any  person 
assessed  in  respect  of  an  ability  which  he  did  not  possess? 
If  either  A  or  B  had  been  exempted  when  taxed,  would 
not  the  other  have  been  compelled  to  pay  more  than  his 
£xir  proportion? 

"But,"  it>,.'. said,  "the  instance  given  supposes  that  the 
borrower  is  able  to  repay  the  loan  without  having  recourse 
to  the  mortgaged  property,  while  the  common  case  differs 
in  that,  what  the  mortgagor  owns,  is  usually  only  a  small 
interest  in  the  mortgaged  property."  And,  again,  it  is 
objected  that  in  the  example  nothing  is  said  about  tax- 
in"-  A  on  the  money  which  he  has  in  possession,  cither  in 
cash  or  its  proceeds,  and  for  which  ho  owes  B. 

The  money,  or  ita  proceeds,  in  A's  hands,  may  have  been 
taxable,  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  "Whether 
taxable  or  not,  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  how  the 
repayment  of  tlio  money  duo  to  B  was  secured;  that  is, 
upon  the  fact  that  his  real  estate  was,  or  was  not,  mort- 
gaged. In  like  manner,  the  fact  that  the  mortgagor,  in 
one  sense,  owns  but  an  equity,  and  has  no  means  of  dis- 
charging the  mortgage  debt,  except  out  of  the  land, — in 
other  words,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  tho  mortgage 
maicos  no  difference  with  his  ability  to  pay  taxes  in  re- 
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spect  of  the  land.  He  haa  the  samo  ability  which  he 
■would  have  with  the  same  debt  and  no  mortgage, — the 
debt,  not  the  mortgage,  takes  away  his  ability. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  whether,  in  theory,  that 
system  of  taxation  would  be  most  just,  which  allows  a 
debt  to  offset  property  of  whatever  kind,  the  circumstance 
that  the  debt,  in  some  cases,  is  secured  by  mortgage,  is 
plainly  immaterial  in  determining  for  how  much  either  the 
debtor  or  creditor  should  be  taxed. 

The  laws  in  force  in  New  Jersey,  from  1851  to  1868,  J't'^'^J^^ 
allowed  a  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  value  of  all 
estate,  real  or  personal,  for  all  debts  due  to  persons  in 
the  state.  The  effect  of  the  system,  in  that  state,  is 
described,  and  a  change  recommended,  in  the  report  of  a 
commission,  of  which  Chancellor  Ogden  was  chainnan, 
appointed  to  revise  their  tax  laws,  in  18C7,  and  from 
whose  report  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  other  principal  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Report  of  Hon. 
commissioners  has  been  turned,  and  to  which  tlic  communica-  andotberaioth 
tions  they  have  received  have  been  largely  directed,  is  the  gen-  NcwJeraeyjn 
eral  subject  of  deduction  for  debts.  is,  i^""'    ' 

"  The  present  laws  permit  a  deduction  to  be  made,  from  the 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  each  individual  assessed, 
for  all  debts  owing  from  such  individual  to  creditors  residing  in 
the  state.  For  debts  owing  to  creditors  out  of  the  state,  no  de- 
ductions are  allowed.  Except,  therefore,  as  to  indebtedness  to 
non-resident  creditors,  the  individual  is  taxed  for  his  property, — 
not  on  its  amount,  but  on  the  difference  between  that  amount 
and  iiis  debts, — in  other  words,  not  upon  the  property  he  holds, 
but  on  the  sum  he. is  worth.  The  property  held  bj'  htm  may  be 
extensive,  ct^lex  and  valuable ;  and  yet,  while  secured  and 
protected  to  the  holder  by  the  government  of  the  state,  he  may 
pay  nothing  toward  the  expenses  of  the  state  in  return  for  the 
protection  received.  Lands  and  goods  situated  in  one  part  of  the 
state  may  in  this  way  be  exclusively  taxed  in  another  ;  correctly 
speaking,  they  are  not  taxed  at  all, — the  taxes  imposed  in  such 
cases  being  not  on  the  land  or  the  tangible  goods,  but  on  the 
credits  or  claims  belonging  to  the  creditor  in  the  place  where  he 
lives.     The  inequalities  and  inconveniences  thus  caused  are  the 
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subject  of  very  general  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  By  some 
it  is  urged  that  no  deduction  should  be  made  but  for  debts  due 
to  creditors  in  the  same  township  or  city  j  by  others,  for  debts 
due  to  creditors  in  the  county  ;  by  nearly  all  it  is  strenuously 
urged  that  such  deductions  should  be  allowed  only  from  personal 
estate.  Upon  the  latter  point  the  judgment  of  officials,  and 
others  from  whom  communications  have  been  received  by  the 
commissioners,  or  with  whom  they  have  personally  conferred, 
has  been  nearly  unanimous. 

"  The  workings  of  the  present  laws  have  caused  a  general 
conviction  that  their  provisions  should  be  changed,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  allow  no  deduction  from  lands,  and  to  require  them 
to  be  assessed  to  the  holder,  without  reference  to  indebtedness 
or  liens, 

"On  the  other  side,  many  who  concur  in  the  necessity  of 
denying  such  deductions  from  lands,  go  further,  and  urge,  with 
more  consistency  of  reasoning,  that  the  inequalities  and  incon- 
veniences complained  of  can  be  corrected  only  by  allowing  no 
deductions  at  all, — by  assuming,  as  the  basis  of  taxation  in  each 
individual  case,  the  value  of  the  property  held,  whether  personal 
or  real. 

"  Upon  the  best  consideration  they  have  been  able  to  give, 
the  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  last-mentioned 
principle  is  the  true  one,  and  have  accordingly  made  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  accompanying  bill. 

"  If  deductions  be  allowed  iVom  one  kind  of  property,  they 
can  discover  no  satisfactory  reasons  why  they  should  not  be 
equally  allowed  from  another. 

"If  the  man  holding  only  his  farm,  and  earning  by  his  labor 
a  support  for  his  family,  be  not  allowed  to  lighten  his  taxes  by 
deducting  his  debts  from  his  taxable  estate,  why  allow  sueh  de- 
ductions to  the  wealthy  holder  of  notes,  mortgages  and  bonds? 
The  difficulties  necessarily  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  prepent  laws  are  in. this  behalf  based,  form, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  a  weighty  argument 
against  the  principle  itself.  It  is  found,  upon  experiment,  to  be 
attended  with  so  many  and  serious  evils  as  to  forbid  its  impar- 
tial application.  The  effort  to  alleviate  these  evils,  by  restrict- 
ing its  application  to  the  holders  only  of  personal  estate,  is  an 
admission  of  the  unsoundness  or  impracticable  nature  of  the 
principle,  and  will  necessarily  impose  an  increased  and  dispro- 
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portionate  burden  of  taxation  on  the  agricultural  and  landed 
interest  of  the  state. 

"Personal  property  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  all  prosperous  com- 
munities, consists  largely  of  rights  and  credits, — termed  in  the 
law,  incorporal  things.  They  are  evidenced  and  secured  by 
not«s,  bonds,  mortgages,  book-accounts,  certificates  of  stock  and 
other  contracts,  express  or  implied.  They  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant and  considerable  part  of  the  wealtb  of  the  state.  They  are, 
to  their  holders,  property  of  the  most  productive  and  available 
kind.  More  than  all  others,  they  occasion  the  litigation  that 
occupies  our  courts  and  brings  into  play  the  expensive  machin- 
ery and  agencies  of  the  law.  Why  should  the  holders  of  this 
species  of  property  enjoy  immunities  or  be  entitled  to  deductions 
not  allowed  to  the  holders  of  lands? 

"  But  tiie  principle  on  which  the  revised  bill  is  in  this  respect 
framed  does  not  derive  its  support  merely  from  the  obvious  and 
acknowledged  difficulties  of  carrying  into  practice  the  principle 
on  which  the  existing  tax-laws  are  formed.  The  principle  of  the 
bdl  has  been  adopted  because  believed  to  be  in  itself  a  sound 
and  equitable  one.  Taxes  on  property  are  defined  to  be  the 
tribute  which  that  property  owes  to  the  state  for  the  protection, 
scLunty  and  consequent  value  it  receives  from  the  government 
of  the  state.  The  protection  so  received  is  commensurate  with 
the  property  held,  and  not  with  the  sum  or  balance  the  holder 
may  be  found  to  be  worth.  If  the  owner  of  land  be  indebted  to 
his  creditors  for  the  value  of  the  land,  and  this  indebtedness  be 
represented  by  note  or  bond,  tbo  land  is  one  property  and  the 
note  or  bond  another.   Each  is  protected  by  the  law,  and  each  one 

owes  its  tribute  to  the  law.     They  are  in  no  sense  the  same, 

different  in  their  natures,  their  titles,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put.  Each  may  be  sold  and  traasferred  by  the  holder 
without  regard  to  the  other.  Nor  does  the  note  necessarily 
represent  or  depend  for  its  value  on  the  land.  It  may  be  paid 
by  other  means  and  other  property,— by  the  industry,  the  labor,, 
or  the  future  services  of  the  maker.  For  all  other  purposes,  tlie 
note  and  the  land  are  regarded  by  the  law,  and  are  treated  in 
fact,  as  distinct  and  valuable  things.  Why  should  they  not  be 
treated  as  such  in  the  laying  of  taxes?  The  credit  is  made,  and 
the  note  or  bond  or  mortgage  is  given,  because  the  convenience' 
and  advantage,  both  of  buyer  and  seller,  are  thereby  subserved. 
The  buyer  prefers  the  one  propertyand  the  seller  the  other.  Tax- 
ing each  property  .is  not  double  taxation.    The  same  is  true  in 
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the  transfer  or  sale  of  other  things  as  well  as  of  land.  In  every 
case  when  a  sale  is  made  upon  credit,  the  credit  is  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  its  holder. 

"  These  credits  due  from  solvent  debtors  are  to  be  included 
in  the  ^gregate  of  each  individual's  taxable  estate.  The  diffi- 
culty, if  any  exists,  of  deciding  in  each  case  what  debtors  ai-e 
solvent  and  what  credits  are  good,  is  a  difficulty  that  exists 
equally,  whether  deductions  be  or  be  not  allowed.  The  value  of 
a  credit  is  dependent  not  alone  on  the  tangible  things  the  debtor 
may  own  when  the  credit  is  made.  It  may  be,  and  in  fact 
usually  is,  dependent  on  his  property  of  other  descriptions,  as 
well  as  on  his  honesty,  industry  and  skill.  The  wealth  of  a 
civilized  community  does  not  consist  merely  of  what  can  be  seen 
and  touched. 

"  Prior  to  1851,  taxes  were  Jaid  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  polls,  on  things  of  the  latter  description, — 
that  is,  upon  lands  and  certainties  ratable  by  law.  With  the 
increase  of  the  public  expenses,  it  was  conceded  that  they 
ought  to  be  laid  on  a  different  basis, — on  one  comprehending  alt 
property  alike.  This  was  attenapted  to  be  done  by  the  law  of 
1651.  That  law  authorized  deductions  for  debts  within  certain 
limits,  or  between  certain  persons.  The  frequent  change:  since 
made  in  the  law,  as  to  how  and  when  deductions  ought  to  be 
made,  sufficiently  evince  that,  so  long  as  allowed  to  any  extent, 
the  law  must  be  a  constant  subject  of  dispute  and  change,  occa- 
sioning the  evils  not  only  of  an  erroneous  system,  but  the  per- 
haps greater  evils  of  an  unsettled  and  changeable  one. 

"  The  commissioners  are  aware  how  impracticable  it  is  to 
carry  out  with  exactness,  in  actual  affairs,  any  theorj-  or  princi- 
ple, however  sound  in  itself;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  devise 
any  system  of  taxes  which  shall  lay  it'*  burdens  with  entire 
equality  and  fairness, — still  more,  that  shall  be  admitted  to  do 
so  by  all  on  whom  its  burdens  arc  laid.  They  believe,  however, 
that  the  plan  proposed,  of  taxing  property  according  to  its 
value  in  the  hands  of  its  holder,  with  no  deductions  for  bis 
debts,  is  more  just  and  equal  than  any  heretofore  tried.  They 
believe  that  the  more  carefully  it  is  considered,  the  more  clearly 
it  will  appear  to  be  so.  While  there  is,  in  fact,  under  this  plan, 
no  taxing  of  the  same  property  twice,  the  taxable  property  will 
be  largely  increased,  the  work  of  assessing  simplified  and  light- 
ened, and  no  encouragement  offered  to  the  creation  of  fictitious 
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Nor  haa  the  system  of  offsets  met  with  better  success  in  Report  of  com- 
Connecticut.  The  commissioners  appointeil  in  1867  to  mieaionere. ims, 
consider  the  eubject  of  taxation,  quote  in  their  report  a 
part  of  the  above  extract  from  the  New  Jersey  report,  and 
characterize  their  own  system  of  offsets  as  "  not  only  per- 
nicious in  ite  operation,  but  unsound  and  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple." 

The  Vermont  law  also  allows  a  deduction  from  the  list  g-  ^-  <■!  vt. 

p.  524,  §  50. 

of  the  personal  property  of  each  person,  of  the  amount  of 
all  debts  due  from  him  over  and  above  the  sums  due  him 
from  solvent  debtors,  with  a  proviso  that  any  person  claim- 
ing a  deduction  on  account  of  debts  shall  answer  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  listers  or  assessors.  But  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  people  of  that  state  are  yearly  becoming 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  this  system,  and 
may  abandon  it  for  what  seems  the  only  one  practicable ; 
viz.,  to  assume  as  the  basis  of  taxation  the  value  of  prop- 
erty held. 

Evasion  op  Taxation  upon  Credits. 

Mortgages  as  well  as  other  debts  often  escape  taxation.  Eyaeionofui. 
Our  laws  tax  "money  at  interest  and  other  debts  due  the  ■^rcaita. 
persons  to  be  taxed  more  than  thoy  are  indebted  or  pay    '  ■''    ' 
interest  for."     Our  system  will  not  admit  tangible  prop- 
erty to  be  offset  by  debts  of  any  kind,  but  permits  a  debt 
due  to  any  person  to  be  diminished  to  the  extent  that  such 
person  is  himself  indebted.     This  provision,  since  United 
States  bonds  have  become  an  important  class  of  property, 
has  been  used  to  exempt,  not  only  the  bonds  which  the 
national  government  have  declared  shall  be  free  from  all 
state  or  municipal  taxation,  but  credit  property  whicH  our 
system  requires  shall  be  assessed,  and  which  the  general 
goveiTiment  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  exempt 
from  assessment. 

An  illustration  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  A  merchant  has 
$100,000  in  merchandise.  As  assessment-day  draws  near, 
his  stock  is  reduced  to  $25,000,  while  $80,000,  representiug 
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the  Wanoe  of  the  »100,000  and  his  profits,  are  in  his 
assets  as  bills  receivable.  Under  our  law  he  shonld  be 
assessed  tl05,000.  But  just  previous  to  the  day  of  assess- 
ment he  goes  to  a  broker  and  purchases  tSO.OOO  worth  of 
United  Slates  bonds.  He  gives  his  note  and  leaves 
tbem  as  collateral  security  for  its  payment.  He  is  now 
ready  to  make  his  return  for  the  annual  tax.  He  offers 
his  schedule  of  $25,000  stock  in  trade.  The  assessor 
reminds  him  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  he  is 
doing  business  on  *100,000  capital.  He  does  not  deny 
the  fact,  but  answers  that  tbe  remainder  of  his  capital  is 
invested  in  United  States  bonds.  But  he  is  asked.  Have 
you  no  bills  receivable  for  merchandise  sold?  He  admits 
that  he  has,  but  informs  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment that  he  has  no  "money  at  interest  or  debts  due  him 
more  than  ho  is  indebted  or  pays  interest  for."  The 
assessor  is  compelled  to  take  the  $25,000  valuation,  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  assessed  for  the  balance. 
The  merchant  walks  to  the  broker's  office,  sells  the  bonds 
at  a  price  which  is  not  a  matter  of  much  controversy, 
and  with  the  money  he  discharges  his  note,  and  retires 
to  his  counting-room  satisfied  with  the  $1,200  gained  in 
the  transaction. 

This  device  is  available  to  the  holdei-s  of  mortgages,  and 
used  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  As  a  remedy,  we  do 
not  propose  that  mortgages  and  other  solvent  debts  should 
be  taxed  specifically,  without  deduction  of  debts  due,  for 
there  are  obvious  objections  to  such  a  plan.  But  wo  con- 
ceive that  the  owners  of  United  States  bonds,  whether  they 
are  held  as  an  investment  or  for  a  temporary  pui-pose, 
should  be  content  with  the  exemption  accorded  to  them, 
■and  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  they  be  permitted 
to  extend  their  exempting  power  to  other  descriptions  of 
property.  , 

Another  device  by  which  credit  property,  m  the  nature 
of  and  with  all  the  security  of  a  mortgage,  evades  assess-' 
ment,  may  he  thus  described ; 

An  owner  of  laud  cute  the  same  into  building  lots  and 
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sells  it  to  purchasers  upon  these  terms :  he  gives  them  a 
bond  agreeing  to  convey  the  land  upon  the  payment  of  the 
agreed  price  within  a  certain  term  of  years.  He  permits 
the  purchaser  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  and  build 
his  house ;  it  being  covenanted  that  all  taxes  and  assess- 
ments on  the  land  and  interest  upon  the  principal  sum  shall 
be  met  by  the  buyer  until  the  purchase-money  ia  fully  paid. 
Whether  or  not  the  papers  are  so  drawn  as  to  create  a  debt 
due  from  the  purchaser  to  the  seller,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  amount  upon  which  interest  is  paid  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  debt  due. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  all  sums  of  money  upon 
which  interest  is  paid,  which  are  secured  to  the  person  """' 
who  receives  such  interest  by  any  agreement  or  bond  for 
the  sale  of  real  estate,  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  money  at  interest;  and  that  no  money  at 
interest  or  debt  due  a  person  to  be  taxed,  shall  be  offset 
or  lessened  by  any  debts  due  from  such  person,  except  by 
that  amount  only  which  such  person  may  owe  in  excess  of 
all  property  held  by  him,  which  is  legally  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  Taxation  op  "Goods,  Chattels,  Money,  and 
Effects,  wherever  they-  are." 

For  many  years  personal  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  tax-  The  tm 
ation,  has,  under  our  Massachusetts  law,  included  "goods,  etc 
chattels,  money,  and  effects,  wherever  they  are,  ships  and    '  '"' 
vessels  at  home  or  abroad,  "  "public  stocks  and  securities, 
stocks  in  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  moneyed  corporations, 
within  or  without  the  state." 

The  assessment  of  our  citizens  in  respect  to  merchan- 
dise located  in  other  states,  of  ships  in  distant  lands  or  on 
the  high  seas,  and  of  shares  and  bonds  in  corporations 
chartered  by  other  states,  with  property  permanently  be- 
yond our  borders,  has  often  been  characterized  as  illegal 
and  unjust. 

The  only  communication  received  by  us,  in  the  form  of 
a  petition,  requested  us  to  recommend  to  the  next  general 
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court  of  the  Commonwealtli,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which 
require  a  resident  of  the  state  to  pay  a  tax  upon  capital 
employed  without  the  Commonwealth,  where  the  same  is 
taxed  aud  protected.  The  petitiouers  believe  that  this 
law  constitutes  an  anomaly  in  the  system  of  taxation; 
"that  it  imposes  a  double  infliction,  thereby  proscribing  a 
portion  of  the  business  community,  and  that  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law."  The  signers  to  the  petition  are  busi- 
ness men  of  Boston,— among  them  would  be  recognized 
names  well  known  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
capital  represented  by  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  signa- 
tures amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars,— a  larger  sum, 
probably,  than  the  entire  valuation  of  the.  four  smaller 
counties  of  the  state.  We  have  given  to  the  request  the 
thoughtful  care  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  source  from  which  it  came,  but  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend such  action  as  the  petitioners  desire. 

Wishing,  however,  that  their  views  upon  this  subject 
might  be  fully  submitted  to  the  legislature,  we  invited 
them  to  designate  some  person  who  should  prepare  a 
paper  upon  the  topic,  to  accompany  our  report.  Failing 
to  receive  such  a  communication,  we  requested  Professor 
A.  L.  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  a  gentleman  of  ackuowl- 
IX.  edged  ability,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  well 
known,  to  discuss,  for  this  purpose,  the  question  of  extra- 
territorial taxation.  The  paper  which  he  placed  at  our 
disposal  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  petitioners  base  their  request  upon  grounds  of 
equity  and  public  policy.  They  do  not  claim  that  legal 
obstacles  exist  to  the  execution  of  the  law.  But  as  it  is 
often  urged  that  the  decisions  of  tho  United  States  su- 
preme court  prevent  the  taxation  of  tangible  personal 
estote,  bonds,  and  other  written  instruments  of  credit 
property,  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  imposing 
the  tax,  we  will  consider  this  point  at  the  outset. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that,  in  a  recent  case,  the 
■  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  indicated  that  state 


P»perfrom 
Prof.  A.  L. 
Perry,  of  Wil. 
llBmB  Col- 
Soo  Appt 
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and  municipal  bonds,  and  the  uotcs  of  national  banks, 
have  a  situs  given  them  by  general  custom,  and  that  the 
fact  of  the  actual  presence  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  the 
residence  of  the  owner,  of  such  securities,  may,  in  many 
cases,  determine  the  state  where  the  property  is  taxable. 
The  court  did  not  say  that  such  would  be  the  result,  or 
that  the  taxation  of  the  securities  in  the  state  where  found 
would  render  invalid  an  assessment  upon  the  owner  in  the 
state  of  his  residence.  In  this  case  they  distinctly  declare,  P;^;. ^°-  "■ 
in  relation  to  railroad  bonds,  that,  "all  the  property  there  ^^waii^o,  330. 
can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  in  debts  of  corporations, 
belongs  to  the  creditors,  to  whom  it  is  payable,  and  fol- 
lows tlieir  domicile,  wherever  that  may  be;  their  debts  can 
have  no  locality  separate  from  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  due."  And  also,  that  "  other  personal  property,  con-  tt.  p.  S24. 
flisting  of  deeds,  mortgages,  and  debts  generally,  has  no 
situs  independent  of  (he  domicile  of  the  owner."  This  case 
also  finds  that,  "  the  power  of  taxation,  however  vast  in  ^-  p-  "s- 
its  character  and  searching  in  its  extent,  is  necessarily 
limited  to  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
These  subjects  are  persons,  property/,  and  business."  "  Un- 
less restrained  by  provisions  of  the  Federal  constitution, 
the  power  of  the  state  as  to  mode,  form,  and  extent  of 
taxation,  is  unlimited,  when  the  subjects  to  which  it 
applies  are  within  her  jurisdiction." 

iVo  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  couH  can  be 
found  restraining  this  Commonwealth  from  the  assessment 
of  any  personal  property  that  has  ever  had  a  place  upon 
her  tax-list,  exc^tiny  only  United  iStqtes  securities  and 
imported  merchandise  in  the  hands   of  the   original  im-  ^j^^^a™'^. 
porter.     The  highest  court  of  our  own  state  held  that  the  o^Bsmngion 
shares  in  a  turnpike  situated  wholly  without  the  Com- iflPict.B-2. 
monwealth,  and  in  a  manufacturing  corporation  whose  real  {^^'shto.  b^s- 
estate  and  machinery  were  located  in  the  State  of  Maine,  i2AiieQ,3io. 
were  taxable  to  the  holder  in  the  place  of  his  residence, 
on    their    full   market   value.      They   also   decided    that  r^^'>="iy  "■  e»- 
shipa  belonging  to  members  of  a  copartnership  may,  by  w  etsy.D-. 
law,  be  taxed  in  the  place  of  the  firm  domicile;  and 
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that  personal  property  in  the  form  of  mercbandise,  of  a 
resident  of  the  state,  was  taxable  here,  notwithstanding 
that  the  "stock  in  trade"  was  situated  in  St.  Louis. 
The  commissioners  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  Mas- 

•  sachusetts,  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature that  "personal  estate  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  be  construed  to  include  the  value  of  aU  lands 
williout  this  slate,  estimated  in  money."  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  situs  of  this  class  of  property,  and  yet 
the  distinguished  lawyers  who  composed  the  commission 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  assess 
the  persons  resident  within  her  limits,  in  respect  to  such 
property.  We  have  felt  compelled  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion in  its  legal  aspect,  because  the  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  roqiiiro  that  personal  property  without  the  state 
should  be  taxed  is  often  questioned,  and  because  the  dis- 

■  tintruished  gentleman  whom  we  invited  to  express  the 
views  of  those  who  think  it  should  not  be  assessed,  has 
assumed  that  the  question  has  already  been  decided  ad- 
versely to  the  methods  that  have  been  in  use  in  this  Com- 
monwealth from  a  very  early  date.  If  his  conclusion  is 
correct,  that  "  Massachusetts  cannot,  simply  because  the 
owner  is  under  her  jurisdiction,  legally  tax  personal  effects, 
'  wherever  they  are,'  "  it  is  singular  that  she  continues  to 
tax  them  year  after  year,  and,  with  the  doors  of  our  courts 
wide  open  to  all  comers,  receives  the  revenue  from  such 


We  not  only  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
the  state  to  assess  her  citizens  in  respect  to  any  personal 
property, — excepting  only  United  States  securities  and  im- 
ported goods,— but  we  also  believe  that  the  real  interests 

•  Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  printer,  we  bare  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  latest  published  decision  of  the  United  States  eupreme  coart,  in  a 
case  brought  to  restrain  the  exeeatton  of  slate  assessment  lawa  by  Federal 
aatbority.  In  the  case  of  Tappan  v.  Mcrchania'  National  Bank,  19  Wallace,  499, 
Chief  Justice  Waito  says,  "  Personal  property,  in  the  absence  of  any  k.w  to  the 
contrary,  follows  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  has  its  silia  at  his  domicile."  "  If 
the  state  has  actual  jurisdiction  of  iho  person  of  tlie  owner,  it  operates  daectly 
npon  him.  If  he  Is  absent,  and  it  has  jurisdiction  of  tbe  property,  it  operates 
upon  him  through  bis  property."— October  term,  1873,  U.  S.  S.  Court. 
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of  the  Commonwealth  would  not  be  enhanced  by  the 
repeal  of  the  present  law.  The  petitioners  who  requested 
US  to  recommend  its  repeal,  base  Iheir  request  mainly 
upon  the  supposed  inequity  of  the  double  taxation  which 
follows  our  law.  But  this  inequity  we  fail  to  see.  Our 
laws  hav.e  recognized  that  each  subject  of  the  state  should 
contribute  to  its  needs,  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  If 
this  is  a  just  principle  of  taxation,  why  should  our  citi- 
zens be  released  from  its  application  to  the  foreign  invest- 
ments into  which  they  have  chosen  to  enter?  No  man 
makes  such  investment  until  he  has  counted  the  cost  and 
satisfied  himself,  that,  after  paying  all  expenses,  taxes  in- 
cluded, the  profit  remaining  to  him  will  be  equal  to  the 
average  return  of  investments  in  property  retained,  wholly, 
in  the  Commonwealth.  If  his  taxes  in  this  state  upon 
foreign  investments  were  remitted,  to  precisely  their 
amount  would  his  profits  be  increased  above  the  aver- 
age return  of  property  in  his  own  state. 

But,  the  most  common  argument  against  this  so-called 
extra-territorial  taxation,  is  the  claim  that  "taxation  is 
the  correlative  of  protection,"  and  that,  therefore,  no 
state  ought  to  tax  property  lying  beyond  its  power  of 
protection.  We  have  already  expressed  our  dissent  from 
this  view,  and  noted  the  fallacies  which  it  contains,  but, 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  might  be  suggested,  in  the  case  of 
a  person  a  citizen  of  one  state,  with  all  his  property  in 
another,  that,  after  ho  had  paid  the  state  that  protected 
his  property,  there  might  be  an  amount  due  to  the  Com- 
monwealth that  protected  him, — that  there  are  certain 
advantages  and  beneiita  which  a  man  (especially  the  head 
of  a  family)  receives  from  the  state  that  are  not  compen- 
sated for,  even  upon  the  doctrine  of  "protection,"  by  the 
payment  of  a  poll-tax,  or  the  taxation  of  the  house  that 
shelters  his  family. 

The  state  owes  her  subjects  protection  in  their  person 
and  property,  not  because  they  have  contributed  to  her 
revenues,  or  rendered  her  service,  but  because  they  are 
her  subjects.     She  owes  precisely  the  same  protection  tcf 
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her  poorest  and  humblest  subject,  from  whom  not  tbe 
slightest  revenue  or  service  ever  comes,  as  to  the  weathiest 
and  most  powerful,  who  conti'ibute  of  their  abundance  to 
her  support.  If  one  will  only  open  his  eyes  to  this  plain 
fact,  and  follow  it  out  to  its  legitimate  conclustous,he  will 
see  that  the  original  relation  of  a  citizen  to  the  state  is 
something  very  different  from  that  of  a  contract,  and  that 
the  rights  and'dutiosof  the  two,  respecting  each  other,  rest 
upon  something  very  different  from  a  law  of  compensation. 
"When  it  is  affirmed,  as  it  often  is,  by  those  who  deny 
the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  her  subjects  for  their  prop- 
erty "  wherever  it  is,"  that  the  most  equitable  system  of 
taxation  would  be  that  based  wholly  upon  annual  income, 
we  think  it  should  be  admitted  also  that  the  income  from 
property  outside  the  state  is,  on  this  ground,  just  as  liable 
to  taxation  as  any  other.  The  net  return  of  the  invest- 
ment becomes  the  available  income  of  the  owner,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  him,  and  when  the  taxes  and  other  charges 
upon  the  property  reduce  that  income  below  the  average 
amount  which  can  bo  realized  for  home  investments,  the 
foreign  property  will  be  disposed  of,  and  the  ■  state  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  capital  at  the  price  which  her 
business  can  afford  to  paj'. 
ThB  policy  of  Neither  can  we  assent  to  the  policy  of  exempting  such 
Eonai  proporir  rjropertv  from  taxation  upon  the  ground  that  the  best 
WMe.  interests  of  this  state  demand  it.     If  Massachusetts  were  a 

community  with  little  accumulated  wealth,  but  with  natural 
advantages  which  needed  capital  for  their  development, 
it  might  be  prudent  to  join  with  ihe  demand  for  such 
exemption,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  wealthier 
neighbors  would  adopt  such  a  policy,  and  our  interests  be 
advanced  by  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital.  But  such  is 
not  our  position.  The  Commonwealth,  as  compared  with 
her  sister  states,  is  a  capitalist  community.  Her  own 
resources  have  not  been  fully  developed,  or  her  capacity  for 
improvement  exhausted,  yet  very  largo  amounts  of  capital, 
which  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the  state  to  have  in- 
vested within  her  borders,  are  used  by  her  citizens  with  a 
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view  to  their  own  profit  in  developing  the  resources  and 
adding  to  the  material  wealth  of  other  states.  This  trans- 
fer of  Massachusetts  capital  has  continued,  although  it  has 
always  been  subjected  to  taxation  in  our  own  Common- 
wealth, and  generally  in  some  form  assessed  in  the  state  in 
which  it  has  been  employed.  To  remit  the  tax  upon  it 
would  be  to  offer  a  premium  upon  its  removal. 

Before  the  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  ^^Jiiiie'aa.' 
that  removed  from  our  taxation  imported  goods,  in  the 
original  packages,  the  merchandise  of  this  character,  being 
large  in  amount,  yielded  a  substantial  revenue.  The  assess- 
ment was,  however,  always  one  of  some  difficulty.  The 
value  of  a  cargo  could  not,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  known  until  a  voyage  was  closed.  It  was  occasionally 
needed  to  cure  l>y  abatement  an  assessment  levied  upon 
property  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  or  sunk  in  the 
sea,  at  the  time  the  tax  was  laid.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, conscientious  merchants  were  sometimes  unwilling 
to  list  this  class  of  property  under  oath.  Similar  diffi- 
culties attend  the  estimating  of  the  remnant  of  foreign 
merchandise  still  liable  to  assessment. 

They  are  not,  however,  so  great  as  to  prevent  substan- 
tial accuracy  in  obtaining  the  amount  required.  Sliould 
the  Commonwealth  decide,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
that  the  proportion  of  merchandise  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts citizens,  doing  business  in  the  Commonwealth,  which, 
in  the  course  of  their  trade,  is  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state,  should  not  be  included  in  their  assessment,  the 
amount  of  reduction  to  our  valuation  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  add  materially  to  the  burden  on  other  property. 
Such  a  course  would  be  a  concession,  not  of  the  principle 
of  assessing  personal  property,  "wherever  it  is,"  in  the 
domicile  of  the  owner,  but  to  the  policy  of  encouraging 
that  enterprise  which  brings  wealth  to  the  state,  and  em- 
ployment to  our  inhabitants.  But  investments  in  business  opioion  ssverac 
enterprises,  by  onr  citizens,  which  are  not  branches  of,  or 
outgrowths  of  a  business  centred  within  the  state,  and  all 
investments  in  bonds,  in  mortgages  upon  property  with- 
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out  the  Commonwealth,  and  shares  in  foreign.coqioratioiis, 
Bhould  bo  held  for  full  assessment  as  long  as  any  personal 
estate  is  subjected  to  taxation. 

The  Taxation  of  Consigned  Goods. 
Consigned  Under  oui-  laws,  merchandise,  the  property  of  a  person, 

copartnership  or  corporation,  resident  without  the  limits 
of  the  state,  consigned  for  sale  in  Massachusetts,  is  not 
taxable  in  this  Commonwealth, 
G.  s.  c.  11, 1 12.  It  jg  neither  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  state  nor 
of  anon-resident  keeping  "a  store,  shop  or  wharf, "  or 
occupying  a  "manufactory"  in  any  of  our  cities  or  towns. 

Considerations  of  policy  have  probably  restrained  the 
legislature  from  imposing  any  tax,  although  the  goods 
thus  sold  in  our  markets  are  often  in  direct  competition 
with  similar,  classes  of  merchandise  held  by  our  own  citi- 
zens, upon  which  a  tax  is  laid.  An  attempt  to  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  state  by  levying  a  tax  upon  all  sales  by 
auction,  had  the  effect  to  transfer  an  important  branch  of 
trade — the  importation  and  sale  of  tea  by  the  cargo — 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  where  the  sales  were  permitted 
without  assessment.  Such  an  experience,  probably,  has 
induced  great  care  in  so  adjusting  our  burdens  that  our 
efforts  to  obtain  a  revenue  should  result  in  no  injury  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  state. 

A  very  large  amount  of  merchandise,  the  property  of 
foreign  merchants,  is  annually  imported  into  this  state  and 
consigned  for  sale  in  this  market.  The  Commonwealth 
could  better  afford  to  lose  the  tax  upon  this  property,  and 
all  other  of  a  like  class,  than  that  we  should  be  deprived 
of  both  the  trade  and  the  tax  by  the  consignments  being 
made  to  ports  of  adjoining  states. 

That  this  was  a  proper  and  prudent  course,  will  prob- 
ably be  admitted  by  all,  even  by  those  who  are  obliged 
to  pay  taxes  upon  stocks  of  goods  sold  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  consigned  merchandise.  But  unless  there  is 
some  special  policy  or  superior  authority  to  restrain  us,  it 
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seems  equally  clear  that  we  should  tax  all  business  and 
property  within  our  jurisdiction.  Is  there  any  such 
policy  which  makes  it  inexpedient  to  assess  consigned 
goods  ? 

It  is  admitted  that  their  present  exemption  was  justified 
by  certain  conditions,  which  were  beyond  our  control. 
But  these  conditions  have  been  essentially  modified. 

Until  a  cpmparatively  recent  date,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  law  requiring  merchandise  to  be  assessed 
was  universally  construed  to  apply  to  the  amount  held  at 
the  date  of  assessment.  By  an  important  decision  of  our  N^bnryport 
supreme  judicial  com-t,  it  was  held  that  the  quantities  of  12 mm.  211, 
merchandise  and  other  personal  property  were  to  be 
listed  by  the  citizens  for  appraisement  by  the  assessors, 
and  if  any  valuation  was  placed  upon  such  property  by 
the  person  to  bo  assessed,  it  might  be  disregarded  by  the 
officers  in  making  such  an  assessment  as  to  them  seemed 
just  and  propoi-tional.  With  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  an 
Immense  amount  of  United  States  bonds,  "free  from  all 
state  and  municipal  taxation,"  became  incorporated  into 
the  personal  property  of  the  community.  They  were 
held  by  all  classes,  and  soon  their  power  to  exempt,  not 
only  themselves,  but  other  property  from  assessment, 
became  strikingly  apparent.  Large  stocks  of  goods  and 
bills  receivable,  would  form  the  bulk  of  a  mercantile 
property,  except  for  a  brief  time,  just  preceding  and 
covering  the  first  day  of  May,  when  those  assets  would 
disappear  and  their  place  bo  filled  by  an  equal  amount 
of  United  States  bonds. 

Such  proceedings,  and  the  fact  that  hardship  sometimes 
resulted  to  the  citizen  by  the  assessment  at  a  fixed  date 
of  a  stock,  which  the  necessities  of  trade  required  to 
be  exceptionally  large  at  that  time,  caused  a  practice 
to  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state, 
which  placed  the  tax  on  merchandise  and  stock  in  trade, 
upon  a  valuation  of  the  average  amount  held  during 
the    twelve    months    preceding   the   assessment.      This 
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practice  which  permitted  the  merchant,  under  oath,  to 
estimate,  in  one  item  of  money  valuation,  the  fair  average 
value  of  his  stock,  was  cordially  accepted  by  all  honorable 
merchants ;  while  those  who  manifested  a  disposition  to 
evade  their  share  of  public  burdens,  by  manipulating 
national  securities,  could  be  met  by  a  requirement  to  file 
an  entire  list  of  their  stock,  and  to  give  such  information 
as  would  enable  the  assessors  to  fairly  appraise  it.  On 
the  part  of  the  assessors,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an 
assessment  of  merchandise  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
permitting  a  money  valuation  to  be  given  for  stock  in 
trade.  Tliis  is  consequently  always  permitted,  except 
where  fraud  is  suspected.  Upon  the  construction  that 
the  average  amount  is  that  intended  to  be  assessed,  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  arc  diminished,  and  the  fairest 
assessment  possible  for  this  class  of  property  is  attained. 
This  practice  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  the  state,  tf  not  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

f  The  first  important  modification,  then,  which  wc  now 
find  of  previous  conditions  is,  that  merchandise  and  stock 
in  trade  is  not,  as  formerly,  assessed  upon  the  amount 
held  at  a  given  date,  but  upon  the  average  amount  held 
during  the  year. 

A  more  important  modification  still  has  resulted  from 
a   recent   decision   of  the  United  States   supreme   court. 

'  Under  the  laws  of  California,  the  assessors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco assessed  a  stock  of  wines  imported  into  that  state 
and  exposed  for  sale  in  that  market.  The  tax  was 
sustained  by  the  highest  court  of  the  state ;  but,  on 
appeal  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  that  tribunal, 
following  the   doctrine,  that   "the   power   to  tax  is  the 

16.  power  to  destroy,"  declared  that  "goods  imported  from 

1-  a  foreign  country"  "are  not  subject  to  state  taxation 
whilst  remaining  in  the  original  ci^es"  "in  the  hands 
of  the  importer." 

The  second  important  change  affecting  consigned  goods 
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may,  then,  be  said  to  be,  that  importeS,  merchandise, 
whether  the  property  of  one  of  our  own  citizens  or  of  a 
foreign  merchant,  consigned  to  this  market  for  sale, 
canuot  be  taxed. 

The   course   of  trade   in  this   state    appears   to   have  ^«™;=W'* 
divided  consigned  goods  into  three  classes  : — 
First.  Imported  goods  from  foreign  countries. 
Second.  The  products  of  manufacturing   corporations 
in  adjoining  states,  principally  woollen  and  cotton  mills, 
which  make  some  of  our  larger  cities,  especially  Boston, 
their   financial  headquarters  and  centres,  from  which  to 
disti'ibute  their  goods. 

Third.  Merchandise  brought  here  for  sale  to  meet  a 
local  demand. 

If  this  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  a  correct  classification,  ^^yo"^""^ 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  an  assessment  of  the  average 
stock  held  here  for  sale  will  affect  each  class. 

The  iirst  class,  like  United  States  bonds,  is  beyond  our 
assessment,  and  will  not  be  affected  at  all. 

The  second  class  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
goods,  which  are  practically  samples  only,  of  a  great  bulk 
of  merchandise,  which  goes  direct  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture to  the  purchaser.  The  goods  in  the  usual  course 
of  trade,  sold,  say  in  Boston  or  New  York,  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  sample  pieces  or  cases,  may  pass  through  those 
places  on  the  way  to  the  buyer,  but  will  find  no  lodgment 
there  or  in  the  states  of  which  they  are  the  commercial 
centres,  unless  the  purchaser  is  located  within  their 
limits.  One  mercantile  house  is  often  the  agent  or 
consignee  of  several  corporations,  and  the  assessment 
of  the  average  stock  held  by  him  at  the  same  rate  at 
which  other  property  is  assessed,  so  far  from  justifying  a 
removal  to  New  York  to  avoid  the  imposition,  would  not 
be  sufficient  provocation  to  induce  such  a  merchant,  if 
the  whole  amount  of  such  a  tax  was  placed  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  added  rent,  to  remove  his  place  of  business 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other. 

When  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  the  goods  belong 
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to  the  third  class,  where  large  stocks  of  goods  are  held 
because  there  is  a  local  demand  and  a  market  for  them 

i^poMd'^^'"'  'isrs-  This  class  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  taxed. 
Since  they  are  here  in  answer  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  assessment  will  drive  from  the  state  the  busi- 
ness they  bring,  while  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  over 

wooiirufftj.       all  expenses.     Since  also  the  action  of  the  United  States 

waiiocc',  138-  courts  bas  enabled  us  to  assess  this  class  of  property, 
justice  to  our  own  citizens  requires  that  non-residents 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  in  our  own  markets  in 
competition  with  residents,  and  upon  more  favorable 
terms. 

Sne^^f™  ^^'^  concede  tliat  the  question  here  involved  is  very 

important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  business  interests  of 
the  state.  But  if  we  have  not  misapprehended  the  situa^ 
tion,  the  method  we  suggest  is  both  just  and  wise.  Mer- 
chants of  ability  have  asked  our  favorable  consideration 
of  a  proposition  to  abandon  the  tax  upon  merchandise 
or  stock  in  trade,  and  substitute  in  lieu  of  it  a  tax  upon 
sales.  Wo  have  given  this  question  careful  consideration. 
Possibly,  by  such  a  method,  the  state  could  regain  the  tax 
on  imported  goods,  for  the  court,  in  deciding  against  the 
right  of  the  state  to  tax  this  class  of  merchandise, 
admitted  that  it  lost  its  character  as  an  import  after  it  had 
been  sold.  But  if  so  used,  it  probably  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  this  important  description  of  property 
to  seek,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  other  ports  of 
entry  where  this  unusual  method  of  assessment  would  not 
be  practised.  When  we  formerly  levied  on  this  property, 
we  did  so  in  common  with  nearly  every  one  of  our  sister 
states.  A  tax  upon  sales  would,  if  applied  to  what  we 
have  designated  as  the  second  class  of  consigned  goods, 
inevitably  drive  them  from  the  state ;  for,  although  for 
reasons  which  we  have  already  indicated,  the  average 
stock  of  this  class  of  goods  is  very  light,  their  sales  are 
heavy.  This  method,  or  indeed  any  that  would  be  just  to 
onr  resident  merchants,  we  agree  might  be  applied  to  con- 
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"Signed  goods  seeking  this  state  for  a  final  market.  By  the 
system  we  recommend,  imported  goods  being  free  of  all 
tax  until  sold,  will  seek  our  ports  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  states  of  the  union.  The  corporations  and 
agencies  of  other  states  which  make  our  marts  distributing 
centres,  will  have  no  temptation  to  leave  our  territory, 
while  those  who  find  a  market  here  will  find  it  for  their 
advantage  to  remain,  and  a  just  assessment  will  not 
induce  them  to  go. 

So  largely  do  consigned  goods  centre  to  our  largest 
city,  that  in  considering  the  probable  efiect  of  imposing 
this  assessment,  the  question  may  almost  be  stated  in  this 
form :  If  the  tax  is  laid,  will  it  drive  these  goods  from  the 
Boston  to  the  New  York  market?  "We  have  already 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  could  see  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  class  of  business,  represented  by  this 
merchandise,  would  leave  the  state  because  of  the  assess- 
ment wo  have  suggested  ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  'our 
greatest  danger  of  loss  lies  from  the  business  competition 
of  New  York,  let  us  see  what  is  the  probable  burden  of 
taxation  for  that  municipality  as  compared  with  our  own 
business  centre. 


N'ew  York. 

Population,  by  census  of  1860,     . 
Population,  by  census  of  1870,     . 

.        805,658. 
922,531. 

... 

k.:b..u. 

Personal  Ealste. 

Total  VBlnatlon. 

Rite  of  Tai 
per  $1,IX«. 

1869,  . 

1870,  .        .        . 

1871,  . 

1873,  . 
1873,  . 

$684,183,918 
742,103,075 
769,302,250 
797,148,665 
836,691,980 

$281,142,696 
305,285,374 
806,947,223 
306,949,422 
292,447,643 

$965,826,614 
1,047,388.449 
1,076,249,473 
1,104,098,087 
1,129,139,623 

?22  70 

22  60 
21  70 
29  01 
25  00 
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Tr*b. 

S...T... 

0,„...J..« 

Total  Tsi. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872,      .... 
1873 

f2,672,820 
2,834,501 
4,769^04 
5,745,049 
6,117,360 

fl9,240,094 
20,731,739 
18,593,173 
20,291,242 
22,111,126 

$21,912,014 
23,556,240 
23,862,&27 
32,036,201 
28,228,490 

T=.«. 

smUng  Fund. 

K«i.«. 

Jan.     1,1869,      . 

J,  1870,      . 

1, 1871,  . 
Sept.  16, 1871,*  . 
Jan.     1,1873,      .        . 

1. 1874,      . 

*,'J2,205,430 
66,040,052 
91.489,440 
llC,709,8.'i8 
118315,229 
131,204,671 

fl5,911,E01 
18,006,310 
18,115,894 
19,422,333 
23,348,074 
24,832,617 

836,293,029 
48,033,742 
73,373,552 
97,287,525 
95,467,155 

106,871,954 

•  At  which  dntc  t 


Population,  by  census  of  1860,     . 
Population,  by  census  of  1870,     . 

177,840. 
250,526. 

Year. 

K.,..«.. 

„™, »,.... 

».„..,..„.. 

perll.WO. 

1869,  . 

1870,  . 

1871,  . 

1872,  . 

1873,  .        .        . 

{332,051,900 
865,593,100 
395,214,950 
443,283,460 
470,086,200 

$217,450,700 
218,496.300 
217,448,600 
239,440,860 
223,745,200 

$549,611,600 
584,089.400 
612,663,550 
682,724,300 
603,831,400 

$13  70 
15  30 
13  10 

11  70 

12  80 

Tbak. 

S.a.T«, 

City  aua  Connly 

,To«>Ta. 

1869,  .... 

1870,  .... 

1871,  .... 

1872 

1873 

$903,925 
933,775 
953,775 
736,480 
828,540 

$6,375,399 
7,703,087 
6,856.669 
7,023,362 
7,800,553 

$7,279,324 
8,030.862 
7,790,444 
7,769342 
8,C;;8,092 
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Boston — Contjniied. 


TlAB. 

Or»sDeb.. 

Sinking  Fund. 

N^Deb. 

Jan.  1,  1869, 

1,  1870,        . 
1,  1871, 
1,  1872,        . 
1,  1873, 
1,  1874, 

?  18,926,502 
23,783,938 
26,629,911 
29,383,390 
33.739,469 
39,488,672 

15,618,309 
7,621,814 
9,779,442 
11,770,162 
ia,552,249 
14,360,895 

{13,310,193 
16,262,124 
16,850,^68 
17,613,228 
20,187,209 
26,137,777 

These  statistics,  all  taken  from  ofScial  documeuts,  were 
not  brought  below  the  time  given,  for  the  reason  that  the 
debt  of  Now  York  for  a  later  date  was  not  attainable,  and 
because  the  valuations  ^nd  amount  of  tax-levies  in  both 
cities,  in  1874,  were  disturbed  by  recent  annexations  of 
suburban  localities.  It  was  not  possible,  with  the  time  at 
our  disposal,  to  get  the  data  which  would  enable  us  to 
show  all  the  items  of  the  above  tables  for  the  recent 
addition  to  the  city  of  New  York.  But  as  the  tables 
Stand,  they  show,  for  both,  an  increasing  population, 
and  that,  between  their  earliest  and  latest  date,  New  York 
has  added  to  her  amount  of  taxation  28  per  cent.,  her 
gross  debt  151  per  cent,,  and  her  net  debt  194  per  cent, 
In  the  same  time  Boston  has  increased  her  taxes  18  per 
cent.,  the  gross  debt  116  per  cent.,  and  the  net  debt  92 
per  cent.  During  this  period  New  York  has  increased  in 
the  item  of  taxable  valuation  17  per  cent.,  Boston  26  per 
cent.  The  sinking  fund  of  New  York  has  increased  60 
per  cent.,  and  of  Boston  180  per  cent. 

These  figures  indicate,  that,  by  whatever  methods  the 
assessments  of  New  York  are  made,  the  necessity  for  a 
very  large  revenue  to  be  raised  by  taxation  is  inevitable ; 
and  though  the  people  of  the  state  should  adopt  some  of 
the  schemes  recommended  to  them,  and  cany  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  by  a  real  estate  assessment  upon  their 
dwelling  houses  and  farms,  yet  even  then  the  business 
property  of  the  city  must  still  carry  a  very  heavy  load, 
and  the  expense  of  doing  business  in  New  York,  by 
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reason  of  the  pressure  of  local  taxation,  cannot  be  mate- 
rially lighter  under  any  system  than  it  is  in  Boston. 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
addressed  to  the  common  council,  January  19,  1874,  he 
declares  that  "both  trade  and  population  will  be  driven 
from  the  city  unless  the  greatest  vigilance  is  exercised  to 
defeat  all  projects  for  imposing  fresh  burdens  on  this 
over-taxed  community." 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  two  classes  of-  consigned 
goods,  which  it  is  most  important  to  retain  with  us,  can- 
not be  driven  from  our  markets  by  reason  of  the  system 
■we  recommend.  The  first,  because  by  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  courts  it  cannot  be  taxed  at  all ;  the 
second,  because  although  the  sales  here  are  very  con- 
siderable, tlie  stock  hold  is ,  very  small.  We  have 
given  the  reasons  why  this  third  class  should  be  taxed, 
and  are  confident  that  its  assessment  will  not  drive  it 
from  our  markets.  But,  as  in  some  degree  the  taxation 
should  have  this  eifect,  and  some  commission  houses 
should  start  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  find  a  place  where 
they  can  sell  goods  and  see  no  tax-gatherer,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  if  there  is  a  demand  foe  a  given  quantity  of 
goods  of  any  kind,  in  this  or  any  other  market,  the  goods 
will  come ;  and  although  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the 
foreign  house,  our  own  merchants  and  factors  can  meet 
the  demand  and  supply  the  goods.  The  right  to  tax  this 
■  kind  of  goods  has  been  expressly  conceded  by  the  United 
States  supreme  court. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  merchandise  and  stock 
in  trade  bo  assessed  at  a  valuation  based  upon  the 
average  amount  held  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
of  assessment,  and  that  all  such  goods  liable  to  assess- 
ment be  uniformly  taxed,  whether  the  property  of  the 
seller,  or  consigned  to  him  by  others  for  the  purpose  of 


Domicile. 
Domicile.  The  System  of  taxation  in  our  Commonwealth  secures, 

without  evasion,  the  tax  upon  all  the  real  estate  assessed. 


Woodruff 
S  Wallace,  1 
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Ih  theory  it  is  designed  to  secure  the  full  taxation  of  all 
personal  estate  not  legally  exempt.  For  obTious  reasons 
personal  estate  cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  in  the 
fall  proportion  in  which  it  is  held.  As  the  law  of  domi- 
cile now  exists,  it  presents  peculiar  facilities  to  a  class 
of  citizens  for  evading  a  just  proportion ,  of  common 
burdens.  Personal  estate  (with  a  few  exceptions,  where  g.£ 
the  property  is  used  in  business)  is  taxable  to  the  owner 
in  the  town  where  he  is  an  inhabitant  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  a.nd  the  terms  "inhabitant"  and  "resident"  have 
been  construed  to  mean  "  the  place  where  a  man  has  his 
home."  The  law  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  person  could 
live  in  more  than  one  place  during  a  given  year,  either 
of  which  places  could  be  his  home,  made  the  question  as 
to  which  of  two  or  more  residences  was  the  legal  domi- 
cile,— an  issue  mainly  of  fact  for  the  decision  of  a  jury, —  e.s. 
and  provided  a  heavy  fine  for  any  person  who  should  ' 
propose  any  definite  sum  less  than  his  legal  liability,  with 
a  view  "to  make  any  particular  place  his  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation."  A  similar  penalty  was  likewise 
provided  for  any  assessor  who  should  agree  to  any  such 
proposal. 

The  penalties  provided  ,in  this  section  have  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  enforced,  although  it  is  generally 
believed  the  crime  indicated  is  not  uncommon. 

If  proceedings  were  instituted,  two  persons  only  being 
cognizant  of  the  tacts,  and  both  equally  guilty,  neither 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  crimi- 
nate himself  by  testifying  against  the  other.  Under  the 
decision  of  our  highest  courts,  that  an  intent  to  establish  a 
domicile  must  be  actually  caiTied  into  effect  by  a  residence 
in  the  place  selected,  that  such  a  residence  as  would  fix  a 
legal  habitation  must  not  be  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  that  a  jury  must  judge  the  intent  of  the  person  by 
his  acts,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  holding 
each  citizen  to  a  full  accountability  for  the  assessment 
of  his  personal  estate  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 
Unless  his  acts  were  consistent  with  his  declared  intent. 
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^^nWMimM^'"  ^y  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^"^  ju^gefi  and  his  case  decided.     But 

^"di"™"  "^'Iieii  the  law  was  changed,  so  that  a  party  to  a  civil 
suit  was  permitted  to  offer  himself  as  a  witness  in 
his  own  hehalf,  the  oath  of  the  citizen  as  to  his  intent 
rendered  his  acts  of  comparatively  little  weight,  for 
unless  the  jury  were  willing  to  believe  the  witness  guilty 
of  perjury,  the  question  of  the  intention  was  concluded 
by  the  evidence  of  the  person  assessed.  Under  the 
new  rule,  cases  were  common  where  a  merely  nominal 
residence  was  deemed  sufficient  to  change  the  domicile, 
and  bargains  between  citizens  unwilling  to  be  assessed, 
and  assessors  willing  ,to  violate  law,  became  notorious. 

T,nwoCim,  Under  these  circumstances  a  law  was  passed,  designed  to 
prevent  a  eitizeu  who  changed  his  domicile  from  being 
assessed  for  a  less  amount  of  personal  estate  than  taxed 
for  in  the  place  of  his  last  residence,  unless  he  filed  with 
the  assessors  his  "  list "  of  property  under  oath. 

ity^fl^etcoD-  jVs   this   law   requires   a   correspondence  with   and   a 

certificate  from  the  assessors  of  the  city  or  town  which 
loses  an  important  name  from  its  assessment  roll,  and 
as  this  correspondence  and  certificate  of  the  amount 
last  assessed  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  assessors 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  wealthy  tax-payer  estab- 
lishes himself,  its  provisions  have  generally  been  .re- 
garded, although  the  absence  of  any  penalty  for  its 
violation  has  caused  it  in  some  instances  to  be  openly 
disregarded.  The  effect  of  this  law  upon  those  who 
spend  their  leisure  in  devising  methods  to  evade  the 
payment  of  a  fair  tax,  has  been  to  develop  what  may  be 
called  "the  club  principle"  as  applied  to  assessments. 
A  desh-able  locality  being  found  where  the  expenses  are 
small,  individuals  of  large  personal  property  agree  to 
become  residents,  and  their  full  valuation  being  assessed, 
the  rate  of  taxation  sinks  to  a  degree  which  reduces 
their  taxes  to  a  nominal  amoimt.  The  statistics  of  the 
town  of  Nahant,  sometimes  called  "  the  tax-payer's  para- 
dise," is  a  good  illustration. 
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Yeak. 

KsaL  Estate. 

P_,. 

v_. 

Tm 

Levy. 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

?6I3,226 
647.600 
780,150 
816,045 
935,500 
985,000 
1,002,900 
1,104,060 
1,157,400 

f  12,7 10 

320,075 

274,167 

985,078 

1,982,088 

4,160,103 

4,880,283 

5,507,152 

6,086,796 

$526,936 
976.676 
1,064,317 
]  ,801,123 
2,917,588 
6,145,103 
5.883.183 
6,iU  1,202 
6,243,195 

115  00 
7  80 
9  00 
5  50 
450 
2  50 

2  60 

3  50 

4  20 

?8,047 
7,813 
9,678 
10,081 
13,347 
13,091 
14,984 
23,427 
26,822 

The  steady  increase  in  valuation  from  the  time  when 
the  law  of  1866  went  into  effoct,  clearly  indicates  the 
operation  of  the  enactment.  The  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  check 
in  the  ascending  values  in  the  colnnm  of  personal  estate, 
is  in  the  assessment  year  succeeding  the  great  fire  in 
Boston,  indicates  the  place  whence  this  assessable  prop- 
erty came,  and  suggests  certain  queries  so  obvious  that 
we  will  not  here  propound  them. 

The  provision  of  law  that  personal  property  shall  pay 
its  tax  in  the  place  within  the  state  where  it  is  employed 
in  business,  and  that  all  other  assessable  personal  estate 
shall  he  taxed  in  the  town  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
owner,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  rule;  and  if  Nahant  or 
any  other  municipality  can  combine  the  important  advan- 
tages of  furnishing  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  with  a 
small  tax  levy  and  a  low  rate  of  assessment,  such  a  com- 
munity may  be  congratulated  on  its  good  fortune,  and 
the  rule  of  law  be  left  to  adjust  itself  as  well  as  it  may 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  residence  of  certain  dos 
wealthy  citizens  in  a  municipality  is  only  of  a  nominal  mal 
sort,  and  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  under  the 
forms  of  law,  then-  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens, 
it  is  clear  that  the  rule  that  permits  such  an  evasion 
should  give  way  to  a  better  one,  requiring  this  class  of 
persons  to  contribute  to  the  public  needs  in  proportion  to 
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their  abilities,  in  the  place  Tv-here  they  are  actual,  rather 
than  in  that  where  they  are  nominal  residents. 

The  city  of  Boston,  which  has  lost  frona  its  assessment 
rolls  during  the  last  six  years  more  than  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars  by  domiciliary  changes,  with  some 
other  of  the  larger  and  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  called  our  especial  attention  to  the 
ease  with  which  actual  residents  can  evade  their  just 
responsibilities,  and  has  requested  us  to  devise  a  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things.  A  schedule  furnished  by  the 
assessors  of  Boston,  covering  the  years  1869  to  1873 
(both  inclusive) ,  gave  the  amounts  which  that  city  had 
lost  during  those  years,  and  the  places  to  which  the  per- 
sons previously  assessed  had  removed  their  citizenship. 
Of  the  $13,900,000  which  formed  the  total  of  the 
list,  more  tlian  $2,000,000  was  the  assessable  estate 
of  persons  "who  established  a  residence"  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state,  principally  at  Ne^vport.  Yet,  except 
for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  these  persons  could  bo 
seen  moving  about  in  their  accustomed  routine  in  tho 
city  of  which  they  are  actual  residents.  Of  the 
$11,000,000  remainiujT,  more  than  $9,000,000  found 
a  lodgment  in  only  eight  toT\Tis,  where,  upon  the  "  club 
principle,"  the  owners  wore  able  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  rural  assessment  with  city  privileges.  In 
1866,  c.  no,  some  of  these  eight  towns,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  tho  law  which  the  assessors  were  swora  to  obey,  more 
than  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  was  accorded  to 
the  citizens  who  had  so  much  property  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  their  taxes.  In  the  list  submitted  to  us 
an  item  of  $2,000,000,  which  was  lost  from  the  valuation 
of  Boston  in  the  year  1870,  became  a  part  of  the  assessa- 
ble personal  estate  of  a  town  in  Worcester  county.  Tho 
return  of  the  asses'sors  of  this  municipality,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1861,  gave  as  the  whole  valuation 
of  personal  estate  for  that  year,  $1,383,915.  If  it  be  said 
that  this  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  it  is  answered  that  the  v.iIiiatioQ 
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of  the  personal  property  had  never  been  questioned  in 
the  place  where  citizenship  had  been  surrendered,  and 
the  class  of  securities  held,  rendered  any  material  shrink- 
age in  value,  at  the  time,  impossible.  Another  item  of 
$750,000  was  transferred  in  1872  to  a  town  in  Norfolk 
county,  whose  increase  of  personal  property  in  that  year, 
over  the  preceding,  amounted  to  less  than  one  third  of 
that  sum.  Such  practices,  and  the  constructive  removal 
of  domiciles  to  places  without  our  state,  decrease  the 
^ggi'cgate  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  propor- 
tionately increase  the  state  and  county  taxes  of  every  city 
and  town,  except  those  which,  by  such  methods,  gain  a 
present  doubtful  advantage  at  the  expense  of  other  munici- 
palities. 

The  remedy  we  propose  is,  that  actual  and  not  nominal  ™^4, 
residence  should  govern  the  question  of  domicile.     Such  a 
rule  was  proposed  by  the  commissioners  who  reported  the  Reportof  com. 
revised   statutes,  and  the  reasons  that  induced  them  to  p-2i.c7,S9; 
suggest   the   method  they  recommended  are  still  in  full 
force.     The  residence  of  every  assessable  person  should 
be  declared  to  be,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  in  that  place 
which  is  his  substantial  abiding  place  and  home.     And, 
that  this  reasonable  doctrine  may  not  be  left  open  to  a 
construction   which  its    statement    in    general    language 
would  render  possible,  and  that  a  plain  rule,  easy  to  be 
understood  by  courts,  officers,  and  citizens,  should  govern 
its  administration, — 

We  recommend  that  each  assessable  person  be  deemed  Reoonmienafu 
to  be  domiciled  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  each  year,  in  'io™i<="a- 
that  city  or  town,  within  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  he 
has  resided  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months  preced- 
ing, with  the  ordinary  members  of  his  household.  And 
that  all  persons  who  have  resided  within  the  Common- 
wealth the  greater  pai-t  of  the  year  preceding  the  date  of 
assessment,  and  all  persons  absent  from  the  state,  who 
have  gained  no  new  domicile  abroad,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  residents  of  this  state. 

This  rule  to  be  modified  only  in  favor  of  those  per- 
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sons  -who,  changing  their  residence,  have  established  them- 
selves iu  some  municipality  witJi  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  new  domicile  therein,  and  with  no  intention  of  again 
residing  in  the  city  or  town  of  which  they  were  last  resi- 
dents. Eor  the  purpose  of  determining  the  taxable  place 
of  each  person  who,  during  the  year,  resides  in  more  than 
one  city  or  town,  all  such  persons  should  be  required  to 
report  to  the  assessors  of  all  the  municipalities  in  which 
they  have  resided,  or  be  liable  to  assessment  and  taxation 
in  each. 

The  General  Corpokation  Tax. 
e™erBi  eotpo-  jn  early  times  natural  persona  owned  all  the  property 
n  on  MI.  _^  ^^^  Qi^x^^  except  that  of  the  state  itself,  or  of  municipal 
corporations.  A  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
reached,  with  substantial  certainty  and  equality,  all  the 
property  within  its  jurisdiction,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  tax. 

With  progress  came  the  introduction,  wonderful  growth 
and  multiplication  of  private  corporations.  At  the  outset 
tbeir  property  and  members  were  within  the  Common- 
wealth. A  tax  upon  shareholders,  for  the  value  of  their 
shares,  would  then  reach  the  whole  of  the  corporate 
property, 

The  system  extended,  as  wealth  increased,  and  as  in- 
tercommunication between  distant  places  became  easy  and 
rapid,  non-residents  acquired  shares  in  our  corporations. 
The  companies  invested  in  property,  and  transacted 
business  outside  the  Commonwealth.  Residents  bought 
stocks  representing  property  and  enterprises  situated  in 
distant  states,  the  value  and  existence  of  which  were  un- 
known to  the  local  assessors.  So  great  was  the  chance 
of  their  escaping  all  taxation,  that  it  added  materially 
to  the  value  of  such  stocks  as  investments. 

From  these  and  similar  causes,  notwithstanding  efforts 
to  obtain  a  full  assessment  of  corporate  interests,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  returns  and  correspondence  between 
assessors,  there  was  great  failure  to  secure  the  proper 
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revenue  from  this  class  of  property.  Eesident  holders 
often  escaped  taxation  upon  their  stocks,  or  if  taxed,  were 
sometimes  assessed  at  extremely  low  valuations.  But  the 
system  in  use  had  no  provision  for  reaching  non-rosident 
shareholders,  and  no  revenue  was  obtained  from  this 
source.  So  ineffective  were  the  methods  in  use  in  1860 
and  1861  that  in  the  former  year  the  returns  showed 
the  whole  amount  of  stock  in  corporations  and  deposits 
in  savings  banks  to  be  $225,347,868, — the  amount  taxed 
$78,029,435,— the  balance  $147,318,433  escaping.  In 
1861  the  corresponding  iigui-es  were, — 

Whole  amount  of  stock  and  deposits,    .         .         .  $232,156,227  K^nrnBormt, 
Amount  taxed, 80,263,840  iMi" .  in° 


Balance  untaxed, 8151,892,387 

And  this  out  of  a  total  valuation  for  the  state  of  only 
$861,547,583. 

But  this  enormous  loss  of  revenue  was  not  tbe  sole  inequm 
objection  to  the  system.  Another,  declared  by  the  see-  <>*  ™» 
retary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  the  most  serious,  was 
the  imequal  taxation  of  the  stock  of  the  different  coi-pora- 
tions.  In  1861,  shares  in  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company  were  rated  at  $1,000  each  in  Belmont  and  Car- 
lisle, and  at  $83  in  Peperell,  Shai'es  in  the  Appleton 
Company  at  $900  in  Medford,  and  $40  in'  Brookline.  In 
the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  at  $800  in  Gro- 
ton,  and  $75.45  in  Quincy ;  and  in  like  manner  through 
the  state,  and  to  the  end  of  the  list, 

A  sj'stem  so  objectionable  and  ineiiScient  could  not  long 
be  retained. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  brought  with  it  an  enormous 
expenditure  and  an  inflated  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
and  to  our  largely  increased  assessments  were  added  the 
direct  taxes  of  the  United  States.  The  holders  of  per- 
sonal property,  which,  from  its  nature,  is  always  difficult 
of  assessment,  were  stimulated  to  extraordinary  efforts  to 
evade  their  share  of  the  common  burden,  while  the  banks, 
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G.s.5T,§89.  which  had  fonnerly  paid  directly  to  the  state,  a  yearly 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  in  addition  to  that 
levied  tipon  their  shareholders,  without  exception,  sur- 
rendered their  state  charters  and  became  national  banking 
associations.  The  state  and  the  municipalities  were  con- 
sequently deprived  of  resources  at  a  time  when  they  were 
experiencing  a  pressing  need  of  revenue. 
Tasation  of  The  Constitutional  provision  allowing  the  legislature  to 

1-25J-  impose  excises  had  long  before  been  availed  of  in  the  tax 
'  upon  banking  companies.  In  the  contest  over  the  valid- 
ity of  the  tax,  the  courts  had  enunciated  principles  which 
were  of  easy  application  to  all  corporations. 

Accordingly,  the  first  step  for  the  more  effectual  aseess- 

1.2M.  ment  of  corporate  wealth,  was  the  imposition,  in  1862,  of 
a  tax  upon  savings  banks  for   thoir  deposits,  and  upon 

•■^B.  insurance  companies.  Next  came,  in  1863,  a  law  taxing 
dividends  paid  by  corporations  to  non-resident  sharehold- 
ers. This  tax,  however,  was  so  imposed  as  not  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  excise  tax,   and  was  declared   uncon- 

n,2a9.  stitutional.  Before  this  decision  was  reached,  the  law 
imposing  it  had   been   repealed,    and  the   act   of  1864 

,.m  adopted.  This  law  aimed  to  secure  a  fair,  equal,  and 
complete  assessment  of  all  corporate  property,  whether 
held  by  residents  or  non-residents.     In  the  succeeding 

,.283.  year  it  was  thoroughly  and  ably  revised  and  amended, 
and  the  system  thus  perfected  has  since  been  in  operation. 

ace,  932.    Its  Validity  as  a  franchise  tax,  or  excise,  has  been  tested, 

"'^^  and  sustained  by  our  courts  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  differs,  however,  fi-om  other  excise  taxes  laid 
by  the  state  upon  corporations,  in  its  method  of  determin- 
ing valuations  and  rates,  and  in  the  distribution  of  a  part 
of  its  proceeds  among  the  cities  and  towns. 

This  system  of  comorate  taxation*ad  its  origin  here,  and 
may  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  Massachusetts  specialty.  We 
regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  fiscal  science, 
and  other  states  have  already  copied  its  methods.  After 
ten  years'  trial  it  receives  the  approval  not  only  of  asssess- 
ors,  but  of  stockholders  and  corporations.     It   is  direct 
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as  to  the  corporations,  and  hence  challenges  attention 
and  investigation.  It  is  indirectasto  the  shareholder,  and 
upon  him  its  pressure  ia  not  irritating.  Corporate  stocks 
are  seldom  the  property  of  the  poor,  hence  the  burden  is 
borne  by  those  able  to  contribute.  If  it  be  true  that, 
to  rest  with  equality  upon  all,  taxes,  however  fairly 
laid,  must  subsequently  be  diffused,  no  tax-payer  has 
better  facilities  for  the  diflfusion  than  the  corporation, 
with  its  officers  and  shareholders,  its  creditors,  customers, 
and  employes.  Its  method  of  assessment  and  collection 
is  simple,  sure  and  inexpensive. 

The  scheme  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : — 

It  is  based  upon  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  the  fran-  General  plan  of 
chise  or  right  of  existence  cf  the  corporation,  and  by  it 
neither  its  property  nor  shares,  as  such,  are  taxed.  But 
the  real  estate  and  machinery  of  all  corporations  (being  in 
the  nature  of  fixed  property)  are  assessable  by  local 
authorities  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  other  real  estate.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  o.  e.  ch.  as, 
being,  that  railroads  are  by  law  exempt  upon  a  belt  of  iMet.  eU. 
land  five  rods  wide,  with  all  the  structures  within  this 
limit.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  this  exemption,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  are  concerned,  is  nom- 
inal only.  Its  eifect  is  to  transfer  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  the  treasuries  of  the  cities  and 
towns  where  the  shareholders  reside,  a  portion  of  the  tax 
upon  this  property,  which  would  otherwise  remain  with 
the  municipal  ities  through  which  the  tracks  of  the  rail- 
ways are  laid. 

The  treasurers  of  all  Massachusetts  corporations  having  ibk,  ass. 
a  capital  stock,  are  required  to  make,  under  oath,  a  return 
to  the  tax  commissioners  of  the  state,  as  of  the.first  day 
of  May,  within  the  fir^  ten  days  of  that  month,  of  all  the 
stockholders,  with  their  legal  residence,  and  of  the  par 
and  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the  corporations.  The 
assessors  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  where  any  of  the  real 
estate  or  machinery  of  these  corporations  is  located, 
are  required  to  report  the  value  of- such  property  in  detail 
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to  the  tax  commissioner.  All  assessors  being  required 
to  return  the  total  valuation  of  their  municipality  and  the 
amount  of' money  to  be  raised  by  them  for  state,  county 
and  town  taxes,  the  average  rate  of  taxatioii  is  easily 
obtained. 

The  tax  at  the  average  rate  in  tlie  Commonwealth  is 
assessed  upon  the  valuation  of  the  franchise,  ascertained 
by  taking  the  sum  total  of  all  its  shares  at  the  market 
rate  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  deducting  the  value  of 
the  real  estate  and  machinery  (if  any  is  owned)  locally 
assessed.  The  treasurer  of  the  corporation  is  required 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  this  franchise  tax  direct  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  a  tax  equal  in  amount 
upon  every  share,  assessed  at  an  equitable  rate,  without 
the  possibility  of  evasion,  has  been  collected.  It  only 
remains  to  distribute  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which  the 
state  does  not  retain,  to  the  cities  and  towns  entitled  to 
it.  This  is  done  by  crediting  the  different  municipalities 
with  the  proportion  of  the  tax  represented  by  the  share- 
holders resident  in  those  places.  When  the  local 
treasurer  appears,  to  pay  the  proportion  of  state  tax  due 
from  his  town,  he  finds  waiting  for  him  the  full  amount  of 
tax  due,  in  respect  to  this  class  of  property,  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  When  all. has  been  distributed,  there  still 
remains  in  the  state  treasury  a  substantial  revenue  (the 
tax  upon  the  stock  of  non-residents)  for  the  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  law  aims  to  protect  all  interested  from  the  under- 
valuation of  the  shares  by  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
by  permitting  the  tax  commissioner,  upon  proper  evidence, 
to  fix  the  value  of  the  stock  above  the  return  of  the  treas- 
urer, sut)ject  to  an  appeal  to  a  boai-d  composed  of  the 
treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council.  This  board  also  decides  the 
claims  of  different  municipalities  where  each  demands  the 
credit  for  the  same  tax.  The  protection  against  too  large  a 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  machinery,  by  local  assessors, 
is  found  in  the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  refuse  to 
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credit  the  franchise  with  the  full  amount  of  the  i 
ment,  which  will  compel  the  corporation  to  secure  from 
either  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth  or  the  local 
assessors,  an  abatement,  or  pay  a  double  tax  upon  the 
difference  in  the  amount  assessed  by  the  town  assessors 
and  that  allowed  by  the  tax  commissioner. 

But,  however  well  devised  and  efficient  these  checks  c 
were  deemed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not 
danger  that  they  will  prove  insufficient.  In  the  steady 
increase  of  the  value  of  corporate  real  estate  and 
machinery  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  whole 
property,  we  see  indications  which  should  bo  carefully 
watched.  The  disposition  of  towns  and  cities  to  place  a 
high  valuation  upon  corporation  real  estate  and  machinery 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  state  authorities.  The 
effort  of  close  corporations,  whose  stocks  are  held  as  fam- 
ily properties  or  for  dividends  only,  to  keep  down  their 
apparent  value,  should  also  be  observed  and  met.  Local 
^ents,  if  a  system  embracing  their  appointment  should 
be  adopted,  would  greatly  aid  the  central  department  in 
the  remedy  for  those  abuses ;  and  with  such  a  system  we 
believe  that  the  possibility  of  evading  this  tax,  in  either 
of  the  methods  indicated,  would  be  obviated. 

Another  danger  should  be  kept  in  mind.  As  this  fran- 
chise tax  ia  based  upon  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the 
shares,  its  effect  is  to  permit  tangible  property  to  be  offset 
hy  debts  due,  a  privilege  that  under  our  system  is  enjoyed 
by  corporations  only.  This  immunity  is  at  once  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  supposed  case  of  two  railroads  hav- 
ing an  equal  amount  of  property, — the  assets  of  the  first 
being  purchased  with  the  capital  stock  subscribed  by  its 
shareholders,  that  of  the  other  in  part  by  stock  subscrip- 
tions and  the  largest  amount  of  bonds  that  the  property 
could  be  made  to  carrj^  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  these 
bonds  would  be  found  and  taxed  to  the  holders  by  local 
assessors.  But  that  proportion  held  without  the  state, 
or  the  debt  of  the  corporation  secured  by  ordinary  uiort> 
gage,  or  floating  unsecured,  would  cancel  an  amount  of 
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assessment  upon  tangible   and   intangible  property  that, 
under  our  usual  plans,  would  be  taxable  in  other  hands. 
K  this  method  of  lightening  assessments  is  found  to  be 
availed  of  to  an  extent  that  produces  a  practical  inequality, 
it  would  not  seem  difficult  to  remedy  the  want  of  uniform- 
ity without  materially  changing  the  system. 
Railroad  mm-        An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  street-railway  cor- 
pora 1813.         poratioDS ,  in  connection  with  the  auditor's  report  of  taxes 
received  from  them,  will  show  that  in  1873  their  total  cost 
of  road  and  equipment  was  returned  at  $6,787,822.93. 
The  value  of  their  land  and  buildings,  which,  of  course, 
were   taxed  by  the  local  assessors,  was   $1,880,806.15, 
leaving  a   balance   of  $4,907,016.78  invested  in   roads, 
ih.p.H.  ears,  horses  and  other  equipment.     The  whole  tax  paid 

by  them  to  the  state  was  $39,557.61,  or  $8.06  on  a  thous- 
and dollars  of  the  reported  cost  of  their  roads  and  equip- 
ment, less  real  estate.  In  the  same  year  the  average  tax 
in  the  state  was  $14.49  per  thousand. 

The  department  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
law  does  not  allow  these  inequalities  to  escape  its  notice, 
and  should  they  become  sufficiently  great,  will,  no  doubt, 
promptly  inform  the  legislature  and  suggest  a  practical 
remedy. 

The  Tax  on  Bank  Shares. 
TMUionof  For  many  years  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  pres- 

banksb^r^..       ^^^  system  of  national  .banks,  Massachusetts  had  derived 
a  large  revenue  from  a  tax  upon  the  capital  stock  of  banks 
chartered  under  her  laws  and  doing  business  in  the  state. 
i82B,ch.9fl,|2i.  This  tax  was  laid  originally  under  a  law  of  1828,  entitled 
G:i:67.|VsSo- "An  Act  to  regulate  banks  and  banking,"  and  was  con- 
tinued, substantially  without  change,  until  the  banks  them- 
selves  became    extinct   by  being    changed  into   national 
banks  in  1864-1866. 
Portland  Bank        The  coustitutlonality  of  the  tax  was  questioned  at  the 
%^^f^2.      outset,  but  was  sustained,  under  that  portion  of  the  state 
il^Shi'soit  constitution  empowering  the  general  court"to  impose  and 
^'^■"''■^'^«^- levy  reasonable  duties  and  excises,"  in   an  opinion  now 
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recognized  as  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  corpo- 
rate taxation.  As  the  national  banks,  organized  under 
the  act  of  congress  of  18(54,  spread  through  tlie  state,  the 
banking  capital  was  relieved  from  the  state  tax  as  rapidly 
as  it  became  the  capital  of  national  banks,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  state  from  this  source  substantially  ceased  in 
18C5. 

The  act  of  congress,   under  which  the  national  banks  iBtaeas 
were  organized,  allowed  the  taxation  of  their  shares,  under  5^*'^  ^ 
certain  limitations,  by  the  state  authorities.     The  first  ^^'^^ 
attempt  to  avail  of  this  permission  was  made  by  the  law  of 
1865,  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  returns  and  taxation  laas.ei 
of  shares  in  associations  for  banking,  established  under  the 
laws  of  the  Upited  States."     This  law  continued  in  force 
until  it  was  repealed  by  the  law  of  1871,     It  required  the 
local  assessors  to  include   "all  shares  in  such  associations  ib.  s  3. 
held  by  persons  resident  and  liable  to  taxation"  in  their 
cities  or  towns,  "in  the  valuation  of  the  personal  property 
of  such  person,  for  the  assessment  of  all  taxes  imposed 
and  levied  in  such  town  by  authority  of  law."     Under  it 
no   attempt  was  made  to  tax  the  shares  owned  by  non- 
resideuts ;  and  there  was  the  same  liability  of  evasion  by 
means  of  the  giving  of  false  residences,  and  of  loss  from 
fhe  negligence  of  assessors,  .which  has  proved  so  fatal  an 
objection  to  the  system  of  assessment  of  corporate  shares 
in  the  sevci-al  towns. 

For  the  purpose  of  reacbtng  the  shares  of  non-residents,  Non.rc 
an  additional  act  was  adopted  in  1868,  entitled  "An  Act  is6s,o! 
concerning  the  taxing  of  bank  shares."     The  first  section 
of  this  act   provided  that  all   the   shares   owned  by  non- 
residents should  be  assessed  to  the  owners  thereof  in  the 
cities  or  towns  where  the  banks  were  located,  in  the  assess- 
ment of  all  taxes  imposed  in  snch  place  by  authority  of 
law.     The  taxes  so  assessed  were  to  be  collected  bytheib-sa. 
local  collectors  and  paid  over  by  the  local  treasurers  to 
the  state  treasury  on   or  before  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember in  each  year.     This  law  continued  in  force  until 
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1871,   and  payments    received    under   it   by   the   state 
treasury  were  as  follows : — 

1868, $30,667  49 

1869, 197,489  10 

1870, 181,798  41 

cnnsesfcr  Objections   were   urged   against   the   validity   of  both 

miih^.'"  these  laws,  and  cases  arising  under  them  were  detei-mined 

wMi'eil'iJi^'      iu   tho   supreme   iudicial   court,  the   taxes  laid  being  in 

101  Mass.  6I&.  '         ^    -        T 

every  case  sustamed. 

Although  the  laws  were  declared  valid,  practical  diffi- 
culties in  their  operation,  the  legislation  of  congi"ess  and 
decisions  of  United  States  courts,  led  to  their  repeal  and 
the  adoption  of  a  new  method  in  1871.  The  shares  of 
resident  owners  were  liable  to  be  assessed  upon  different 
valuations  in  their  various  places  of  residence,  and  in 
many  cases  escaped  altogether,  while  the  shares  of  non- 
residents were  assessed  in  the  places  where  the  banks 
were  located,  at  rhtes  often  different  from  those  paid  by 
resident  holders.  The  authorities  of  bank  towns  were 
burdened  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state  only,  and  in  which  their  own  towns 
IF.  8.  stoM.  M  had  but  little  interest.  The  additional  act  of  congress 
p^'"'"'  defining  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "place  where  the 
bank  is  located,"  had  become  a  law,  and  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Unite*  States  had  been  promul- 
gated, declaring  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  states 
under  the  congressional  acts. 

In  the  light  of  these  decisions,  and  the  operation  of  the 
former  laws,  the  legislature  of  1871  adopted  the  act  of  that 
year,  "relating  to  the  taxation  of  bank  shares."  The  de- 
sign of  this  law  was  to  secure  a  tax  upon  every  share  of 
bank  stock,  whether  held  by  residents  or  non-residents, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  tax  should  be  assessed  upon  a  valu- 
ation equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  shares.  The 
towns  were  to  receive  so  much  of  the  tax  as  was  laid  upon 
shares  owned  by  their  own  residents,  while  the  taxes  upon 


3  Wnllace,  573. 
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non-resident  shares  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  state  treas- 
ury. Its  machinery  was  simple  and  effectual.  The  local 
authorities  of  the  places  where  baults  were  established, 
assessed  and. collected  a  ^ax  upon  all  the  shares  of  the 
banks,  at  the  same  rat  v  at  which  they  taxed  other  moneyed 
capital,  and  upon  che  fair  cash  value  of  the  shares  after 
deducting  real  estate.  The  tax  commissioner  determined 
the  propo'.  i-ionate  amount  of  the  tajf  assessed  by  each 
place,  -.pon  shares  which  would  not  have  been  taxable 
thPTohi  nnder  the  general  stiitutes,  and  this  amount  was 
credited  to  the  state  treasury.  He  then  determined  the 
proportionate  amount  which  would  have  been  taxable 
under  the  same  rule,  in  places  other  than  that  where  the 
bank  was  located,  and  these  amounts  were  credited  by  the 
state  treasurer  to  such  towns.  The  balance  remaining 
after  a  credit  given  to  the  savings  banks,  for  stock  held 
by  them,  was  the  amount  assessed  upon  shares  of  non- 
residents, and  was  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  efficiency  of  this  system  will  bo  seen  by  a  comparison  Effect  of  act 
of  the  amounts  retained  by  the  state  under  it,  with  the 
amounts  realized  under  the  previous  and  subsequent  acts, 
The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Amounts  realized  by  state ; —  Trcmatefa 

1869,  .         .         .?197,489  10)  ^Wa'i'^' 

1870,  .         .         .      181,708  41  S^«=^"*fl«S8> '^liaP-^W.    t£&. 

1871,  .         .         .     311,312  41     Act  of  1871,  chap.  390.*  IS'^r 

1872,  .         .         ,      134,822  98     Act  of  1872,  chap.  341. 

And  there  is,  also,  no  doubt  that  the  receipts  of  the 
towns,  under  the  act  of  1871,  were  much  larger  than 
under  either  the  act  of  1868  or  that  of  1872. 

The  tot.il  addition  to  the  public  revenue  by  the  opera^  n.  doc.  I872, 
tion  of  this  law,  as  estimated  by  the  tax  commissioner  in  "'  '  ^'  ' 
his  report  for  1871,  was  $654,571.54.    But,  notwithstand- 

•  Under  the  act  of  1871,  tbe  stale  received  the  tax  upon  bank  Ehares  held  by 
stock  insurance  companies.  But  nnder  the  acts  of  1868,  1873,  and  1873,  the 
rorenuo  of  tho  state  was  from  one  class  of  stockliolders  only,  viz.,  the  non- 
refiidentfl  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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ing  this  great  increase  of  revenue,  a  vigorous  opposition 
was  organized  against  the  law,  whicli,  with  annoyances 
produced  by  the  change  from  former  methods,  caused  it 
Actof  ]S72,«)d  to  be  repealed  in  1872,  and  another  act  passed,  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  bank  shai-es,"  which, 
with  some  modifications  new  to  our  laws,  went  back  to 
the  old  plan  of  assessing  the  shares  of  residents  in  the 
places  where  they  resided,  and  non-residents  in  the  places 
where  the  banks  were  located.     But  no  sooner  was  this 
system  reinstated,  than  the  old  difficulties  which  led  to 
T:,«™romi=-     its  abandonment  reappeared.     The  state's  proportion  of 
mt'Ei'D^r^   the  tax  fell  from  $311,312.41,  in  1871,  to  $134,822.98, 
p.'h.  "^     '     iQ  1872,  and  at  least  as  great  a-loss  of  revenue  was  occa- 
sioned to  the  towns  and  cities.     Nor  was  the  operation  of 
this  law  without  trouble  or  annoyance  to  officials  or  share- 
holders. 
i9TS,ch.si5.  This  loss  of  revenue  led  to  the  enactment,  in  1873,  of 

the  law  under  which  bank  shares  are  now  taxed.     The 
method  of  assessment  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of 
the  law  of  1871,  and  such  additional  changes  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  method  of  collection,  as  have  induced 
a  very  larce  majority  of  the  banks  of  the  state  to  assume 
the  payment  of  the  tax  as  a  current  expense,  thus  obviating 
many  of  the  objections  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  law 
ActoEmj,«id  of  1871.     The  effect  of  this  act  of  1873  upon  the  revenue 
n^^tim.     was  immediate,  the  net  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  ris- 
N^.i25.pp.i2,   .^^  ^^^^  $134,822.98,  in  1872,  to  $207,209.57,  in  1873, 
a  result  which  the  tax  commissioner  says,  "is  to  bo  at- 
tributed simply  to  the  the  fact  that,  where  all  the  shares 
are  assessed  in  one  place,  and  the  tax  collected  there, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  evasion." 

An  effort  was  made,  in  1874,  to  repeal  this  law,  but 

it  met  with  no  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the 

i86B.cium      best  system  which  can  be  adopted,  unless  the  provisions 

of  our  general  law,  taxing  corporations,  can  bo  extended 

Ob].oti™.  to     to  the  national  banks.    The  only  valid  objection  which  lies 

^""^''-       against  the  present  system  is,  that,  under  it,  residents  are 

compelled  to  contribute,  in  respect  of  their  shares  in  banks, 
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to  the  revemie  of  the  towns  where  they  are  inhabitants,  at 
rat«3  greater  or  less  than  the  rates  at  which  their  neigh- 
bors, not  owning  shares  in  the  same  bank,  are  called  upon 
to  contribute.  When  the  whole  tax  is  assumed  by  the 
bank,  and  paid  as  a  current  expense,  the  shareholder 
neither  knows  of  this  inequality  nor  feels  its  injustice.  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  rate  in  the  bank  town  is  lower  than  the 
average,  the  bank  is  more  able  to  increase  its  surplus,  or 
declare  dividends,  than  its  rivals.  If  the  rate  Is  higher 
than  the  average,  the  bank's  surplus  is  drawn  upon  so 
rapidly  that  it  must  become  interested  to  reduce  the  rates, 
either  by  diminishing  the  expenditure  of  the  place,  or 
increasiug  its  valuation  to  a  fair  sum.  But  if  the  banlc, 
established  in  a  place  which  baa  a  rate  of  tax  above  the 
average,  instead  of  paying  the  tax  as  an  expense,  deducts 
it  from  the  shareholder's  usual  dividend,  the  inequality 
is  at  once  noticed  and  felt,  and  becomes  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint. We  have  received  several  communications  from 
shareholders  and  bank  officers,  complaining  of  this  fea- 
ture of  the  law.  We  append  a  table  showing  the  rate  of  p.""^"^' 
taxation  in  1873  and  1874,  in  the  several  places  where 
banks  are  established,  with  the  gross  valuation  of  tlio 
shares  assessed  in  them  at  the  valuations  shown.  ■  It  will 
be  seeu  that  the  rate  in  some  bank  towns  is  remarkably 
high,  and  the  amount  of  inequalitj'  in  any  given  case  can 
easily  be  calculated;  and,  by  comparing  the  rate  in  a  given 
instance  with  the  average  rate  at  which  the  commissioner 
assessed  corporate  franchises  in  the  same  years,  each 
shareholder  can  compute  the  amount  by  which  his  tax 
differs  from  the  payment  which  the  bank  would  make  on 
account  of  it,  were  the  general  corporation  tax  extended 
to  the  national  banks. 

This  difficulty  would  , be  obviated  by  the  adoption,  for  can^Jos 
the  taxation  of  bank  shares,  of  a  system  substantially  like  ""'^y' 
that  of  our  general  law  for  the  taxation  of  corporations. 
We  have,  accordingly,  somewhat  carefully  examined  the 
question  whether  such  a  system  can  be  legally  adopted. 
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The  provisions  of  the  acts  of  congress  upon  the  subject 
are  as  follows : 

Proviso  of  i  41        '^Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  consti-ued  to 
Sf^'junea;     prevent  all  the  shares  in   any  of  the  said  associations,  held  by 
IS  u.  8.  staia.     any  person  or  body  corporate,  from  being  included  in  the  valua- 
Bi  Largo,  111.      j.j^^  of  the  personal  property  of  such  person  or  corporation  in 
the  assessment  of  ta-ves,  imposed  by  or  under  state  authority  at 
the  place  where  such  bank  is  located,  and  not  elsewhere,  but  not 
at  a  greater  rate  than  is  assessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in 
the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  such  state.      Provided,  far- 
tJim;  that  the  tax  so  imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  state  upon 
the   shares   of  any  of  the  associations  authorized  by  this  act, 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  imposed  upon  the  shares  in  any  of  the 
banks  org.-inized  under  authority  of  the  state  where  sueh^  asso- 
ciation is  located.     Prwided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
exempt  the  real  estate  of  associations  from  either  state,  county 
or  municipal  taxes,  to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as 
other  real  estate  is  taxed." 
Actof  congreii      "Be  it  enocted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Eepresmtatives  of 
isu?9.  statl*"'  the  Uiiiled  StcUes  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  .-—That  the 
atiirg8,»4.      -^orda  'place  where  the  bank  is  located  and  not  elsewhere,' in 
section  forty-nine  of  the  '  act  to  provide  a  national  currency,' 
approved  June  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  shall  be 
constnied  and  held  to  mean  the  state  within  which  the  bank  is 
located ;  and  the  legislature  of  each  state  may  determine  and 
direct  the  manner  and  place  of  taxing  all  the  shares  of  national 
banks  located  within  said  state,  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
the  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  assessed  upon 
other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individual  citizens  of  snch 
state  ;  and  prmided  always,  that  the  shares  of  any  national  b^nk, 
owned  by  non-residents  of  any  state,  shall  be  taxed  in  the  city 
or  town  where  said  bank  is  located  and  not  elsewhere." 

Erom  an  examination  of  these  statutes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  some  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taxing 
all  the  shares  in  all  the  national  banks  of  the  state,  by  one 
ofSccr  or  bureau,  and  at  the  state  capital  rather  than  in 
the  several  places  where  the  banks  are  located.  The 
is^*iiacc,  5JS,  validity  of  our  present  system  has  been  well  established 
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by  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  |™;^^'*^ 
incases  from  other  states.     The  revenue  from  it  is  too  jf^aince, 4oo. 
important,  both  to  the  state  and  the  cities  and  towns,  to 
be  liehtlv  risked.     In  our  opinion,  until  there  shall  be  a  Noohango 

o       J  r  '  should  tiH  maas. 

new  legislation  on  the  subject  by  congress,  no  subsfcintial 
change  should  be  made  in  the  method  now  in  use,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  the  best  which  is  possible  within  the 
double  limitations  of  our  own  constitution  and  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States. 

But  we  recommend  that  congress  be  requested  to  modify  Reoommenaa. 
its  enactments,  so  as  to  permit  this  important  class  of 
property  to  be  taxed  by  the  several  states,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  moneyed  corpora- 
tions of  their  own  creation.  Without  exception,  each 
sovcreigttty  fosters  the  corporations  it  has  created,  and 
in  every  state  they  are  strong  enough  and  able  to  protect 
their  own  interests.  Under  such  a  rule,  hostile  and  dis- 
criminating taxation  would  be  impossible,  while  each  state 
would  gain  from  this  property  a  just  revenue,  by  methods 
familiar  to  its  officers  and  people. 

Trust  Compasxes. 

Within  a  tew  years  an  important  class 
have  been  chartered,  which  have,  in  some  degree,  the 
character  of  banking  institutions  and  of  savings  banks, 
but  whose  distinctive  title,  "trust  companies,"  correctly  «". 
designates  their  principal  function, — that  of  corporations 
acting  as  trustees. 

As  the  different  companies  were  chartered  from  time  to  api.. 
time,  the  method  of  their  taxation  was  varied  until,  as  jjj4^ 
will  be  seen  in  our  preliminary  draft  for  a  codification,  it "'"'" 
was  impossible  to  make  any  other  arrangement  of  existing 
laws,  than  to  incorporate  in  the  draft  sections  relating  tg 
taxation  from  several  of  the  charters.     These  institutions 
have  proved  their  utility,  and  will  permanently  hold  large 
amounts  of  property.     As  differen,t  schemes  of  taxation 
applied  to  institutions  doing  the  same  kind  of  business 
are  not  only  embarrassing  to  the  officers  who  must  levy 
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the  taxes,  but  are  unfair  to  the  public,  and  to  some  of  the 
corporations  themselves  in  their  competition  ivith  others, 
— without  expressing  a  preference  for  either  of  tho  exist- 
ing methods, — wo  recommend  that  all  trust  companies  be 
assessed  under  a  general  law,  by  a  uniform  system. 

Of  the  Taxation  of  Certain  Deposits,  and  of  Shares 

IN  Corporations,  for  School  District,  Parish,  Fire 

AND  other  District  Purposes. 
;  The  territorial  limits  of  these  municipal  corporations 
are  less  than  those  of  the  town  or  city.  Firo  districts 
are  sometimes  made  up  of  portions  of  two  towns.  Of 
course,  no  contribution  to  their  revenue  is  provided  for 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  laid  by  tho  state  upon  cor- 
porate franchises.  Certain  corporate  property  and  own- 
ers of  shares  in  corporations  will ,  therefore,  escape  taxation 
for  these  purposes,  unless  reached  in  some  other  method. 

The  act  of  1864  provided  that,  "shares  in  the  capital 
stock  of  any  corporation,  company,  or  association,  taxed 
by  it,  should  bo  exempt  from  taxation  to  the  sharehold- 
ers." The  corresponding  provision  in  the  act  of  1865  is, 
that  no  taxes  shall  be  assessed  in  any  city  or  town  for 
state,  county,  or  town  purposes,  upon  the  shares,  for  any 
year  for  which  they  pay  the  tax.  The  doubt  wliother, 
under  these  acts,  shares  were  taxable  to  the  owners  for 
any  pui-pose,  led  to  the  passage,  in  1866,  of  an  act  declar- 
ing that,  nothing  contained  in  them  "  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  the  owners  of  shares,  in  the  capital  stock  of 
any  corporation,  from  liability  to  taxation  for  school  dis- 
trict and  parish  purposes." 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  owners  of  such  shares 
should  not  be  taxable  for  them  for  fire  and  other  district 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  those  of  school  districts  and  par- 
ishes. While  it  may  be  said  that  taxes  are  raised  in  fire 
districts,  mainly  for  the  care,  preservation,  and  betterment 
of  real  estate,  and  an  argument  drawn  therefrom  for  their 
imposition  exclusively  upon  real  estate,  in  the  nature  of 
assessments  for  betterments,  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
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particular  kind  of  personalty  should  be  exempted,  while 
all  other  is  taxable.  The  resident  of  a  fire  district  should 
contribute  towards  its  expeftses,  in  respect  of  his  shares 
in  a  railroad  or  manufacturing  company,  as  well  as  for 
his  money  at  interest,  or  mortgages,  or  other  credits. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  R^^mfff^aan. 
declaring  that  such  shares   shall  be  taxable  to  the  owners 
thereof  for  fire  and  other  district  purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  collected  by  the  state  from 
savings  banks,  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lighten 
state,  county,  and  town  taxes  only,  it  seems  that  the 
owner  of  a  deposit  in  them  wUl  escape  his  fair  share  of 
taxation  for  district  and  parish  purposes,  unless  he  may 
be  taxed  for  it  directly.  The  act  of  1862,  imposing  the  isai, 324. §  12. 
tax  on  savings-bank  deposits,  provides  that  all  prop- 
erty taxed  under  its  provisions,  "  shall  be  otherwise 
exempt  from  taxation  for  the  current  year  in  which  the 
tax  is  paid." 

We  suggest  that  this  provision  be  so  amended  that  the  Further  recom- 
exemption  will  be  only  from  taxes  laid  for  town,  county 
and  state  purposes,  and  the  deposits  be  taxable  to  their 
owners  for  school,  fire  and  other  district,  and  parish  pur- 
poses. And  also  that  deposits  in  the  trust  companies 
recently  chartered  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
with  reference  to  this  class  of  taxes. 

Revenue  prom  Licenses,  Fees,  etc. 

The  whole  revenue  accruing  to  the  Commonwealth  from  Liceasea.  teeB, 
licenses,  fees,  and  other  indirect  taxes,  is  not  large  when 
compared  with  the  total  receipts,  but  is  sufficient  to  merit 
attention. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  the  'fees,  fines,  and  costs, 
accruing  from  the  courts,  called  by  some  writers  "law 
taxes,"  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  state  treasury,  but 
is  a  large  source  of  revenue  for  the  several  counties.  As 
the  state  tax  is,  in  fact,  an  annual  deficiency  bill  for  the 
supply  of  the  state  treasury,  so  the  tax  annually  assessed 
for    the    several  counties  does  not  represent,  by  any 
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means,  their  whole  expenditures,  but  is  the  balance  re- 
maining, after  large  receipts  from  the  courts,  licenses  for 
various  occupations,  for  the  keeping  of  dogs,  etc.,  etc., 
have  been  applied  in  meeting  the  county  expenses.  The 
state  treasury,  however,  derives  some  revenue  from  court 
fees,  and  much  more  from  fees  of  certain  state  officers, 
licenses  collected  by  departments  of  the  government,  con- 
fiscated liquors,  and  sometimes  from  taxes  on  sales. 
is!3,  cb.  87.  Sales  at  auction  were  taxed  from   1823  to  1852,  when 

1S52.  ch.  169.  this  tax  seems  to  have  been  finally  abandoned.  By  the 
1868,  Ml.  §§  22-  act  of  1868,  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
^  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  amounts  of  the  sales.     These 

taxes  were  collected  by  the  several  towns,  and   divided 
equally  between  the  towns  and  the  Commonwealth.     Sales 
under   this  act  were   allowed  only  from  the  23d  day  of 
1889,191.  May,   1868,  to  the  30th  day  of  April,    1869,  when  the 

validity  of  licenses  under  it  ceased.  The  amount  received 
by  the  Commonwealth  was  $53,722.38.  Under  the  same 
statute  a  large  amount  was  received  for  licenses  ($120,- 
Appendu,  §75)  while  the  law  was  in  force.  "We  append  a  table 
showing  the  receipts  of  the  state  treasury,  from  1860  to 
the  present  time,  from  the  principal  sources  of  indirect 
taxation  now  inr  use  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  total 
amount  is  $830,483.06  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
revenue  from  these  sources  is  increasing,  and  the  state 
could  no  doubt  make  it  very  considerable,  by  an  exten- 
sion either  of  the  license  system  or  of  taxation  on  sales. 
We  make  no  recommendation  in  the  matter,  believing 
that  our  present  systems  of  raising  the  great  part  of  the 
revenue,  directly,  are  preferable.  Should,  however,  an 
exigency  be  found  for  new  taxes,  the  legislature  may 
properly  look  to  the  extension  of  some  of  these  taxes  for 
additional  revenue. 

Certain  Specific  Assessments  upon  Coeporations. 
Speciflc  BseesB-        Specific    assessments    npon    certain    corporations    are 
poratioli^''  '""^'  laid  and  collected  to  reimburse  the  state  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  their  oversight  and  regulation  by  state  officials. 
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The  proceeds  of  these  assessmeuts  are  found  in  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  treasurer  and  auditor.  While  in  one  sense 
revenue,  they  are  more  properly  payments  for  specific 
services  rendered.  Their  collection  relieves  the  state 
from  making  appropriations  of  equal  amount,  but  they  are, 
of  course,  wholly  needed  to  meet  the  bills  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  are  levied. 

These  assessments,  as  shown  by  the  auditor's  report  for 
1873,  are  as  follows : — 

Upon  gas-light  companies  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  mi,  ch.  lae. 
of  the  inspector  of  gasmeters,  $2,934.57. 

Upon  railroad   companies,   for   copies   of  the  railroad  ^864,  ch.  ler. 
returns  and  reports,  $1,660, — collected  through  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 

Upon  railroad  companies,  for  the  expense  of  the  railroad  i'^'  •*■  *°*- 
commission,  $9,257.91. 

Upon   life   insurance   companies,    one   cent   on   ^'^^^  S-gg ■  ^3,7 
$1,000  insured,  as  compensation  for  the  state  valuation  of 
policies,  $19,956.10. 

The  Detail  aki>  Form:  of  Assessments. 

The  act  of  the  year  1861,  *'  to  secure  a  uniform  descrip-  DMnii  ana  form 
tion  and  appraisal  of  estates  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  isai,  oh.  m. 
purpose  of  taxation,"  was  an  important  enactment,  and  has 
done  much  to  secure  the  end  for  which  it  was  passed  and 
to  equalize  valuations  throughout  the  state.  This  law, 
which  requires  the  annual  assessments  to  be  recorded  in 
a  book  to  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, compels  an  exhibit  of  the  assessment  of  each  citi- 
zen, the  details  of  which  are  spread  through  twenty-seven 
columns,  while  the  aggregates  of  the  assessment  are  con- 
densed into  twelve  columns  of  a  blank  to  be  foi-warded, 
under  the  oath  of  the  assessors,  to  that  officer. 

The  law  was  doubtless  drawn  in  the  belief  that  this 
system  would  restrain  citizens  from  evading  the  assess- 
ment of  property  they  were  known  to  possess,  and  the 
assessors  from  being  parties  to  such  an  evasion,  by  spread- 
ing the  full  details  of  the  assessment  to  the  view  of  each 
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tax-paying  citizen.  The  experience  of  more  than  a,  flecade 
musthave  justified  the  expectations  of  its  originatore,  and 
its  practical  workings  have  not  exposed  it  to  severe 
criticism.  Its  essential  features  will  doubtless  remain  as 
a  part  of  our  methods  of  assessment.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  that  part  of  the  law  which  requires 
the  exposure  and  valuation  of  the  items  of  personal 
property,  is  needless  for  any  public  purpose,  and  is  an 
unwarrantable  violation  of  that  privacy  to  which  eveiy 
citizen  is  entitled  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs. 

If  it  is  answered  that,  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
detail  of  each  person's  estate,  it  is  impossible  to  assess 
a  just  tax,  the  point  is  couceded.  But  because  it  is 
essential  that  the  officers  of  the  government,  who  should 
be  persous  of  discretion  as  well  as  of  integrity,  should 
know  the  particular  items  and  the  value  of  each  item  of 
personal  property  assessable,  it  does  not  follow  that, 
when  they  shall  have  made  up  their  schedule,  they  should 
publish  to  the  world  information  which  prudent  men 
withhold  from  members  of  their  families.  It  is  admitted, 
that  for  real  estate  and  for  that  portion  of  persona!  estate 
which  is  of  necessity  open  to  public  view,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  record  of  details.  And  in  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate  the  practice  not  only  tends  to 
uniformity  and  equality  of  taxation,  but  is  a  material 
assistance  to  the  officers.  No  careful  assessor  would 
desire  to  proceed  with  his  work  by  any  other  plan.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  many  good  citizens,  willing  to  bear 
their  full  share  of  public  charges,  do  not  return  their 
"Kst"  under  oath,  but  prefer  to  take  the  estimation  or 
dooming  of  the  assessors,  to  the  publicity  that  would 
follow  an  exhibition  of  their  investments.  Another  class, 
permitting  the  officers,  without  their  assistance,  to  itemize 
as  best  they  may,  the  property  which  they  believe  assess- 
able persous  possess,  appear,  after  the  work  has  been 
finished,  to  challenge  items  of  personal  property  recorded 
against  them,  of  which  they  have  divested  themselves 
without  notice  to  the  assessors,  and  demand  abatements 
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when  the  whole  amount  of  their  tax  does  not  exceed  their 
legal  liability.  In  this  connection,  we  would  notice  that  ^-s. ch. ii, 
the  law  does  not  permit  a  personal  tax,  which  is  invalid  by 
reason  of  its  assessment,  in  general  terms,  to  be  re- 
assessed to  the  person  who  ought  to  have  been  assessed 
for  the  property,  although  the  want  of  specification 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  person 
assessed  to  give  the  necessary  information,  and  the  fee 
of  the  property  intended  to  be  taxed  is  in  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  to  whom  it  has  been  conveyed.  It . 
would  seem  that  the  government  is  fully  protected  when 
the  sworn  return  of  the  citizen  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  officer.  If  the  assessors,  who  represent  the 
state,  are  compelled  to  estimate  the  personal  property  of 
the  person  to  be  assessed,  through  his  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  then  an  assessment  against 
him  in  one  aggregate  sum  is  all  that  should  be  required. 
When  such  an  assessment  is  made,  it  should  not  be  can- 
celled, if  in  tlie  hands  of  any  member  of  the  household', 
or  of  any  trustee  for  their  benefit,  unless  the  value  of 
the  property  assessable  is  otherwise  taxed.  But  in 
any  case,  the  total  valuation  of  the  personal  estate  of 
any  citizen  designated  in  the  assessment  book  as  the 
sworn  return  of  the  tax-payer  or  the  estimation  of  the 
assessors,  is  all  that  should  be  exposed  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

When  the  assessors  are  compelled,  for  want  of  definite  ''^^"^'Ij'™ 
information,  to  estimate  the  liability  of  any  person  to  as-  i™9";<^ 
sesament,  they  are  assisted  in  their  judgment  by  indica- 
tions of  property  that  enable  them  to  approximate  to  a 
just  assessment.  But  these  signs  fail  when  personal  es- 
tate is  held,  not  by  the  person  who  enjoys  its  income, 
but  by  a  trustee  for  his  use.  All  the  indications  of 
wealth  may  exist,  and  yet  no  assessable  liability.  So 
completely  is  it  in  the  power  of  those  holding  trust 
estates  to  divest  themselves  of  legal  responsibility  for 
assessment,  without  any  indication  of  the  fact  which  the 
s  can  follow,  that  we  do  not  see  why  they  should 
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not  be  held  equally  responsible  with  executors  and  admin- 
Q.  8.  c.  11, 5 12.  istrators  in  regard  to  the  notice  of  change  in  the  property 

held  by  them. 
Reduction  of  _A,n  enactment  in  relation  to  persons  who  have  changed 

idLm'Bdi'under"  ^^^'■^  domiciles  will  not  permit  assessors  to  assess  their 
iSe'ch  no      personal  estate  at  any  less  amount  than  taxed  for    in 
the  place  of  their  last  residence,  until  they  bring  in  to 
the  assessors  a  sworn  return  of  their  property.     Such  a 
G.  s,  ch.  11,       restriction  docs  not  bind  the  officers  in  relation  to  any 
other  class  of  citizens  when  estimating  their  liability  to 
assessment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  indicated  that  their 
judgment  shall  be  for  what  they  deem  a  just   amount, 
whether   the   same   is   for  a    greater    or   less  sum   than 
Ch.  11,  H8-       the    last   assessment.      But    when   a  tux   is    levied,   the 
assessors  arc  again  enjoined  to  make  no  abatement  to  any 
person,    unless  he  brings   to   them  a    list,    under   oath, 
of  all  his  estates  liable  to  taxation.     When  such  a  return 
is  filed  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  abatement  of  a  tax 
iBas,  121.  assessed  on  personal  property,  the  officers  are  obliged  to 

assess  not  only  the  amount  that  ought  at  first  to  have 
been  assessed,  but  also  to  add  a  heavy  penalty  for  neglect 
to  render  the  list  before  the  levy  of  tax.  It  would  sim- 
ply be  placing  all  citizens  alike  before  the  law,  if  a  per- 
sonal property  tax  should  not  at  any  time  be  reduced 
without  the  list  which,  in  theory  of  law,  every  assessable 
person  carrries  in  to  the  assessors.  If  our  recommen- 
dation to  shield  from  public  inspection  the  details  of 
personal  assessments  is  adopted,  there  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  the  uniform  application  of  the  rule  to  all, 
which  now,  by  law,  is  applied  to  certain  classes  of  our 
citizens. 
Tsiaiion  of  co       When   the   tax   acts  were  a  matter  of  annual   enact- 

ponuerfihipa. 

ment,  they  recited  that,  "  Whereas  there  are  many 
persons,  within  this  Commonwealth,  engaged  in  trade, 
T^i  net,  1317,  who  negotiate  much  business,  and  hire  stores,  shops,  and 
wharves  in  towns,  districts,  or  otlier  places  other  than 
where  they  dwell,  and  whose  property  and  ability  can  be 
better  known  to  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns  wherein 
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such  business  is  transacted,  than  to  the  town,  district,  or 

other  places  where  they  dwell,  therefore,"  it  was  ordered 

that  such  property  should  be  taxed  in  the  place  where  the 

business  was  carried  on.     By  the  report  of  the  commis-  Keportofoom. 

sion  who  prepared  the   revised   statutes,  this   provision  p- s^.  5";  ^^ 

was  extended  to  copartnerships,  and  the  recommendation  "■  e- ch.  7,  s  is. 

of  the  commissioners  was  enacted  into  law. 

The  supreme  judicial  court  settled  the  principle  that  a  Pcibodyr, 
firm,  like  an  individual,  has  a  domicile,  aud  that  the  joint  o'.    ' 
property    is    assessable    in   that   place.      This    rule   li^s  ;i^™^"'sa6. 
been    modified,    by  later    decisions,    to    the    effect   that  """I'^sMasa. 
the  interest  of  a  resident  partner  in  merchandise  kept  for  ^'^■ 
sale  without  the  state,  in  the  hands  of  non-resident  parf^ 
ners,  is  taxable  in  the  domicile  of  the  partner,  and  not 
in  that  of  the  firm. 

Soon  after  the  decision  first  referred  to,  which  found  that  i85»,  ch.m. 
ships  and  vessels  abroad  were  taxable  to  a  copartnership  in  55 «,  w. 
its  firm  domicile,  the  legislature  changed  the  law,  and  made 
this  class  of  property  assessable  to  the  partners  in  the  places 
of  their  residence.     The  practical  operation  of  this  law 
exempted  from  taxation,   in  Massachusetts,  the  shipping 
of  a  firm  doing  business  here,  to  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
est of  partners  who  had  established  a  domicile  without 
the  state.     This  point  was  covered  by  a  law  that  declared  iffio,  ci.  sas. 
that  the  interest  of  such  members,  if  the  vessels  were 
owned  by  the  copartnership,   should  be  taxable  to  the 
firm  in  its  place  of  business.    It  is  our  opinion  that,  for  pcraunni »rop. 
the  reasons  laid  down  in  the  old  tax  law,  and  because  nerehipa  siionid 
the  municipality  whei"e  the  firm  is  domiciled  is  charged  dumietio- 
■with  the  expense  of  the  protection  of  the  joint  property, 
and  the  cost  of  internal   improvements  which  facilitate 
business   operations,   the   principle   is    correct    that   de- 
clares all  firm  property  to  be  taxable,  under  our  laws, 
in  the  place  of  the  partnership  domicile.     The  opposite 
policy  has  long  prevailed  in  our  adjoining  state  of  New 
York,    and   is,  doubtless,   one  of  the   reasons   that   has 
caused  the  personal  property  of  the  state  to  recede  to  a 
point  that  has  brought  about  a  discussion  of  the  expedi- 
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eacy  of  discontinuing  its  taxation  altogether,  and  placing 
the  whole  burden  of  assessment  upon  real  estate.  Under 
the  laws  of  that  state,  the  property  of  a  copartnership  is 
taxed  to  the  members  of  the  firm  in  the  place  of  their  res- 
idence. Although  it  is  conceded  that  the  real  estate  of 
New  York  is  not  assessed  so  closely  to  its  real  value  as  in 
this  state,  yet  the  very  small  amount  of  personal  property 
taxed,  and  the  enormons  rates  of  taxation  prevalent, 
clearly  show  that  large  amounts  of  merchandise  and  other 
tangible  property  of  business  iirma,easy  of  estimation 
by  local  assessors,  wholly  escape  assessment, 
ifjniwoor  When  the  commissioners  reported  the  section  by  which 

Eeportof  com-  Copartnerships  were   assessed  in  their  firm   name,    they 
p!23,''b.v,514;  inserted  a  provision  that  "if  they  have  places  of  business 
1. 1-  ij.^T.  1 13-  hi  two  or  more  towns,  they  shall  be  taxed  in  those  several 
towns  for  the  proportions  of  propei-ty  employed  in  such 
towns  respectively." 

This  proper  rule  remains  the  law  to  the  present  time, 
but  in  practice  some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  assessment 
of  the  personal  property  where  a  firm  has  places  of  busi- 
ness in  two  or  more  towns.  The  property  is  being  con- 
tinually interchanged,  audit  is  a  difficult  matter  for  assess- 
ors, or  even  the  owners  themselves,  to  state  under  oath 
G. s.c.11.515.  "the  proportion  of  property  employed"  in  the  several 
towns. 

This  difficulty  is  availed  of  by  certain  firms  who  desire 
to  evade  their  fair  share  of  taxation.  They  may  liave 
$100,000  in  their  business.  In  the  place  of  their  finan- 
cial headquarters  they  report,  say  $20,000,  all  the  rest 
in  the  town  where  their  manufactory  is  situated.  To 
the  assessors  of  the  latter  place  they  report  $20,000, 
all  the  remainder  being  in  stock  and  bills  receivable  at 
Tas  act,  1817,  the  business  centre.  The  old  tax  acts  recognized  this 
*"'  difficulty,    and   provided,  in  the   case  of  persons   being 

taxable  for  business  hi  a  place  other  than  their  home, 
that  they  should  be  "held  to  deliver  on  oath  or  affirm- 
ation, if  required,  a  list  of  the  whole  taxable  estate  to 
the  assessors  of  the   town,  district,  plantation  or  other 
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place,  where  they  may  dwell  on  the  said  first  day  of  May, 
distinguishing  what  part  thereof  is  taxable  elsewhere,  and 
in   default  thereof,    they   may  be   doomed   by  the  said 


We  are  of  opinion  that  copartnerships  should  be  re- 
quired to  render  a  list  of  their  whole  taxable  personal 
property  to  the  assessors  of  each  city  or  town  where  their 
business  is  carried  on.  Such  a  course,  we  think,  would 
tend  to  uniformity  of  assessment,  would  facilitate  the 
work  of  assessors,  aiid  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  all 
firms,  except  those  who  find  the  present  law  to  their  ad- 
vantage, in  the  facility  for  evasion  which  it  offers.  As 
between  the  different  cities  and  towns,  there  could  be  no 
temptation  to  the  firm  to  place  the  proportions  unfairly, 
except  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  respec- 
tive places.  The  copartnership,  after  going  through  their 
accounts  and  fixing  their  proportions,  would  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  repeating  the  operation  in  every  town  where 
they  had  a  portion  of  their  business,  and  could  file  with 
each  board  of  assessors  an  exact  duplicate  of  an  original 
return. 

There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  Propertj  held 
the  provisions  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  divisions  of  the  ™/Sni" 
twelfth  section  of  the  chapter  in  relation  to  the  assess-  gTsU'.  ii,  §  la 
ment  of  taxes.     The  latter  division  of  the  section  requires 
that   "the  personal  estate  of  deceased  persons  shall  be 
assessed  in  the  place  where  the  deceased  last  dwelt"  until 
the  executor  or  administrator  "gives  notice  to  the  assess- 
ors that  the  estate  has  been  distributed  and  paid  over  to 
the  parties  interested  therein."     This  would  seem  to  give 
a  plain  rule,   and   the   supreme  court,   for  want -of  the 
notice  to  the  assessors  of  the  place  where  the  deceased 
last  dwelt,  has  sustained  a  tax  in  that  place,  although  the-  jrard^-p.  v=r. 
executors  had  closed  their  accounts  and  charged  them-m^'^^^"'^' 
selves  with  the  fnnd  as  trustees,  thirteen  months  before,, 
and  their  final  account  as  executors  had  been  allowed  by 
the   probate   court  more   than  eleven  months  before  the 
date  at  which  a  tax  elsewhere  assessed  upon  them  in  their 
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capacity  as  tnisteea  was  by  this  decision  declared  illegal. 
2-  It  seems  to  us,  in  yiew  of  this  interpretation  of  the  law, 
that  the  proviaiona  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  section 
referred  to,  that  "personal  property  held  in  trust  by  an 
executor,  administrator  or  trustee,  the  income  of  which 
is  payable  to  another  person,  shall  be  assessed  to  the 
executor,  administrator  or  trustee,  in  the  place  where  such 
other  person  resides, "  cannot  in  many  cases  be  executed 
without  twice  taxing  the  same  property.  Under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  estates  are  held  for  assessment  "  in  the 
place  where  the  deceased  last  dwelt"  which  have  long 
since  become  for  all  practical  purposes  trust  estates. 
Assessors  and  representatives  of  estates  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  property  to  assessment,  as  they 
apply  the  words  of  the  law  to  the  facte  of  a  well-under- 
stood ease.  Another  difficulty  with  the  seventh  clause 
is  the  application  of  the  rule  of  continuing  the  assessment 
of  the  estate.  Upon  the  wording  of  the  clause,  it  is  clear 
that  if  an  executor  or  administrator  should  close  his 
accounts  and  pay  over  the  estate  in  full,  without  notice 
to  the  assessors,  he  must  be  held  to  pay  the  tax  upon 
the  whole  valuation.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  if  he  pays  out 
nearly  all  of  it  and  has  a  small  balance  in  his  hands,  but  that 
the  assessors  are  bound  to  make  him,  or  at  all  events 
have  the  power  to  grant  him  an  abatement  on  the  full 
tax,  upon  his  filing  with  them  a  list  of  the  remnant  of  the 
property  held.  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  persons 
holding  funds  in  any  fiduciary  capacity  should  be  held 
for  the  tax  upon  the  full  amount  last  assessed,  in  default 
of  proper  notice  to  the  assessors,  and  that  some  definite 
time  should  be  fixed  {say  three  years)  in  which,  without 
notice  to  the  assessment  board,  "the  personal  estate  of  a 
deceased  person  shall  be  assessed  in  the  place  where  the 
deceased  last  dwelt,  "  and  that  after  that  date  the  funds 
follow  the  rule  of  trust  estates  as  provided  in  the  fifth 
division  of  the  section  regulating  the  place  of  assessment 
of  personal  property. 

It  often  happens,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
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Common  wealth,  that  assessors,  calling  at  dwellings  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  find  upon  the  premises 
none  of  the  persons  who,  by  the  theory  of  the  law,  are  o.  e.  c  i 
supposed  to  be  always  at  their  home.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  this  class  of  officers  cannot  perform 
their  duty  efficiently  without  proper  information,  promptly 
furnished  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  impart  it.  The 
twenty-first  section  of  the  chapter  of  the  assessment  of 
taxes  should  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  classes  there 
specified,  the  words  "all  other  persons." 

In  a  legal  sense,  an  assessor  is  a  state  officer ;  the  law  he  {^^^l'""^ 
executes  is  the  state's  enactment.     The  treasurer  of  the  ^j^™"' 
Commonwealth   issues    his   warrant    for   a   state   tax   to  Jgef',!," 
the  boards  of  assessors  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  ^■3^8,39; 
and  their  wan-ant  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  runs   in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth.     But  when  a  tax  has  been 
assessed,  the  warrants  of  the   state  and  the  county  are 
first  satisfied  in  full,  and  the  loss  by  reason  of  abatements  n>.  ei,.  13, 
comes  wholly  upon  the  municipality  which  is  the  limit  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  board  of  assessors.     A  tax  which  ib.dh.ii, 
they   believe   to  be  just,"  and   decline   to  abate,  can   be 
carried  by  appeal  from  them  to  the  county  commissioners. 

It  having  been  represented  to  us  that  the  question  of  the 
right  to  summon  witnesses  and  provide  for  their  compen- 
sation has  prevented  the  defence  of  cases  that  ought  to 
have  been  maintained,  it  seems  to  \\s  only  proper  that 
such  a  right  should  exist  at  the  cost  of  the  municipality 
that  receives  the  benefit  of  the  tax.  We  do  not,  however, 
recommend  that  boards  of  assessors  should  have  the  right 
to  involve  their  cities  or  towns  in  legal  expense  beyond 
the  limit  indicated,  except  with  such  proceedings  as  are 
now  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

By  the   law  of  eighteen   hundred   and  sixty-one,  the  as  to  asi 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  is  required  to  furnish  to  i85i,i;h.ii 
the  assessors  of  each  city  and  town,   annually,  suitable 
books  for  the  pur^wse  of  assessment,  which  "shall  contain 
blank  columns  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-seven  inclu- 
aive."    We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  some 
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of  those  columua  could  with  advantage  be  omitted.  But 
as  the  book  is  now  ordered  to  be  constructed,  or  as  it 
would  be  if  reduced  as  we  have  recommended,  it  makes 
a  ponderous  volume,  well  enough  adapted  for  office  use, 
where  one  a  year  is  all  that  is  required,  but  utterly 
impracticable  for  field-work,  where  in  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  the  bulk  of  the  duty  of  the  assessors  must  bo  per- 
formed, and  where  using  a  separate  volume  for  each  ward 
or  district,  the  accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  fill 
any  ordinary  office.  In  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  the 
book  furnished  by  the  state  is  discarded,  and  at  their  own 
expense  a  more  convenient  form  is  provided  that  con- 
denses the  information  required,  or  places  part  of  it  in 
books  to  be  written  in  the  field,  and  part  in  books  tran- 
scribed in  the  office,  enabling  the  assessment  to  proceed 
with  the  required  dispatch  and  economy  of  labor. 

The  danger  of  this  custom  is  the  evil  that  the  enactment 
of  1861  was  designed  to  cure.  With  different  methods, 
we  may  lose,  to  a  greater  extent  than  now,  uniformity  of 
valuation. 

In  our  opinion,  the  needs  of  different  municipalities  may 

be  met,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  be  amply  protected  by 

permitting  such  form  of  books  only  to  be  used  as  shall  be 

approved  by  the  tax  commissioner.     With  this  restriction, 

there  can  be  no  danger  of  an  undue  degree  of  latitude. 

1.71,, .11..        Such  a  regulation  becomes  not  only  important -to  local 

'"'"■'"■       officials,  but  to  the  Commonwealth,  if  its  officer  is  to  be 

entrusted  with  the  details  of  valuation  for  the  purpose  of 

state  and  county  taxation. 

Re™ramei.rt».         Holdiug  thc  vicws  ubovo  indicated,  we  would  in  this 

connection,  recommend —  _  _ 

i.io«...ii  Firsl.  That  the  aggregate  valuation  only  of  each  citi- 

K".r'       zen's  personal    estate  be  exposed  to  public  inspection, 

"»■  ■■  "■        with  such  a  record  as  will  indicate  if  the  valuation  is  by 

a  return  of  the  person  assessed,  or  is  the  estimation  of  the 

assessors.     The  detail,  by  which  the  aggregate  valuation 

is  obtained,  to  be  retained  by  the  board  of  asssessment, 

subject  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  tax  commissioner 
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or   other  authorized  official,  unless  by  tho  direction   or 
order  of  the  person  assessed. 

Second.  That  no  reduction  in  the  amount  of  valuation  &s  u.  reduction 
of  personal  estate  be  made  to  any  citizen,  without  the  re-  aBBesemeni. 
turn  of  all  the  assessable  personal  property  iu  the  manner  f^^-^^^i""*' ^^* 
provided  by  law ;  or,  if  tho  value  assessed  is  held  by  any  ^^5- 1^^- 
member  of  his  household,  or  in  trust  for  their  benefit, 

Tliird.  That  all  personal  property  of  a  copartnership,  Astocopartncr. 
he  assessed  in  the  place  where  the  business  is  transacted,  e.  a^.  ii, 
and  if  the  firm  have  places  of  business  in  two  or   more  i87o,'328'. 
towns,  that  the  whole  amount  assessable  bo  returned  to 
the  assessors  of  every  place  where  any  pai-t  of  the  busi- 
ueas  is  carried  on,  under  the  oath  of  some  member  of  the 
firm  as  to  the  proportion  of  property  employed  in  each 
of  such  places. 

Fourth.  That  executors,  administrators,  trustees,  and  all  ^^.]".''™5^">' 
persons  holding  personal  estates  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  ™'''l  f ^f 'l^ 
be  held  for  assessment  upon  the  full  amount  last  assessed, 
unless  notice  of  change  iu  the  estate  be  given  to  the 
assessors,  and  that  all  personal  property  in  the  hands  of 
executors  and  administrators  be  held  to  follow  the  rule  of 
taxation  of  trust  estates,  after  three  years  from  the  first 
proceedings  in  the  probate  court. 

Fifth.  That  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  eleventh  chap-  Astoinforma. 
ter  of  the  general  statutes  be  amended  by  adding  to  the '^'^  ^- "■  i^- 5  ^■ 
classes  therein  specified,  "all  other  persons." 

'Sixth.  That  assessors  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  As  to  witnweos. 
before  the  county  commissioners,  at  the  expense  of  the  §Si3^5- 
towu  or  city  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  act. 

Seventh.  That  the  tax  commissioner  have  authority  to  Astoneecss- 
designate  the  form  of  assessment  book  required  by  law,  iwi,  lar,  5  i. 
and  to  permit  tho  assessors  of  any  city  or  town  to  modify 
the  method  prescribed :  provided,  that  all  such  modifica- 
tions are  approved  by  him,  and  are  made  without  expense 
to  the  Commonwealth. 
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Or  THE  Appeal  in  Cases  of  Abatejient  refused  by 
"the  Assessors. 
Appeaiinci«e>       At  present,  "if  the  assessors  refuse  to  make  an  abate- 
kiJfoP"     ■"**"^  ^"  ^  person,  he  may,  withiu  one  month  thereafter, 
oTirs  45.    make  comprint  thereof  to  the  county  commissioners  by 
filing  the  same  with  their  clerk,  and  if,  upon  a  hearing,  it 
appears  that  the  complainant  is  overrated,  the  commis- 
sioners   shall   make   such   an   abatement   as   they    deem 
reasonable." 

There  are  two  objections  urged  against  this  remedy : 
First.  That  it  consumes,  in  many  of  the  counties  at  least, 
a  great  amount  of  time.  Second.  That  because  the  pro- 
ceedings of  county  commissioners  are  not  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  their  rulings  on  matters  of  law 
cannot  be  revised  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  only  by  a 
petition  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  for  a  writ  of  certio- 
rari. This  remedy  is  expensive,  too  much  out  of  the 
common  course  to  be  readily  availed  of,  and,  under  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  supreme  court,  gives  to  the  town 
in  whose  favor  the  commissioners  have  decided,  an 
undue  advantage,  in  making  the  answer  of  the  commis- 
sioners conclusive  upon  the  petitioners. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  the  complainant  can  have  no 
relief  unless  he  himself  is  overrated.  If  his  neighbors  are 
underrated,  he  is  as  clearly  entitled  to  relief,  but  can 
in  no  way  obtain  it.  It  is  probably  impossible  to 
avoid  this  third  objection  without  a  radical  change  in 
the  machinery  of  assessment.  In  some  states,  valuation 
lists  are  made  up  by  "  listers  "  for  the  several  towns,  and 
reported  to  a  central  officer  or  board,  sitting  at  the  county 
seat,  with  power  to  revise  them,  by  adding  to  or  tak- 
ing from  the  valuation  of  any  individual,  or  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  entire  list  by  a  percentage.  When 
the  several  lists  have  been  thus  revised,  the  officer  or  board 
assesses,  in  accordance  with  them,  the  taxes  of  the  towns 
composing  the  county. 

The  process  of  revision  affords  an  opportunity  for  every 
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one  to  appeal  from  the  lister  of  his  town  to  the  central 
board,  and  gives  him  the  advantage  of  a  summary  rem- 
edy before  a  fresh  tribunal.  We,  however,  do  not 
wish  to  recommend  so  radical  a  change  in  the  system  of 
assessment.  Should  a  central  bureau  be  established,  with 
supervisory  power  over  the  local  assessors,  persons  feeling 
aggrieved  might  be  authorized  to  ask  his  rulings  upon 
questions  of  law, — such  rulings,  when  communicated  to  the 
local  assessors,  to  bo  binding  upon  them  until  overruled 
by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  other  objection  can  be  removed  by  such  changes 
in  the  times  of  holding  the  sessions  of  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  and  in  the  course  of  procedure  in  matters 
pending  before  them,  as  shall  ensure  the  speedy  disposi- 
tion of  appeals  from  assessors,  and  the  certain  and  easy 
revision  of  such  questions  of  law  as  they  may  decide 
adversely  to  cither  party. 

Whether  such  changes  can  be  made  without  the  entire 
remodelling  of  the  present  county  commissioner  system, 
is  a  grave  question,  but  outside  of  our  present  purpose 
and  limits.  The  necessity  for  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  several  matters,  of  which  these  boards  have 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction,  has  led  to  recent  statutes  allow- 
ing parties  to  apply  either  to  the  superior  court,  or  to 
county  commissioners,  for  relief  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
believed  that  the  operation  of  this  concurrent  remedy  has 
been  good  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied.  But  there  are 
grave  objections  to  its  extension  to  appeals  from  assessors, 
or  petitions  for  the  abatement  of  taxes  ;  and  rather  than  to 
look  for  farther  relief  in  that  direction,  we  would,  if  it 
were  fairly  within  our  province,  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend a  thorough  revision  of  the  functions  and  modes  of 
procedure  of  the  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

ExBarPTioNS  from  Taxation. 
Since,  in  the  resolve  requiring  our  appointment   and  eic 
assigning  our  duties,  "the  laws   of  the  state  relating  to 
taxation"  held  the  first  place,  and  since  these  embrace 
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incomparably    vaster    pecuniary   interests,    and    involve 
questions  of  much  greater  difficulty  and  importance  tlian 
the  laws  relating  to  the  other  topic  assigned  us,  we  have 
given  to  these  the  chief  place  in  our  repoii.     But  we  have 
not  been  unmindful   of  the  laws   relating  to  exemption 
from  taxation,  respecting  which  we  submit  the  following 
considerations. 
'■      By  existing  statutes  the  following  persons  and  polls  are 
exempt  from  taxation  by  this  Commonwealth. 
First.     The  property  of  the  United  States. 
Second.     The  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  except 
real  estate  of  which  the  Commonwealth  is  in  possession 
under  a  mortgage  for  condition  broken. 

Third.  The  personal  property  of  literary,  benevolent, 
charitable  and  scientific  institutions  incorporated  within 
this  Commonwealth,  and  the  real  estate  belonging  to  such 
institutions,  occupied  by  them  or  their  officers  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  incorporated. 

Fourth.  All  property  belonging  to  common-school  dis- 
tricts, the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  education. 

Fifth.     The  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
Sixth.     The  household  furniture  of  every  person,  not 
exceeding   one   thousand   dollars   in   value,   his  wearing 
apparel,  farming  utensils,  and  mechanics'  tools  necessary 
for  carrying  on  his  business. 

Seventh.  Houses  of  religious  worship  and  the  pews 
and  furniture  (except  for  parochial  purposes) ,  but  por- 
tions of  such  houses  appropriated  for  purposes  other  than 
religious  worship  shall  be  taxed  at  the  value  thereof  to 
the  owners  of  the  houses. 

Eighth.  Cemeteries,  tombs  and  rights  of  burial,  so 
long  as  the  same  shall  be  dedicated  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

yinth.  The  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  of  incor- 
porated agricultural  societies. 

Tenth.  The  property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
dollars   of  a  widow   or  unmarried   female,    and   of  any 
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female  minor  whose  father  is  deceased,  if  her  whole 
estate,  real  and  personal,  not  otherwise  exempted  from 
taxation,  does  not  exceed  in  vahie  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sjind  dollars. 

EJeverdh.  Mules,  horses  and  neat-cattle  less  than  one 
year  old,  and  swino  and  sheep  less  than  six  months  old. 

TtDPlfih.  The  polls  and  any  portion  of  the  estates  of 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  ago,  infirmity  and  poverty,  are, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  assessors,  unable  to  contribute 
fully  towards  the  public  charges. 

Thirteenth.     Beet-sugar  manufactories,  for   ton    years  1872,327. 
from  1872. 

Fourteenth.     So  much  of  the  income  froma  profession,  j^vf"^'^^'^*' 
trade  or  employment  as  exceeds  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  first  of  the  above-enuniorated  classes,  the  Com- 
monwealth has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  tax. 

The  second  class  a  small  number  of  economists  advo- 
cate the  propriety  of  taxing,  on  the  ground,  as  they  term 
it,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  "  deadheads  "  in  taxa- 
tio;i,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  keep  as  clean 
and  as  rigorous  accounts  with  herself  as  with  her  subjects. 
But  any  such  doubtful  advantage  would  hardly  eompen- E«e»ircetaL 
sate  for  the  additional  cost  which  the  process  would  ^a^'™""- 
Involve,  and  this  subject  may  probably  be  dismissed  as 
not  needing  any  extended  consideration. 

But,  as  many  persons  claim   that  the  third  class  ought  '^'"■""^?2't^ 
110  longer  to  be  exempted,  we  have  given  to  this  question  ^JlaSsbiTi.Si'u. 
very  careful  attention,  and,  as  the  result,  we  recommend  t""""'- 
that  the  existing  laws    of  the    Commonwealth   relating  epou^inioa^ 
thereto  remain  unchanged. 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  positions  upon  this  point 
seem  to  ns  to  be  sound : 

Taxation  is  a  certain  requirement  which  the  state  makeg 
upon  its  subjects  for  the  public  welfare.  Though  nomi- 
nally and  technically  levied  upon  property,  it  is  really 
laid  upon  persons,  and  is  a  lawful  demand  that  they  use 
their  property  not  solely  for  their  own  good,  but  also  for 
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the  good  of  others.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  demand  for  prop- 
erty as  such,  but  only  for  a  particular  species  of  property, 
viz.,  money.  As  already  remarked,  taxation  is  not  a  pay- 
ment to  society  for  certain  socijtl  privileges  and  immuni- 
tiea,  but  it  is  the  enforcement  of  the  right,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligation  revealed  in  the  very  existence  of 
the  state  and  ita  subjects.  Like  all  the  Bcrvieo  which  the  ■ 
state  requires,  this  involves  the  righteous  surrender  or 
subjection  of  the  individual  will  to  the  will  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  this  self-surrender  is  free  and  complete, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desu-ed,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  or  the  state.  The  perfect  individual  and 
the  perfect  state  would  both  be  found  in  the  free  and  full 
surrender  of  every  individual  to  the  welfare  of  every 
other.  Whatever  favors  this  moat  desirable  attainment, 
should  receive  every  encouragement.  All  gifts,  whereby 
an  individual  shows  any  true  self-forgetfnlness  for  the 
public  good,  will  not  only  be  welcomed,  but  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  them  will  be  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
every  wise  state.  Aa  a  general  rule,  all  such  gifts  are  in 
the  exact  line  of  what  the  state  seeks  to  secure  by  its 
taxation,  and  there  is  really  just  as  great  an  absurdity  in 
taxing  them  as  there  would  be  in  retaxing  the  taxes  them- 
selves. Instead  of  taxing  such  gifts,  the  state  might 
more  profitably  encourage  them  by  bounties.  She  should 
encourage  all  acts  of  every  sort  whereby  a  man  is  disposed 
to  render  an  unselfish  service  to  his  fellow-men,  always 
indeed  superintending  such  acts  and  repressing  whatever 
would  be  injurious,  but  also  always  fostering  that  self-for- 
getfulness,  in  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  which,  by  every 
individual,  consists  the  highest  well-being,  both  of  himself 
and  the  state.  Property,  which  passes  out  of  private  bands 
a  free-will  ofl'ering  for  public  uses,  and  which  loses  thereby 
its  entire  power  of  reproducing  itself  for  private  gain  or 
emolument,  deserves  very  different  treatment,  for  it  must 
ever  stand  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  state  from 
that  which  private  pai-tiea  can  still  control  for  private 
ends. 
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The  only  proper  question  in  such  a  matter  is,  whether 
the  gifts  are  really  for  the  public  good.  An  individual 
may  be  truly  unseltiah,  and  yet  not  wholly  wise,  and  might 
generously,  but  ignorantly,  direct  his  gifts  in  a  way  for  the 
public  injury.  But  in  such  a  case  the  proper  course  for 
the  state  would  be,  not  to  tax  such  gifts,  but  to  refuse  or 
prohibit  them. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  property  given  to  our  chari- 
table, educational  or  religious  institutions,  may,  at  any 
time,  find  itself  directed,  either  by  the  will  of  its  donors 
or  its  managers,  into  channels  not  favorable  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  over  all  such  matters  the 
state  should  exercise  her  wise  supervision  and  just  author- 
ity. We  believe  that  the  machinery  for  such  an  exercise  Opinion  tbat 
is  already  provided  by  our  courts,  but  if  not,  we  recom-  ^{^jj™'''"^- 
mend  the  enactment  of  statutes  by  which,  even  if  individ- 
uals or  corporations  devote  property,  ostensibly  for 
charitable,  educational  or  religious  purposes,  but  in  a 
way  not  favorable  or  even  prejudicial  to  charity,  educar- 
tion  or  religion,  such  mistakes  may  be  lawfully  corrected. 

It  would  be  a  singular  contradiction,  not  only  to  the  f;^"^','!"^ 
treatment  of  education,  wMch  has  given  this  Common- ^o^^l^™- 
wealth  such  glory  in  the  past,  but  also  to  the  entire 
educational  system  for  which  Massachusetts  has  such 
eminence  at  the  present  time,  if  we  should  put  the  slight- 
est bar  upon,  or  fail  to  give  every  encouragement  to  any 
efiorts  for  the  promotion  among  our  people  of  knowledge 
in  every  department  of  literature,  science  or  art.  The 
original  constitution  of  the  state  still  remains  unaltered 
in  its  declaration  that, — 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  chap.  6,  §  a. 
generally  among  tlie  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  hberties ;  and  as 
those  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  education  iu  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  ^kall  be 
the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future 
periods  of  this  Oomvionicealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of 
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literature  and  science,  and  all  seminaries  of  them; 
especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns  ;  to  encourage  private 
societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities, 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  comitry ; 
to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their 
dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections 
and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people." 

Tills  is,  to-day,  the  fundamental  rule  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  legislature  in  its  dealings  witli  the  sub- 
ject. Before  and  since  its  formal  annoimcement,  in  1780, 
the  pi-actice  of  the  state  has  been  uniform  and  unbroken 
to  obey  its  commands  and  encourage  religion,  science  and 
charity,  by  giving  the  property  donated  to  those  objects 
immunity  from  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Were  not  the 
donors  of  such  funds  justified  in  believing  that  our  legisla- 
tures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, would  observe  their  duty  in  cherishing  and 
preserving  these  immunities?  Would  not  their  repeal, 
so  far  as  it  would  bring  under  taxation,  funds  heretofore 
donated  in  the  belief  that  the  immunity  would  be  perma- 
nent, savor  of  a  breach  of  the  piiblic  faitli  ? 

We  now  levy  an  educational  tax  amounting,  for  1873, 
to  $3,889,053.80,  for  the  support  of  our  admirable 
system  of  common  and  normal  schools,  and  whatever  any 
one  might  think  of  this  sum,  whether  too  much  or  too 
little,  no  one  will  probably  complain  of  the  principle 
upon  which  such  a  tax  is  laid.  Every  one  acknowledges 
that  the  state  would  be  derelict  in  duty  and  forgetful  of 
all  of  her  high  interests,  if  making  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  her  people.  But  the  same  arguments  which 
require  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  require 
also,  and  more  emphatically,  the  establishment  of  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  academies,  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  higher  schools 
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have  Dot  growu  out  of  the  lower,  and  do  not  rest  upon  The  w^jiher^ 
them,  but  the  highei-  school  is,  historically,  first,  and  the  ^'■^Jj'i^"^ 
lower  one  ia  not  its  precursor,  but  its  product ;  there  is  no  common  souo 
law  of  evolution  by  which  the  common  school  grows  up 
into  the  college,' for,  as  an  historical  fact,  the  college  is 
actually  first,  and  gives  birth  to  the  common  school.     No 
one  can  trace  the  history  of  education  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  without  noticing  that  the  university  is,  in  every 
instance,   the   mother  and   the  foster   nurse   of  common 
schools.     It  is  not  by  the  lower  education  of  the  many 
that  we  come  to  have  the  higher  education  of  the  few,  but 
the   exact   converse   of  this   is*  the  universal  rule.     The 
education  of  the  many  is  always  dependent  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  few. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  clear  a  knowledge  of  this 
great  fact  was  entertained  by  the  early  founders  of  this 
Commonwealth.  At  the  outset  of  their  educational  work, 
and  as  its  foundation,  they  established  Harvard  College 
as  early  as  1636,  and  the  sight  must  be  very  dim  which 
does  not  see  the  dependence  of  the  entire  system  of  the 
common  education  of  the  people  upon  this  institution 
alone,  or  the  strength  and  sustenance  which  Harvard 
and  her  sister  colleges  give  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  to-day. 

The  first  order  for  the  estahhshment  and  support  of 
common  schools  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was 
issued  by  the  general  court  in  1647,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  y'  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  Records  of 
keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  y'  Scriptures,  as  in  form'  ^?'voi?af' 
times  by  keeping  y"  in  an  unknowne  tongue,  so  in  these  latt'  p-  ^■ 
times  by  pswading  from  y'use  of  tongues,  y'  so  at  least  y'  true 
aence  &  meaning  of  y'  originall  might  be   clouded  by  false 
glosses   of    saint   seeming   deceivers,  y'  learning   may   be   not 
buried  in  y'  grave  of  o'  fath"  in  y^  church  &  comonwealth,  the 
Lord  assisting  o'  endeavo's, — 

"  It  is  therefore  ord'ed,  y'  ev'y  towneship  in  this  jurisdiction 
aft'  y'  Lord  hath  increased  y"  to  y'  number  of  50  household", 
shall  then  forthw^  apoint  one  w*Hn  their  towne  to  teach  all  such 
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children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  &  reade,  whose  wages  shall 
be  paid  eith'  by  s'  parents  or  mast"  of  such  children,  or  by  y"  in- 
habitants in  gen'all,  by  way  of  supply,  as  y°  maior  p't  of  those  y' 
ord' y°  prudentials  of  y'towne  shall  appoint;  provided,  those 
y'  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more 
y°they  can  have  y"  taught  for  in  oth' townes  ;  &  it  is  furth' 
ordered,  j''  wbere  any  towne  shall  increase  to  y"  numb'  of  100 
families  or  household",  they  shall  set  up  a  gramer  schoole,  y*  m' 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  lited 
for  y'  university,  provided,  y'  if  any  towne  neglect  y'  pform- 
ance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  y'  every  such  towne  shall  pay  5£ 
to  y'  nest  schoole  till  they  shall  p'forme  this  order." 

This  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  an  order  issued 
three  years  earlier  by  the  united  colonies  of  Connecticut, 
and  which  was  there  coupled  with  a  provisiou  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  scholars  in  Cambridge.     The  early  im- 
pulse to  all  this  came  not  from  the  uneducated,  but  in  both 
a™^le&  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  "  the  natural  and  acknowl- 
nonBohoois  g^ggj  Jeaders  in  the  enterprise,  the  men  who,  by  their 
"^*'  religious  character,  wealth,  social  position  and  previous 

experience  in  conducting  large  business  operations,  com- 
manded public  confidence  in  church  and  Commonwealth, 
were  educated  men," 

Though  Harvard  College  has  received  munificent  gifts 
from  the  state,  her  largest  endowments,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  colleges,  have  come  from  private  benefactions. 
But  for  these,  the  colleges  would  have  had  no  existence,  or 
would  have  owed  their  establishment  and  support  wholly 
to  the  state,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  educatioual 
institutions  of  the  Old  "World.  Nowhere  has  private 
beneficence  more  lavishly  released  the  state  from  the 
necessity  of  taxing  its  subjects  for  the  support  of  higher 
institutions  of  learaing  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
no  one  of  these  has  this  been  more  conspicuous  than  in 
our  own  Commonwealth.  It  will  not  prove  wise  economy 
for  the  state  to  repress  such  beneficence  by  laying  a  tax 
upon  its  exercise,  nor  is  it  a  very  enlightened  or  compre- 
hensive view  which  can  only  behold  the  taxes  which  are 
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not  levied  upon  the  property  of  these  institutions,  and 
does  not  see  the  mnch  larger  taxes  which  would  have  to 
be  laid  in  behalf  of  education,  had  not  private  beneficence 
relieved  the  state  of  so  large  a  part  of  its  work.  If  a 
penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned,  a  pound  saved 
is  surely  better  to  the  possessor  than  the  penny  he  has 
lost. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  exemption  in  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned,  only  relates  to  the 
premises  from  which  these  institutions  derive  no  revenue. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  practical  inequality  in  the  working  of  this  exemption, 
calling  for  its  removal,  since  the  average  rate  of  taxation 
in  the  towns  most  largely  endowed  with  this  class  of  ex- 
empted property,  is  less  than  the  average  rata  through  the 
Commo  n  wealth . 

We  recommend  the  continuance  also  of  the  fourth  class  if™,^"""^^ 
of  exemptions  in  the  foregoing  list,  for  the  same  reasons  |^S'^7trtote. 
as  apply  to  the  class  just  considered. 

Wo  have  never  heard  of  any  one  desiring  to  tax  the  ^^^^i^^^°' 
property  specified  in  the  fifth  of  the  foregoing  enumera- 
tions. 

The  people  of  the  state  have  always  exercised  the  right, 
reserved  or  declared  in  their  constitution,  of  encouraging 
agriculture  and  manufactures  by  granting,  to  some  extent, 
immunity  from  taxation  to  property  employed  for  these 
purposes.  For  many  years  prior  to  1828,  the  annual  tax  iaaB,^c.^«^^ 
acts  exempted  machinery  in  cotton,  woollen  and  linen*. i^ze. 
manufactories,  and  also  sheep.  The  present  statutes 
exempt  "farming  utensils,"  "mechanics' tools  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  dollars  in  value,  necessary  for  carrying 
on  his  business,"  "mules,  horses  and  neat-cattle  less  than 
one  year  old ;  and  swine  and  sheep  less  than  six  months 
old." 

Towns  have  recently  been  authorized  to  exempt,  for  a  1872,S27. 
limited  term,  property  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
sugar,   though   we  are  not  informed  that  any  town  has 
actually  had  occasion  to  avail  itself  of  this  authority.    The 
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aggregate  value  of  all  the  farming  utensils,  mules,  horses 
and  neat-eattle  less  than  a  year  old,  and  swine  and  sheep 
less  than  six  months  old,  and  of  mechanics'  tools,  ex- 
empted by  law,  is  large.  But  this  value  ia  so  widely 
distributed,  that  the  exemption  attracts  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  the  inequality  resulting  from  it  is  unfelt. 

With  reference  to  these  minor  exemptions,  we  have 
no  recommendation  to  make,  except  that  when  the  next 
census  of  the  state  shall  be  taken,  it  be  so  done  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  property  covered  by  them.  We 
believe  that  the  state  did  wisely  in  discontinuing  the 
exemption  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing  property, 
and  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  manufacture 
of  beet-sugar  will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  relief  from 
taxation.  If  it  will,  and  the  people  desire  so  to  encour- 
age it,  we  believe  that  the  exemption  should  be  by  general 
law,  operative  throughout  the  state,  rather  than  under  the 
Hochangereo-  votc  of  a  town.  Farther  than  these  suggestions,  we 
.:eriain  minor     recommcud  uo  chaugc  in  the  present  treatment  of  the 

sixth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth  classes  in  the  above  list. 
Literary,  etc,  fhc  samc  line  of  argument  which  applies  to  the  third 

distHota.  j^mj  fourth  classes   in    the  list,   would  also  continue  the 

iigitma  wowiiip.  present  exemption  to  the  seventh. 

^^^3^^  "^^  have  received  from  Messrs.  Francis  E.  Abbot  and 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  valuable  contributions  to  the  discussion 
of  the  general  question  relating  to  the  exemption  of 
property  devoted  to  literary,  charitable  and  religious 
uses,  and  solicit  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  their 
papers,  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Houses  of  religious  worship  are  public  works  for  the 
public  sei-vice.  If  they  ever  become  used  for  any  other 
purpose  tlian  that  of  religious  worship,  while  the  property 
thus  used  becomes  taxable  under  our  present  laws,  it 
never  can  be  converted  to  any  private  emolument.  No 
religious  society  can  sell  its  houso  of  worship  and  put  its 
proceeds  into  the  pockets  of  its  members.  Having  once 
been  consecrated  to  the  public  advancement  of  religion,  it 
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can  never  be  alienated  from  this  use.  The  advantages  of 
having  these  houses  tliiis  employed  are,  in  the  eye  of  the 
state,  somewhat  different  from  the  advantages  sought  by 
the  individuals  who  thus  employ  them.  To  the  individual , 
religion  is  an  ejid  which  he  seeks  for  its  own  sake,  but 
to  the  state,  it  is  a  meana  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
its  highest  interests.  The  state  uses  religion  and  favors 
its  advancement,  because  it  is  a  means  of  civilization, — 
because  it  helps  the  state  forward  in  its  own  line  of 
highest  progress.  Our  own  state  constitution  aptly  ex-  c< 
presses  this  when  it  declares  that  "the  public  worship  a 
of  God,  and  instruction  iu  piety,  religion  and  morality, 
promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people  and  the 
security  of  a  republican  government." 

Institutions  of  religion  are  therefore  just  as  properly 
objects  of  state  favor  and  patronage  as  institutions  of 
learning,  or  any  other  institutions  wherein  private  prop- 
erty has  been  alienated  from  private  ends  and  has  become 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  public  welfare.  In  fact,  state 
favor  may  more  properly  be  granted  to  institutions  of 
religion  than  to  any  other,  since  all  the  prosperity  of  any 
state — its  culture,  its  freedom  from  crime,  its  social  order 
— will  rest  ultimately  upon  the  religion  of  its  subjects,  and 
will  be  perfect  in  exactly  the  degree  that  this  religion  is 
perfect  and  completely  prevalent.  What  religion  will  do 
for  the  next  life,  or  whether  there  is  any  future  life,  or 
whether  religion  is  anything  other  than  a  superstition  or 
delusion, — these  are  questions  which  the  state  properly 
leaves  to  the  individual  judgment  and  conscience.  The 
state  has  to  do  with  the  present  life,  and  iinding  hero  so 
potent  an  auxiliary  iu  religion,  every  state  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  thus  far  not  only  availed  itself  of  relig- 
ious influences,  but  has  contributed  more  or  less  promi- 
nently to  their  support  and  extension.  Our  own  history 
offers  no  exception  to  this  universal  rule.  The  absolute 
dependence  of  the  state  upon  Christian  influences  for  the 
perfect  peace,  purity  and  freedom  of  its  subjects,  was 
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not  only  affirmed  hy  our  fathers,  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Massachusetts,  but  has  been  repeated  by  their  children  in 
every  generation  to  our  time.  The  declaration  above 
qxioted  from  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  illustrates 
this  conviction;  and  the  exemption  from  taxation,  which 
from  the  ,beginning  has  been  accorded  in  this  state  to 
houses  of  religious  worship,  is  one  of  its  practical  conse- 


n>.  Vol.  IV., 


So  important  were  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Bible  felt  to  be  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth,  that  at  the  very  first  court,  held  Aug. 
23,  1630,  it  was  ordered  that  ministers  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge,  and  this  order  was  repeated 
and  continued  as  the  law  of  Massachusetts  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 

At  a  general  court  held  at  Boston,  Sept.  6,  1638,  this 
matter  was  discussed,  and  the  action  taken  was  as  follows  : 
"  The  court  taking  into  consideration  the  nece^ity  of  an 
equal  contribution  to  all  common  charges  in  towns,  and 
observing  that  the  chief  occasion  of  the  defect  herein 
ariseth  from  hence,  that  many  of  those  who  are  not  free- 
men, nor  members  of  any  church,  do  take  advantage 
thereby  to  withdraw  their  help  in  snch  voluntary  contribu- 
tions as  arc  in  use, — 

"  It  is  therefore  hereby  declared  that  every  inhabitant 
in  any  town  is  liable  to  contribute  to  all  charges, 
both  in  church  and  common  wealth,  whereof  he  doth  or 
may  receive  benefit ;  and  withal  it  is  also  ordered,  that 
every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  voluntarily  contribute, 
proportionably  to  his  ability,  with  other  freemen  of  the 
same  town,  to  all  common  charges,  as  well  for  upholding 
the  ordinances  in  the  churches  as  otherwise,  shall  be  com- 
pelled thereto  by  assessment  and  distress  to  be  levied  by 
the  constable,  or  other  officer  of  the  town,  as  in  other 
cases." 

And  in  1657  the  court  answered  in  the  affirmative  the 
question  propounded,  whether  the  vote  of  the  town  of 
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Ipswich  to  pay  £100  toward  buying  or  building  a  bouse 
for  their  minister,  bound  all  or  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
only  such  as  chose  to  contribute. 

In  1671  the  same  court  ordains,  "that  the  ministers  of  y'|'"j^"'p^' 
God's  word  regularly  ordained  over  any  Church  of  Christ  ""  ^^'  *^'  *^' 
orderly  gathered  and  constituted  shall  be  freed  from  all 
rates  for  the  country,  county  and  church,  and  for  the 
town  also,  except  where,  by  special  contract  with  the  town, 
they  have  consented  thereto  :  provided  this  freedom  shall 
extend  only  to  such  estate  as  is  their  own  proper  estate 
and  under  their  own  custody  and  improvement." 

So,  too,  the  general  court  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  was 
not  slow  to  pass  laws  for  the  support  of  preaching  at  the 
public  charge ; 

In  1657,  "Whereas  this  general  court  taking  into  theire  Fjjraomh  cou 
scriouse' Consideration  the  great  defect  that  either  is  or  pp-  ivi,m. 
like  to  bee  in  y*  severall  Townshipes  in  this  jurisdiction  for 
want  of  an  Able  Godly  Teaching  Minnestry  and  the  great 
prejudice  to  the  soulcs  of  many  like  to  ensue;  and  be- 
ing desirous  according  to  our  duties  that  such  defects 
should  not  bee  for  want  of  due  Incurragment  to  such  as 
either  are  or  shalbee  imployed  in  soe  good  a  worke  of  the 
Lord  for  his  honner  and  the  good  of  soules" 

"And  in  consideration  that  iu  asmuch  as  the  severall 
Townshipes  graunted  by  the  Government :  was  that  such 
a  Companie  might  bee  received  as  should  maiutaiue  the 
publicke  worshipe  and  service  of  God  there,  doe  therefore 
judge  that  the  whole  body  Church  and  towne  are  mutually 
ingaged  to  support  the  same  : " 

"And  therefore  order  and  agree.  That  in  whatsoever 
Towneship  there  is  or  shalbee  an  able  Godly  Teaching 
Minister  which  is  approved  by  this  Government,  that  there 
four  men  be  chosen  by  the  Inhabitants  or  in  case  of  theire 
neglect  chosen  by  any  three  or  more  of  the  Majestrates 
to  make  an  equall  and  just  proportion  upon  the  estates  of 
the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  abilities  to  make  up 
such  a  convenient  maintainanee  for  his  comfortable  attend- 
ance on  his  worke  as  shalbee  agreedupon  by  the  Church 
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in  each  Townshipe  where  any  is  with  the  coucuricnce  of 
the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants  if  it  may  be  had  or  by  the 
JIajestrates  aforesaid  in  case  of  their  apparent  neglect, 
and  that  destresse,  according  as  in  other  just  eases  pro- 
vided, be  made  upon  such  as  refuse  to  pay  such  theire  pro- 
portions -which  is  in  justice  due.  But  in  ease  there  bee 
any  other  way  whereby  any  township  doe  or  shall  agree 
that  may  effeet  the  end  aforesaid  this  law  not  to  be  bind- 
ing  to  them." 
Piyaoutb  Col-  And  in  1670,  having  again  designated  who  is  to  collect 
or^y  L»w,,  p.  ^^^  minister's  salary,  they  go  on  to  say  that:  "Whereas 
it  hath  been  and  is  the  pious  care,  and  true  intent  of  this 
Court,  that  all  such  Plantations  and  Townships  as  are  by 
them  granted,  should  maintain  the  public  Sabbath  Wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  to  do 
that  end  afford  them  such  proportions  of  land  as  may 
accommodate  such  a  society  as  may  be  able  to  mamtam 
the  same,  and  yet  through  the  corruption  or  sinful  neg- 
ligence of  many,  or  most  of  the  Inhabitants  of  some 
pTantations,  they  do  or  may  content  themselves  to  live 
without  the  Ministry  of  the  Word,  to  the  great  dishonor 
of  God,  and  danger  of  their  Souls ;  and  there  being  great 
reason  to  fear  that  many  may  be  acted  therein  by  worldly 
and  covetous  principles,"  they  therefore  enact  that  hence- 
forth in  such  towns  the  general  court  will  yearly  impose 
a  rate  or  tax  to  be  kept  as  a  stock  for  building  a  meeting- 
house and  settling  a  minister. 

The  Province  Charter,  granted  in  1691  by  William  and 
Mary,  and  consolidating  the  Colonies  into  the  Province  of 
ch'^fVal™''  Massachusetts  Bay,  recognizes  "the  ends  for  which  the 
B.y?p.  it"  said  plantations  were  at  iirst  encouraged,"  and  gives  great 
powers  to  the  inhabitants,  "whereby  our  subjects,  inhab- 
itants of  our  said  province,  may  be  religiously,  peaceably 
and  civilly  governed,  protected  and  defended ;  so  as  their 
good  life  and  orderly  conversation  may  win  the  Indians, 
natives  of  the  country,  to  the  Knowledge  and  obedience  of 
the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the 
Christian  feith,  which  his  royal  majesty  our  royal  grand- 
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father  ICing  Charles  the  first,  in  his  said  Letters-patent 
declared  was  his  royal  intention,  and  the  adventurers 
free  profession  to  be  the  principal  end  of  the  said  plan- 
tation," 

Obedient  to  the  professions  of  their  fathers  and  the 
wishes  of  their  royal  master,  the  general  court  of  the  new 
province,  in  1692,  enacted  "An  Act  for  the  settlement  and  ^^'^•^^ 
support  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,"  which  continued  f^'  ^ 
the  support  of  religious  teaching  and  worship  at  the  com- 
mon charge.  Occasional  additional  acts  in  the  same 
line  were  passed  during  tho  remainder  of  the  provincial  ^^^^e 
period,  and  we  find  our  ancestoVs  throwing  off  their  alleg- 
iance to  Great  Britain  and  adopting  the  constitution  of 
1783,  with  no  thought  but  that  tho  support  of  religion 
was  as  legitimate  a  common  charge  as  any  expense  of 
government.  From  this  review  we  see  that  the  original 
exemption  of  church  property  in  Massachusetts  was  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  principle  that  the  property 
used  solely  for  public  purposes  of  state  should  not  be 
taxed,  as  its  taxation  simply  amounted  to  taking  from  one 
purse  to  fill  another,  making  the  aggregate  of  the  coun- 
try's funds  no  greater,  and  entailing  useless  expense  and 
risk  in  the  assessment  and  collection, — apparently  a  sound 
principle  and  one  which  marks  out  a  list  of  exemptions 
about  the  propriety  of  which  there  can  be  but  little 
question. 

The  charges  for  the  support  of  religious  teaching  and 
maintaining  the  worship  of  God  and  religious  observances 
were  considered  by  the  founders  of  our  state  to  be  com- 
mon charges,  as  much  as  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of  the 
town  government,  and  very  much  as  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  common  schools  is  by  us  considered  a  com- 
mon charge  to  bo  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 

That  upon  careful  and  independent  consideration  the 
men  who  framed  our  State  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution, 
and  the  people  who  adopted  them,  understood  and 
approved  this  policy  of  the  state  and  desired  to  continue 
it,  is  shown  by  the  articles  of  those  instruments  touching 
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the  subject.  They  were  adopted  in  1780,  the  question 
of  a  new  eonatitutiou  having  been  before  the  people  for 
more  than  three  years,  during  which  one  constitution, 
framed  by  the  legislature,  had  been  rejected  by  the 
people.  These  articles  are  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix, 
and  continued  to  be  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law  until 
1833,  when  the  third  waa  replaced  by  the  Xlth  Amend- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  was  to  relieve  those  not  belong- 
ing to  a  parish  from  compulsory  contributions  for  the 
support  of  religion. 

The  foundation  which  religion  furnishes  for  national 
prosperity  may  be  seen -from  the  relation  which  it  has 
always  borne  to  education  and  public  virtue.  The  course 
of  education  among  any  people  will  have  its  direction 
and  character  ultimately  determined  by  that  people's 
religious  life.  The  university,  which  is  the  mother  of 
the  common  school,  is  herself  the  daughter  of  the  church. 
The  motto  upon  the  seal  of  Harvard  College,  "  Christo  el 
Ecdesia"  (for  Christ  and  the  Church),  not  only  indicates 
the  lofty  and  sacred  purpose  of  its  founders,  but  points 
us  also  to  the  source  whence  have  issued  all  the  streams 
of  modern  education.  A  religious  quickening  always 
precedes  and  gives  birth  to  the  intellectual  quickening  of 
any  people  ;  and  where  the  religious  impulse  grows  weak 
the  intellectual  impulse  also  begins  to  decline.  Judging 
from  the  whole  history  of  modern  education,  we  should 
expect  both  our  common  schools  and  our  colleges  to 
decay,  if  the  same  religious  impulse  by  which  they  were 
undoubtedly  produced  should  not  remain  to  preserve 
them.  "I  have  always  despaired,"  said  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Ohio,  "of  establishing  even  a  good 
common  school,  where  there  was  not  a  working  church 
to  sustain  it."  Not 'only  will  the  education  of  any  people 
always  be  shaped  in  the  long  run  by  their  religion,  but 
their  practical  morality  also  will  never  rise  higher'  than 
their  religious  faith  requires.  It  is  very  easy  to  overlook 
the  actual  faots  which  demonstrate  this.  Many  think  tliat 
because  there  is  a  natural  light  of  reason  which  reveals 
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virtue,  men  need  only  open  their  eyes  to  this  light  in 
order  to  shape  their  conduct  accordingly.  That  this 
ought  to  be  the  case,  no  one  will  deny;  but  the  lament- 
able fact  remains  otherwise.  Men  do  not  do  their  duty 
simply  because  they  kuow  what  it  is.  It  is  only  by  the 
love  of  virtue  that  men  become  virtuous  ;  but  the  sad  fact 
shows  itself  to  every  open  eye,  that  the  knowledge  of 
virtue  does  not  awaken  a  love  for  it  in  the  actual  human 
nature.  No  matter  how  pure  or  lofty  it  may  be,  no 
instruction  in  morality,  if  it  went  no  farther  than  this, 
has  ever  sunk  deeply  into  society,  nor  been  able  to 
change  widely  the  action  of  men.  It  has  never  had  any 
power  to  mould  society  internally  and  from  the  centre. 
The  great  forces  which  move  men,  by  which,  when  we 
go  to  th^  bottom  of  it,  all  changes  in  individual  char- 
acter, and  all  revolutions  in  society  are  ultimately  con- 
trolled, are  religious  forces ;  and  to  suppose  that  these  are 
to  be  any  less  potent  in  the  future  than  they  have  been, 
or  any  less  necessary  to  the  state,  is  not  only  to  close 
the  eye  to  all  the  lessons  of  history,  but  to  be  blind  to 
the  most  obvious  truths  of  human  nature  itself.  Any 
treatment  of  Christian  churches  by  a  Christian  state 
which  would  curb  their  influence,  would  be  just  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  state  as  to  the  church.  "  If  these  churches," 
said  Dr.  South,  "were  not  used  as  preaching  places,  we 
should  soon  need  them  as  prisons." 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  accords  with  the 
spirit  prevailing  through  our  whole  history,  and,  we  do 
not  doubt,  equally  so  with  the  temper  of  our  times,  is 
whether  the  exemption  from  taxation  now  granted  to 
houses  of  religious  worship  is  really  favorable  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  healthiest  Christian  influence.  This 
question,  we  think,  may  be  safely*  left  to  the  churches 
themselves. 

That  the  system  of  exemption  should  be  exchanged  for  ^*^p^,™' 
a  system  of  bounties,  will  not  be  long  argued;  for  why  Eountiea. 
be  at  the  expense  and  the  loss  of  levying  and  assessing  a 
tax,  only  to  pay  it  out  again  to  the  same  parties  from 
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whom  it  is  taken?  The  advantage  of  having  every 
appropriation  made  by  the  legislature  annually  scanned 
by  the  public,  which  it  is  thought  this  method  would 
secure,  does  not  seem  to  us  very  noteworthy,  when  we 
consider  the  email  proportion  of  these  exemptions  as  com- 
pared with  the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  and  the  fact 
that  their  actual  amount  is  at  any  time  easily  ascertain- 
able. From  the  returns  which  we  have  carefully  col- 
lected, and  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  it 
appears  that  the  property  thus  exempted  is  only  about 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  taxable  valuation  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

n  That  the  system  of  entire,  should  be  exchanged  for  one 
of  partial,  exemptions,  by  which  a  religious  society  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  (in  its  house  of  worship)  a  certain 
valuation  and  be  taxed  for  the  remainder,  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  advisable.     From  this  view 

'  one'of  our  number  dissents,  for  reasons  given  at  the  close 
of  the  report.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  this 
method  would  be  attended  with  too  many  practical  diffi- 
culties to  permit  its  success,  even  if  its  success  were  desir- 
able. Houses  and  lands  have  such  different  values  at 
different  places,  that  to  exempt  the  same  sum  in  all 
would  be  neither  reasonable  nor  proportional ;  while  to 
exempt  different  sums,  on  whatever  principle  these  dif- 
ferences should  be  determined,  would  lead,  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  disputes  difficult  to  adjust  and  impossible  to 
terminate. 

The  objection  that  costly  churches  are  not  favorable  to 
religion,  and  that  the  property  which  their  construction 
has  consumed  is  thus  permitted  to  escape  taxation  without 
any  compensating  benefit,  easily  admits  of  two  answers. 
Without  discussing  the  question  of  their  religious  bear- 
ing, costly  and  beautiful  temples,  as  works  of  art,  may  have 
ends  of  education  to  subserve  sufficiently  important  and 
desirable  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  all  that  they  have 
cost.  It  would  be  a  strange  utility,  even  in  this  age,  which 
should  grudge  the  place  which  a  structure  like  the  Milan 
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Citbedral  holds  in  the  midst  of  a  haay  city,  or  which 
^hould  undeitike  to  estimate  in  money  the  worth  of  the 
'.entimonti  which  its  piesence  is  calculated  to  inspire.  In 
the  second  plice,  it  is  quite  an  unwarranted  assumption  to 
claim  thit  the  property  put  into  these  costly  churches 
eatapes  the  tax  githerei  without  furnishing  him  any  re- 
turn in  kind  The  taxable  property  of  the  neighborhood 
IS  augmented  thereby  to  a  degree  often  much  greater  than 
the  amount  which  the  churches  have  cost,  and  if  it  be  a 
question  of  exact  equivalence,  the  builders  of  these 
ehurthes,  insteid  of  being  called  upon  to  relieve  tax- 
payers of  a  part  of  their  burden,  might  much  more 
justly  claim  fiom  them  a  compensation  beyond  the 
eiemption 
It  18  not  eas-t    to  see  the  force  of  the  difficulty  which  EiempUonneed 

•'  *'  not  troumo  cori. 

some  peisons  feel  leapecting  these  exemptions  on  grounds  ^'"•'°'^- 
pertiining  to  conscience  I  am  conscientiously  opposed, 
one  says,  to  an  exemption  which  goes  to  the  support  of  any 
religion  ;  while  another  objects  on  the  same  ground  to  the 
exemption  which  favors  some  views  of  religion  foreign  to 
his  own.  But  till  those  who  urge  these  objections  are 
directly  and  solely  responsible  for  this  procedure  of  the 
state,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  their  conscience  should  be 
troubled  about  it.  If  they  disapprove  of  this  procedure, 
their  conscience  may  constrain  them  to  all  proper  steps  to 
change  it,  but  here  their  responsibility  ends.  If  their  ef- 
forts fail,  they  will,  of  course,  regret  the  fact,  but  the  action 
of  the  state,  still  continuing  hi  this  direction,  will  hardly 
give  them  any  remorse.  A  man  pays  his  taxes  because 
the  state  compels  him  to  do  so.  If  the  state  is  wrong  iii 
its  exactions,  she  will  assuredly,  in  the  long  run,  suf- 
fer for  them ;  but  right  or  wrong,  the  man  pays  them  with- 
out hesitation,  unless  he  chooses  to  try  titles  of  strength 
with  her.  He  may  feel  that  he  is  unjustly  oppressed, 
but  as  long  as  this  is  not  his  fault,  and  as  long  as  he  has 
not  come  to  the  solemn  point  where  "resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God,"  hts  conscience  ought  not  to  ruffle  him 
because  he  pays  his  taxes.     For  the  use  to   which  the 
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state  appropriates  hia  taxes,  he  is  not  responsible.  The 
state  uses  the  taxes  it  collects,  in  many  expenditures  which 
one  may  think  unwise  and  wrong ;  but  the  conscience  of  a 
man  which  allows  itself  to  be  put,  on  this  account,  as  a 
screen  against  the  payment  of  taxes,  is  as  different,  to 
say  the  least,  from  ordinary  consciences,  as  is  the  intellect 
which  puts  it  there  different  from  that  of  ordinary  men. 
We,  at  least,  fail  to  understand  it. 

"E  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  only  church 
property   now  exempted   from  taxation   by  our  state  is 

■  "only  such  houses  of  religious  worship  as  are  owned  by  a 
religious  society,  or  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  religious 
organizations." 

If  there  are  any  houses  of  religious  worship  in  the  Com- 
monwealth not  owned  by  a  religious  society,  and  not  held 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  religious  organizations,  but  owned 
in  a  way  which  would  permit  them  to  be  legally  alienated, 
so  that  neither  they  nor  their  proceeds  could  be  used  for 
places  of  religious  worship,  these  houses  arc  clearly  taxa- 
ble by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  existing  to-day,  and 
clearly  ought  to  be.  There  is  a  broad  and  clear  distinction, 
quite  independent  of  any  question  of  religious  freedom  or 
toleration,  between  the  claims  for  exemption  of  the  prop- 
erty which  is  consecrated  forever,  by  our  own  statutes  and 
courts,  to  religious  uses  within  our  own  borders,  and  that 
property  which  might  at  any  time  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds either  be  devoted  here  to  other  uses  than  those  of 
worship,  or  even  transported  entirely  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  state. 

We  recommend  no  change  in  the  present  treatment  of 
the  eighth  of  the  classes  named  in  the  list. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  that  the  property  men- 
tioned in  the  ninth  class  exceeds,  in  some  cases,  an  amount 
needed  for  the  ends  for  which  agricultural  societies  were 
established.  The  amount  of  property  thus  held  in  the 
whole  state,   as   will  bo  seen  by   the  Appendix  to    this 

''  report,  is  less  than  a  half  million  of  dollars,  and,  we  think, 
does  not  call  as  yet  for  any  legislative  action. 
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There  has  beeii  some  claim  for  the  repeal  of  the  tenth  unmarried 
class  in  the  above  enumeration,  partly  becanse  it  has  been 
thought  unnceesaary  on  account  of  the  provision  named  iu  Persons  unable 
the  twelfth  class,  and  partly  because  in  some  instances  an 
undivided  estate  largely  •  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  ex- 
empted, has  had  claimants  enough  to  bring  the  undivided 
portions  within  the  exempted  sum.  On  this  latter  ground, 
there  is  undoubted  liability  to  wrong,  and  actual  cases  of 
injustice  in  this  respect  have  been  brought  to  our  notice, 
but  the  reasons  do  not  yet  seem  sufficient  to  demand  that 
the  present  statute  relating  thereto  be  repealed. 

No  change  would  probably  be  wished  in  the  provision  ib- 
for  the  twelilth  class  in  these  exemptions.     The  question 
relating  to  the   fourteenth  class  we  have  elsewhere  dis-  inoome. 
cussed. 

In  addition  to  the  aforenamed  classes  exempted  by  Property  ei. 
statute,  the  following  property  is  also  exempted  from  and  judicw'X 
taxation  in  this  state  by  universal  usage  and  by  judicial 
decision :  bridges,'  turnpikes  and  highways  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, court-houses,  jails,  municipal  property  held 
for  public  purposes,  the  real  estate  location  of  railroads 
five  rods  in  width,  and  the  assets,  other  than  real  estate 
and  national  bank  stock,  of  mutual  insurance  companies. 
Of  these,  the  only  topics  which  seem  to  call  for  any 
special  remark,  are  the  real  estate  location  of  raihroads 
and  the  assets  of  mutual  insurance  compaiiies. 

Upon  the  ground  that  the  "railroad  is  a  public  work,  EaUroflds. 
established  by  public  authority,  intended  for  the  public 
benefit,  the  use  of  which  is  secured  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity and  constitutes  a  public  easement,"  Chief  Justice  i  Met.  oei  ana 
Shaw  founded  a  decision,  rendered  in  1842  in  the  case 
of  the  Western  Eailroad  Corporation,  exempting  from 
taxation  such  land  as  it  had  power  to  take  by  right  of 
eminent  domain  and  the  structures  thereon  "reasonably 
incident  to  the  support  of  the  railroad,  or  to  its  proper 
and  convenient  use  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  the 
transportation  of  commodities."  .  A  strip  not  exceeding 
five  rods  in  width  was  at  that  time  all  which  a  railroad 
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corporation  ivas  authorized  to  take  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner ;  and  subsequent  statutes  have  confined  the 
exemption  within  that  limit. 
!.  The  assets  of  mutual  insurance  companies  were  de- 
clared exempt  on  different  grounds.  The  fire  companies 
were  originally  associations  of  individuals  who,  without 
actually  raising  a  common  fund,  agreed  to  contribute  in 
case  of  the  burning  of  the  property  of  a  member.  It  is 
not  probable  that  for  many  years  after  their  introduction 
they  held  any  considerable  accumulations  of  personal 
property.  An  attempt  to  tax  such  an  accumulation  be- 
longing to  the  Worcester  company,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  decision  by  the  supreme  court,  in  1851,  that  such  com- 
panies were  "not  liable  to  taxation  foi*  personal  estate 
invested  in  their  corporate  names  and  held  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  their  incorporation."  This  decision  went 
upon  the  ground  that  it  bad  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
state  to  assess  the  personal  property  of  corporations, 
except  the  machinery  of  mannfacturiftg  companies.  As 
an  element  of  weight  in  determining  their  decision,  the 
court  says :  "  These  institutions  have  now  been  estab- 
lished within  this  Commonwealth  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, without  any  attempt  hitherto  to  render  them  liable 
to  taxation  in  this  mode." 

This  doctrine  that  corporations  were  not  taxable  on 
pereonal  property  had  been  enuaciated  in  other  cases, 
and  has  been  since  adhered  to  by  the  court.  These 
decisions,  no  doubt,  restrained  assessors  from  any  at- 
tempt to  tax  mutual  life  insurance  companies  upon 
their  assets.  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  corporation  tax 
laws  of  1864  and  1865,  an  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
under  them  a  franchise  tax  from  such  of  the  mutual 
life  companies  as  had  a  guaranty  capital.  But  the 
court,  in  the  case  of  the  Berkshire  company,  decided 
that  those  statutes  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  mutual 
life  insurance  companies,  making,  in  their  discussion  of 
the  cause,  this  statement:  "The  business  of  mutual  life 
insurance  has  never  been  treated  by  the  legislature  as  an 
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appropriate  object  of  taxation.  A  tax  upon  it  is,  in 
effect,  a  tax  upon  prudence;  and  for  this  reason,  prob- 
ably, has  never  been  resorted  to  unless  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration." 

In  the  case  both  of  the  railroad  and  insurance  company, 
if  the  question  of  the  exemption  was  new,  and  uncompli- 
cated by  other  matters,  the  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
decided  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  clear.  Other  things  being 
equal,  we  see  no  good  reason  why,  as  business  corpora- 
tions, they  should  not  be  taxed  on  the  full  value  of  their 
estates, — a  million  dollars  employed  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation or  of  mutual  insurance  should  contribute  to  the 
public  charge  equally  with  the  same  sum  employed  in 
manufactures  or  commerce.  But  the  discontinuance  of  a 
specific  exemption  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  necessary 
to  inquire  whether  by  means  of  other  taxes  the  same  ability 
would  uot  be  reached  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  proper 
extent, — whctlier  such  adjustments  have  not  been  made  as 
to  practically  counterbalance  the  immunity, — what  differ- 
once  the  repeal  would  make  in  the  distribution  of  the  public 
revenue,  and,  in  view  of  competition  with  like  capital 
subject  to  other  sovereignties,  what  effect  would  the 
imposition  of  a  fresh  tax  upon  our  corporations  have  on 
•^^he  business  of  their  rivals. 

As  compared  with  other  property,  how  much  tax  does  Effeeiofci 
th    railroad  pay  ?  raiiroaaa. 

\*'hen  the  decision  of  1842  was  made,  the  shares  were 
assessed  to  the  holders.  When  the  present  system  of  cor- 
porate taxation  was  introduced,  the  shares  were  no  longer 
a  subject  of  assessment.  The  whole  contribution  to  the 
public  charges  made  by  railroad  property  is  now  found  in 
the  sum  of  the  assessments  made  by  the  local  authorities 
upon  their  real  estate  outside  the  exempted  tive  rods,  and 
of  the  franchise  tax. 

The  railroad  commissioners'  report,  for  1873,  gives 
the  total  cost  of  the  tangible  property  of  the  seventy-eight 
railroads  of  the  state,  classified  as  road,  equipment,  and 
other  property,  as  $157,609,820.33.     A  number  of  them 
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are  locatecJ  partly  outside  the  Commonwealth.  The  pro- 
portioQ  for  Massachusetts  is  $99,485,251,09,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  property  in  the  Btate,  if  val- 
ued by  the  local  assessors,  -would  equal  that  sum.  The 
amount  paid  by  them  under  the  law  taxing  franchises  was 
$622,831.18.  The  rate  for  1873  being  $14.49  per  thou- 
sand, the  valuation  to  which  it  was  applied  was  $42,982,- 
132 .  This  sum  represented  the  net  value  of  the  proportion 
for  Massachusetts  of  all  the  property  and  franchises  of  hor 
railroad  corporations,  after  deducting  the  assessed  value 
of  their  real  estate  in  this  state,  outside  the  five-rod  loca- 
tion. The  assessed  value  so  deducted  was  $22,127,981, 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  this  amount  was  taxed  lo- 
cally at  rates  equal,  on  the  average,  to  that  used  in  assess- 
ing the  franchise  tax.  Assuming  this,  the  whole  tax,  both 
local  and  franchise,  paid  by  railroad  property,  was  $943,366, 
while  the  rate  of  tax,  assuming  the  actual  value  of  this 
property  to  be  $100,000,000,  was  $9.43  per  thousand. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  stock  of  some  roads 
stands  much  higher  in  the  market  than  the  par  which  is 
presumed  to  represent  the  cost  of  its  property,  while  that 
of  others,  although  representing  actual  expenditure  for 
track  and  other  tangible  property,  is  depreciated  or  worth- 
less. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  much  railroad  property  is  not 
fully  taxed,  and  that  the  poorer  corporations  derive  an  ad- 
vantage from  this  exemption.  Should  it  be  taken  away  by 
statute,  we  should  expect  that  one  practical  effect  would  be 
to  raise  the  assessed  value  of  railroad  i»eal  estate  to  such  a 
sum  as  would  leave  no  excess  on  which  to  lay  a  fran- 
chise tax  under  the  present  system.  In  other  words, 
the  repeal  of  the  exemption  would  abolish  the  tax  in  its 
present  form. 

The  appreciated  value  of  the  lands  aud  buildings  in 
towns  and  cities  built  up  by  the  corporations,  could  not  but 
produce  such  a  result.  The  whole  contribution  of  these 
corporations  to  the  commou  charges  would  then  be  absorbed 
by  the  places  in  which  their  roads  are  located,  leaving  to 
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the  state  no  revenue  from  the  shares  of  non-residents,  and 
to  other  towns  in  which  shareholders  reside,  no  part  of  the 
tax. 

We  cannot,  therefere,  recommend  its  repeal,  but  would  J^^"o''^™f™- 
rather  suggest  that  the  means  of  compelling  railroad  prop-  ^^°^'''"" 
erty  to  contribute  its  full  share,  be  sought  in  some  better 
method  of  valuing  the  corporate  franchise  for  assessment 
by  the  tax  commissioner. 

As  to  the  mutual  insuranee  companies,  the  case  seems  Mutnaiinsnr- 
to  stand  thus:  the  gross  p,ssets  of  the  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies,  by  the  commissioner's  report  for 
1873,  were  $4,459,626.  Of  this  they  had  invested  in 
real  estate  $261,596,  and  in  United  States  bonds 
$465,373,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  13,700,000.  The 
only  tax  paid  by  them  to  the  state  was  upon  premiums 
received,  and  amounted,  in  1873,  to  only  $11,044.83,— a  Auaitot-s report 

,  -    .       ■!■   •         i_      for  18IS,  pp.  aj- 

very  small  percentage  upon  their  assets,  which,  if  in  the  *7. 
hands  of  an  individual,  would  have  been  taxable  at  ordinary 
rates.  The  risks  of  these  companies  are  mostly  written 
on  property  in  MassAchusetts ,  and  there  is  but  little 
competition  between  them  and  foreign  companies.  In  the 
same  year  the  assets  of  our  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
■  panies  were  $24,334,523.40.  They  held  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  $1,010,776.62,  and  government  bonds  to 
the  value  of  $1,686,018.50,  leaving  a  balance  of  $21,- 
637,728.28.  If  owned  by  individuals,  it  would  have  been 
assessed  at  usual  rates  ;  or,  if  deposited  in  savings  banks, 
would  have  been  taxed  directly  by  the  state. 

No  tax  is  assessed  upon  these  companies  by  the  state 
except  a  speciiic  imposition  intended  to  cover  the  expense 
of  the  state  valuation  of  their  policies.  The  .only  taxes 
to  which  they  are  subjected '  are  those  upon  their  real 
estate  and  national  bank  stock,  and  incidentally  upon  their 
investments  in  Massachusetts  corporations ;  and  these,  as 
compared  with  the  total  value  of  their  assets,  are  of  incon- 
siderable amount. 

Should  the  state  at  any  time  wish  to  take  away  the 
exemption,  the  best  method  of  assessing  them  would  be 
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bj  some  form  of  the  franchise  tax.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  any  sueh  measure  at  present.  Their 
contracts  with  policy-holders  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  exemption ;  and  a  state  tax  on  the  whole  fund 
ont  of  which  all  these  contracts  are  to  be  met,  while  it 
would  not  impair  their  obligation,  might  make  their  per- 
formance impossible.  Again,  the  companies  are  in  com- 
petition for  home  and  foreign  business  with  companies 
chartered  elsewhere,  and  with  whose  taxes  on  foreign 
business  we  cannot  interfere,  although  wc  may  regulate 
their  competition  in  our  own  state.  In  our  opinion,  the 
question  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  disturb,  by  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  tho  adjustment  which  has  been 
arrived  at  under  the  long-continued  policy  of  the  state, 
is  one  which  should  be  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
insurance  department  before  its  decision  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Should,  therefore,  at  any  time,  there  be  an  appa- 
rent necessity  for  revenue  from  this  source,  we  should 
advise  that  the  expediency  and  method  of  obtaining  it  bo 
considered  as  a  question  of  insurance,  full  as  much  as  of 
taxation. 

A  few  words  seem  in  place  here  on  the  law  concerning 
the  taxation  of  reservoirs,  which,  if  executed,  would  work 
a  practical  exemption  respecting  this  class  of  property. 

For  several  years  past,  the  assessment  of  reservoirs  has 
been  a  matter  of  disagreement  and  litigation  between  mill- 
owner's  and  the  authorities  of  towns  where  structures  have 
been  built  for  the  storage  of  water.  The  manufacturer 
has  complained  that,  being  assessed  on  the  cost  of  the  res- 
ervoir in  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  he  is  again  taxed 
upon  the  same  value  in  the  town  where  his  mill  is  located ; 
the  water-power  being  assessed  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
value  in  the  appraisement  of  the  real  estate  in  tho  place 
where  it  is  used.  A  recent  enactment  requires  that  all 
reservoirs  with  connecting  dams  and  the  land  flowed  shall 
be  assessed  at  a  value  "  not  exceeding  a  fair  valuation  ol 
land  of  like  quality  in  the  immediate  vicinity."  This  law, 
we  are  informed,  has  not  been  obeyed  in  some  towns  where 
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reservoirs  are  located,  the  authorities  deeming  the  act  to  be 
uncoDStitiitional ;  the  position  of  the  officers  who  refuse 
to  obey  the  law  being,  that  the  legislature  cannot  enact 
that  the  estate  of  A  shall  be  valued  at  the  same  price  as 
the  estate  of  B,  when  the  market  value  of  the  first  estate 
is  ten  times  greater  than  the  latter.  We  are  unable  to  see 
why  a  given  amount  invested  in  the  construction  of  a  res- 
ervoir wliieh  has  cost  arid  will  sell  for  all  that  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  work,  should  not  be  assessed  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  like  amount  of  property  in  any  other  form.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  law  is  to  be  tested  in  the  courts,  and  that  pro- 
ceedings for  that  purpose  have  already  been  commenced, 
we  make  no  recommendation"  upon  this  subject. 

Returns  of  Exempt  Property. 

By  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  RetiimBofi 
assessors  of  cities  and  towns  were  required  to  return  to  w+'^t!^^ 
the  tax  commissioner  the  valuation  of  all  property  exempt 
from  taxation,  held  by  charitable,  literary,  and  agricultural 
societies,  and  in  houses  of  re}igious  worship.    The  returns 
made  in  compliance  with  the  law,  with  such  additional 
information  as  has  been  obtained  by  correspondence  with 
assessors  and  from  other  sources,  are  compiled  in  tabular  Appenaii.j 
form  in  the  Appendix. 

.  We  cannot  claim  that  they  are  more  than  approximately 
correct,  and  since  they  were  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  pre- 
vent any  fsirther  amendment,  without  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  important  omissions  have  been  brought  to 
our  notice.     One  of  the  colleges  in  the  western  part  of  the  Agricultural 
state  that  has  been  in  operation  nearly  ten  years,  the  vat-    "  "**' 
uation  of  whose  property  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars,  is  not  included,  while  another,  situated  within  a 
few  hundred  feet'of  the  State  House,  would,  had  its  value  BoBioncoiif 
been  returned  by  the  assessors  of  Boston,  have  increased 
the  aggregate  of  exempt  property  some  sixty  fbousand 
dollars. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of 
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the  persoiiMl  property  of  these  corporations  haa  been  re- 
1874,  ch.  227.  turned.  These  omissions  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  requiring  returns  was  enacted  when  the 
assessors  had  partially  finished  their  annual  labors,  and 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  many  of  them  until  their 
■work  was  concluded. 

We  can  see  uo  objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  ad- 
vantages, in  an  annual  return  that  shall  cover  every  descrip- 
tion of  exempt  property  specified  in  the  general  statutes. 
The  details  of  the  property  covered  by  the  first  five  divisions, 
■  and  also  by  the  seventh  of  section  five  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter, should  be  given,  and  the  aggregate  valuation  upon  the 
best  knowledge  and  belief  of  each  local  board  should  be 
returned  for  the  other  divisions.  With  the  assessors' 
books,  could  be  forwarded  the  proper  blanks,  and  in  a  few- 
years  a  class  of  statistics,  substantially  accurate,  showing 
the  whole  valuation  of  the  state,  could  be  compiled,  from 
which  important  deductions  could  be  made  for  many  pur- 
poses. 
K^mmerd^  We  recommcnd  that  chapter  227  of  the  acta  of  the  year 
1874  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the  return  of  all  prop- 
erty exempt  from  local  taxation. 

Necessity    of    a  Frequent    Apportionment    op    the 
State  Tax. 
Ne««jtrof»        In  any  action  looking  to  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws, 
tt"ZTnto7a.V  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  although  the  polls  and  tax- 
eiateiai.  ^^^^  property  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  are  steadily 

increasing,  a  considerable  number  of  its  towns  are  dimin- 
ishing in  respect  of  population  and  wealth. 
Append::,,  There  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  three  tables  bear- 

^■*^''  inf  on  the  subject.     The  first  is  compiled  from  the  aggre- 

(rates  returned  by  the  local  assessors,  showing  the  polls 
and  valuations  of  the  whole  state  from  1861  to  1874. 
lb.  p.  6ST.  The  second  gives  the  amount  of  the  whole  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  Commonwealth,  including  not  only  that  locally 
assessed,  but  also  the  deposits  in  savings  banks,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  corporate  property  over  real  estate 
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and  miicliinery,  and  that  portion  of  the  national  bauk 
shares  not  inchided  in  local  "Valuations.  And  the  third  Appcn^is. 
gives  the  names,  with  polls  and  valuations  in  1861  and 
every  fourth  year  thereafter,  of  those  towns  whoso  valua- 
tions were  less  in  1873  than  in  1861.  An  obvious  deduc- 
tion from  the  inspection  of  these  tables  is.  that  the  state 
tax  ought  frequently  to  bo  reapportioned  so  as  to  bear 
equally,  in  proportion  to  ability.  The  present  apportion- 
ment was  made  in  1872.  ,A  copy  of  the  act  will  bo  found  '^-  p-  ^^■ 
in  the  Appendix. 

Peesest    State    of    the    Statutes — A     Codification 
Desikable. 

From  the  preceding  pages,  it  ia  evident  that  many  acts  rr? a™t ataie of 
concerning  the  subject  of  taxation  have  been  passed  since  fication desir- 
the  last  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1860.     In  order  to  bo 
certain  bow  much  of  this  legislation  is  now  in  force,  we 
found  it  expedient  to  make  a  preliminary  draft  for  a  codi- 
fication of  these  laws,  and  of  the  eleventh  and  twclith 
chapters  of  the  general  statutes.     This  draft  is  given  in  Appendii, 
'  the  Appendix,  not  in  order  that  it  may  be  enacted,  but  as 
affording  an  easy  means  of  obtaining  a  substantially  accu- 
rate view  of  our  existing  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  as 
an  aid  in  some  future  revision. 

In  the  same  connection,  we  give  a  list  of  the  chapters  and  ib.  p.  220. 
titles  of  the  acta  passed  since  the  general  statutes,  which 
contain  provisions  with  reference  to  the  assessment  or  col- 
lection of  taxes.  These  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  many  of  fhem  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
repealed. 

In  order  to  complete  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  have  Appendii, 
also  appended  a  compilation  of  those  portions  of  the  state  ^* 
and  Federal  constitutions  bearing  upon  the  question  which 
we  have  discussed. 

From  an  examination  of  this  portion  of  our  work,  it 
will  be  evident  th.at  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  tax- 
ation, even  if  no  important  changes  are  to  be  made,  will 
soon  be  advisable,  in  order  that  they  maybe  readily  found 
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and  understood.  Besides  the  tabiea  already  referred  to, 
there  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  additional  discus- 
sions, prepared  at  our  request,  by  gentlemen  who  have 
giren  special  attention  to  the  respective  topics  of  which 
they  treat,  and  whose  papers  we  deem  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  the  legislature. 

With  the  thanks  due  these  gentlemen,  we  would  also 
express  our  acknowledgments  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  facilities  they  have 
so  generously  and  readily  furnished  us  for  gaining  the 
information  we  have  sought. 


sctfully  submitted, 


THOMAS  HILLS. 
JULIUS  H.  SEELYE. 
JAMES  M.  BAKKEE. 
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REPORT  or  THE  MINORITY 


THE  EXEMPTION   FEOM   TAXATION  OF    LITERARY  AND 

CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS    AND    HOUSES    OF 

RELIGIOUS    WORSHIP. 


Unable  to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  ray  colleagnea 
'in  regard  to  an  important  class  of  property  now  wholly 
exempt  from  assessment,  the  reasons  that  influence  me 
can  probably  be  .better  stated  If  the  whole  question  of  the 
exeraption  from  taxation  of  literary  and  charitable  organ- 
izations and  churches  is  considered  from  the  stand-point 
from  which  the  minority  of  the  commission  views  the 
subject. 

In  a  question  of  exemption,   the  practical  side  of  the  rrop^rtyeT._ 
subject,  the  amount  of  property  shielded  from  the  com-  ™i^'-'4"'>  *'^- 
mon  burden,   and   the   inquiry  as   to   the   rapidity  with  J'jfa^f/^"''''^' 
which  it  is  accumulating,  naturally  precede  the  consider-  }|?i-°'^-  '^^'^ 
ation  of  the  more  important  question  of  the  justice   or  jS^^fflSfm: 
expediency  of  the  exemption.     The   apparent  great   in- sSfi^tm'''^ 
crease  in  this  property  which  the  statistics  disclose,  is  no  ^p''.^4™^3s. 
doubt  due  in  part  to  a  more  careful  appraisement,  under  ' 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  law,  than  that  made  four  years  is74,  ssi. 
since  under  a  legislative  order,  summarily  executed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inspection  of  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  total  of  $53,463,800 
is  much  below  the  real  value  of  the  property  held  by 
the  organizations  there  classified.  The  small  amount  of 
personal  property  returned  is  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
The   Commonwealth   endeavored,    some   years   since,   toistolri' 
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asccrtam  tbe  amount  of  personal  estate  held  in  trust  by 
rf&ommor°'  ^^'^  description  of  property-holders.  The  success  of  the 
^eaiZ'ise'e.  g^-Qj-t,  can  be  measured  by  an  inspection  of  a  volume  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  indicates  that 
the  personal  property  held  at  that  time  would  aggregate 
to  a  large  nmouut,  and  that  this  class  of  investors,  as  little 
desired,  as  any  other  in  the  community,  to  make  a  public 
exhibit  of  their  accwmulations. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Do  you  object  to  the  prosperity  of 
these  institutions?  In  proportion  to  their  resources,  are 
their  means  for  doing  good.  To  complain  of  their  having 
too  much  property  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  complain  of 
having  too  much  virtue,  knowledge  and  charity. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  :  We  do  not  object  to  the 
success  of  these  organizations  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice 
at  it.  But  when  the  state  requires  a  revenue,  and  orders 
that  the  property  of  the  community  shall  be  assessed  to 
supply  it,  valuable  property  should  not  b*  left  out  of  the 
assessment  because  the  holders  are  using  it  to  promote 
religion,  education  and  benevolence. 

Upon  a  different  view,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  say  why 
a  good  corporation  should  be  exempt  and  a  benevolent 
citizen  taxed. 

Upon  one  ground,  and  one  alone,  can  exemption  from 
■  assessments,  which  ought  to  be  common  burdens,  be  justi- 
fied. If  these  religious,  charitable  and  educational  asso- 
ciations are  agents  or  instrumentalities  of  the  state,  doing 
the  work  which  but  for  them  the  Commonwealth  herself 
must  do,  and  doing  it  as  well  and  at  as  little  cost  as  the 
officers  or  agents  of  the  government  would  do  it ;  or  if 
an  organization  whose  sphere  is  beyond  the  duty  of  tlie 
state,  but  so  important  to  her  best  interests  that  it  must 
be  sustained  at  any  cost,  and  cannot  sustain  itself  and  do 
its  work  if  its  property  is  taxed,— if  these  conditions  exist, 
the  state  is  justified  in  increasing  the  assessments  of  all 
others  that  these  institutions  may  be  exempt.  Few  will 
be  found  who  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  for  the  sick  in  body  or  in  mind,  the 
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poor,  aud  all  others  whose  necessities  demand  that  relief 
which  we  call  "  charity," — and  few  who  will  not  agree  that 
among  tho  highest  obligations  which  the  Commoawealth 
owes  to  her  children,  ia  an  education  limited  only  by  the 
capacity,  the  ambition,  and  tho  opportunities  of  each 
seeker  after  knowledge.  These  duties  and  obligations 
belong  to  the  state,  not  to  any  individual  or  association. 
It  follows  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  select  her  agents, 
and  may  select  organizations  which  she  has  called  into 
being,  or  permits  to  exist.  But  the  agent  is  entitled  to  no 
exemption,  except  as  the  representative  of  the  state  which 
has  the  right  to  ■  say — if,  in  her  judgment,  the  required 
duty  is  not  being  done  well  or  economically^that  she 
prefers  different  agents. 

If  the  hospital,  or  eoUego,  is  doing  the  work  of  the  '■™Uf"™''' 
state,  it  follows  that  the  property  necessarily  used  in  such  ™ip"oii. 
service  should  be  exempt;  but  this  exemption  should  not 
be  allowed  to  extend  to  real  property  beyond  that  needed 
/or  actual  accommodation  and  use.    Judicial  decisions  have  wowyim  Acad. 
declared  that,  as  the  laws  now  stand,  there  is  i>raetically  no  J^.^'JJ-^^  ^^^ 
limit  to  the  amount  of  land  a  literary  or  charitable  organ-  ^g,');,i'^™j']°*"' 
ization  can  withdraw  from  assessment,  except  the  ability  ^"^  "*"■  ^"■ 
of  the  corporation  to  purchase,  and  the  discretion  of  its 
managers.     A  corporation  receiving  exemption  from  tax- 
ation because  it  is  doing  tho  work  of  the  state,  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  no  dead  property  ;  certainly  no  unpro- 
ductive or  unused  real  estate.     Its  exemption  can  he  main- 
tained only  upon  the  theory  that  its  real  estate  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties,  and  that 
its  other  property  is  actively  employed  in  the  work  it  is 
doing  as  the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth.     The 
state  gives  immunity  from  taxation  to  property   used  in 
her  service,  and  it  should  not  be  granted  in  advance  of 
that  use. 

The  Commonwealth,  in  granting  a  charter  to  a  literary  or 
charitable  corporation,  limits  the  amount  of  property  it 
may  hold.     The  right  to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  amount 
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of  property  held,  muat  be  as  undoubted  as  tbe  right  to 
establish  a  limitation. 
L'?be"lr  '1°"'  Probably  the  principal  reason  that  applications  to  the 
eiceeded.  legislature  for  power  to  hold  additional  property  are  not 
more  numerous  from  corporations  holding  exempt  estates, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  limitation  can  be  largely 
and  legally  exceeded.  An  organization  is  permitted  to  hold 
one  hundred  thousand  dollar  by  its  act  of  incorporation  ; 
it  expends  that  amount  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  buildings.  Its  location  being  well  chosen,  its 
real  estate  advances  in  value,  and  in  time  is  worth  double 
its  cost.  By  existing  laws,  this  excess  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  over  the  amount  it  was  authorized  to  hold 
cannot  be  taxed.  If  it  is  properly  used  in  the  service  of 
■the  state,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  amount  should 
not  be  exempt  for  the  same  reasons  which  justified  the 
original  exemption ;  but  of  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
thU  additional  immunity,  the  state  should  be  the  judge. 
The  exemption  granted  by  the  legislature  should  always 
be  deducted  from  the  present  value  of  the  property,  and 
any  excess  above  the  legal  limitation  taxed.  Upon  an 
application  for  an  additional  exemption,  the  question  as  to 
the  amount  of  property  necessary  for  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, the  efficiency  and  economy  manifested  in  the  work, 
aud  the  nature  and  character  of  the  investments,  would  all 
bo  open  to  legislative  inquiry  and  discretion. 
Limitaiion  Somc  corporatious,  exempt  from  taxation,  have  charters 

of  property.  ]„  which  the  limitation  is  based  upon  the  annual  income  of 
their  investments.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  pro- 
vision can  be  termed  a  limitation,  as  uppHed  to  real  estate 
QSM^Ba.  bm.  occupied  by  the  corporation.  The  discretion  of  the  officers, 
101  MasB.  313.  ^^^  ^^^  wealth  of  the  organization,  is  the  measure  of  the 
restraint  as  to  the  area  to  bo  acquired.  If  used  by  the 
corporation  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  or 
in  the  form  of  vacant  land  not  used  at  all,  no  income  would 
accrue,  and  the  limitation  would  bo  absolutely  without 
force.  Such  a  form  of  exemption  is  unnecessary  for  any 
proper  purpose.     All  charters  of  this  character  should  be 
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ameuded,  and  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  as  to  the 
amouut  of  property  to  Ije  lield  free  from  taxation  by  its  lit- 
erary and  charitable  organizations  should  be  expressed 
in  uniform  terms.  It  would  be  a  safe  rule  to  refuse  all 
charters  to  petitioners  who  were  unwilling  to  either  state 
unequivocally  the' amount  of  property  they  desired  to  hold, 
or  to  trust  future  legislatures  with  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  increasing  their  exemption. 

For  many  years  the  state,  it  is  believed,  with  only  aEiempUonof 
single  exception,  has  refused  to  permit  portions  of  houses  l]^l"-^'^?l^{^ 
of  religious  worship  to  be  used  for  secular  purposes,  with-  institutions, 
out  subjecting  the  proportion  of  the  edifice  so  used,  to  o.a'.c  ii, '55, 
taxation.      All  property,    both   real   and   personal,   held  ib.  c.  11,  §  13. 
by  a  religious  society  as  a  ministerial  fund,  is  assessed 
at_fhe  full  value.     The  income  of  the  stores  under  the 
church,  or  of  the  fund  left  by  some  benevolent  parish- 
ioner, may  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
worship,   for  the   benefit   of  which   the   church   itself  is 
relieved  from  assessment.     But  the  law  refuses  to  look 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  property   is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  an  income,  uud  orders  its  taxation. 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  the  real  estate  of  literary  and  ol'ause'a"  *  *" 
charitable  institutions,  but  not  to  their  personal  property, — 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  character  or  use,  is  wholly  ex- 
empt. It  is  not  easy  to, perceive  why  this  discrimination 
should  be  made,  unless  it  is  claimed  that  these  corporations 
are  of  more  benefit  to  the  state  than  the  church,  or  need, 
to  a  greater  extent,  its  support  and  assistance.  The  rule 
of  exemption  for  the  religious  society  would  seem  to  bo 
(he  correct  one,  and  should  be  applied  to  every  corporation 
that  occupies  or  uses  property  exempt  from  taxation. 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  assessment  of  the  personal 
property  of  these  corporations  would  impair  their  use- 
fulness by  diminishing  their  resources,  and  consequently 
their  power  to  do  tlie  work  they  were  chartered  to 
])erform,  the  correctness  of  the  position  must  be  con- 
ceded. ■  By  precisely  the  amount  assessed,  are  the 
means   of  every   person   and   eori^>oration   paying   a   tax 
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H3. 52.  dimiiiislied  for  all  other  purposes.  When  the  state  dis- 
continued the  exemption  of  the  polls  and  eatates  of  cler- 
gymen, of  the  presidents  and  professors  of  our  colleges, 
and  other  public  teachers,*  the  income  of  the  institutions, 
with  which  they  were  connected,  was  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  the  salaries  of  these  oiEcera  were  raised  to  meet  their 
additional  expense. 

But  because  such  an  effect  was  produced,  and  will  bo 
repeated  if  the  income-paying  personal  propei-ty  of  liter- 
ary and  charitable  corporations  shall  be  assessed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  was  not  then 
and  would  not  now  bo  right.     If  the  contrary  is  claimed, 
by  what  reasoning  can  that  action  of  the  state  be  justi- 
fied which  exempts  the  income-paying  personal  estate  of 
the  academy  or  benevolent  society  and  taxes  that  of  the 
church, — which  increases  the  usefulness  of  the  college  and 
hospital  by  the  remission  of  a  tax  upon  mortgages  and 
bank  stock,  and  decreases  it  by  an  assessment  of  the  real 
estate  from  which  an  income  is  derived? 
edtoia-       The  pressure  and  discontent  caused  by  the   increased 
jSnt    rates  of  local  taxation  in  England,  have  caused  the  gov- 
ropertj.   emmeiit  of  that  country  recently  to  give  special  attention 
to   the   subject.      In  a   bill   which  was   introduced   as  a 
reformatory  measure,  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  all 
exemptions  previously  accorded  to  literary  and  charitable 
corporations,  and  tax  for  local  purposes  even  the  property 
of  the  government.     Speaking  for  the  ministry,  the  Hon. 
.ot.p«ch  Goo.  J.  Goschen  said:  "We  propose  to  take  one  intelli- 
jnson      gible  and  uniform  system,  and  to  render  every  heredita- 
1,1871.'     luent,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  liable  to  those  burdens." 
"  Tho  effect  of  these  proposals  will  be  that  government 
property  will  be  rated;  but  the  rule  must  be  universal. 
We  believe   that  the  claims  of  government  property  to 
exemption   are  very    co'nsiderable ;  and  if  claims  are  set 

•  PreTious  to  1821  tio  exemption  of  the  pollfl  and  estates  of  these  tlasEca  waa 
for  ibcir  full  amount.  By  eliap.  107  of  tho  Acts  of  1321,  the  exemption  was 
not  allowed  to  exceed  cigbt  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1S23  was  removed  allo- 
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up  on  behalf  of  municipal  buildiags,  charities  aud  the 
like,  it  must  clearlj  be  understood  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  reconsider  our  decision  on  this  point." 

It  is  conceded,  that  so  far  as  these  corporations  are  Total eiompuo 
doing  the  worlc  of  the  state,  their  exemption  from  assess-  p^iruai  senice. 
ment  is  a  proper  exercise  of  power  for  the  good  of  all. 
But  it  cannot  be  admitted,  and  will  hardly  be  claimed, 
that  any  partial  service  entitles  the  organization,  by 
which  it  is  rendered,  to  total  exemption ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  one-half  of  the  real  estate  of  a  corporation 
is  used  in  the  service  of  the  public,  and  therefore  exempt, 
that  the  other  half,  though  used  for  other  purposes, 
should  be  relieved  from  assessment  as  a  payment  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  first  half.  Remission  from 
assessment  can  be  granted  only  because  the  state  does  not 
intend  to  tax  its  own  agencies.  The  Commonwealth  pays 
its  indebtedness  by  other  methods  than  exemption  from 
taxation. 

By  no  existing  law  can  the  state,  or  its  officers,  know  seed  of  state 
the  character  or  extent  of  the  literary  or  charitable  work  "'P^"*^ 
of  corporations  receiving  by  exemption,  an  annual  grant 
equal  to  the  tax  upon  the  property  held  by  them.  The 
state,  consequently,  does  not  know  if  the  only  condition 
that  will  justify  exemption  has  been  complied  with.  She 
cannot  tell  whether  an  organization,  which  confines  its 
operations  solely  to  the  members  of  a  single  sect,  is  not 
protecting  from  assessment  an  ecclesiastical  property 
largely  exceeding  in  value  the  houses  of  religions  worship, 
to  which,  for  denominational  purposes,  her  exemption 
was  intended  to  be  limited.  Neither  can  the  state  know 
whether  what  purports  to  be  a  charity  is  not  exercising  a 
harmful,  rather  than  a  beneficial,  influence  on  the  com- 
munity ;  or,  if  the  work  be  of  a  character  that  would 
meet  with  approval,  whether  it  is  not  being  done  at  such 
a  cost  as  to  render  a  change  of  agencies  needful. 

By  existing  methods,  a  charter  having  been  obtained, 
or  an  organization  effected  under  general  laws,  no  state 
supervision  of  any  kind  is  ever  exercised  or  expected. 
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Such  diversity  of  practice  has  grown  up  under  our  exemp- 
tion laws,  that  estates  claimed  to  be  occupied  for  charita- 
ble purposes  -wi!!,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  be 
held  for  assessment  in  some  localities,  and  relieved  from 
all  taxation  in  others.  The  state  has  the  undoubted  right 
to  know  how  all  who  claim  to  represent  her  are  doing  the 
work  they  assume  to  perform.  She  has  an  equal  right  to 
accept  services,  and  to  1-eject  or  discontinue  them.  Exist- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  seeking  that 
end,  she  makes  no  contract  by  implication,  and  can  be 
accused  of  no  breach  of  faith  when  she  holds  her  agents 
to  strict  accoimt,  or,  discharging  them  from  any  position ' 
of  trust  or  employment,  withholds  the  compensation 
previously  granted.  But  the  power  of  the  state  should 
be  exercised  understandingly.  She  should  know,  by  her 
proper  officers,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  all  who  receive  exemption  as  the 
agents  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  full  amount  and 
character  of  the  property  they  hold. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  be  required  to  annually  report  to  the 
board  of  education,  in  such  form  as  that  body  shall 
designate ;  that  all  benevolent  and  charitable  corporations 
bo  required  to  make  like  returns  to  the  board  of  state  chari- 
ties ;  that  all  these  organizations  make  such  returns  of  all 
property  held  by  them  as  the  tax  commissioner  may 
require  ;  that  alljucome-payiug  personal  property  held  by 
these  corporations  bo  taxed;  and  in  any  year,  when  the 
returns  are  not  made  by  any  corporation,  or  when  the  ex- 
emption of  the  property  of  any  corporation  has  ceased,  that 
the  tax  commissioner  notify  the  local  authorities  to  assess 
the  real  estate  of  such  corporation.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  all  charters  heretofore  granted  to  literary  or  chari- 
table corporations,  where  the  limitation  as  to  the  amount 
of  property  is  based  upon  the  income  of  the  estate,  be 
amended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  limitation  shall  state  the 
amount  of  property  that  may  be  held.  And,  also,  that  all 
excess  above  the  amount  legally  exempted,  as  determined 
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by  the  market  value  of  the  property  at  the  date  of  assess- 
ment, be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  other  property. 

The  reasons  that  render  the  remission  of  taxation  to  '■'J'^"'^""''' 
literary  and  charitable  inatitutions  a  proper  exercise  of 
power,  will  not  justify  the  exemption  of  houses  of  religious 
worship.  The  church  is  not  the  servant,  the  agent  or  the  cimrch  not 
representative  of  the  state.  Beyond  the  power  to  preserve  misb  c^is., 
peace  and  order  in  the  community,  and  to  prevent  relig-  Ap^™dii, 
ious  rites  or  ceremonies  from  becoming  a  public  nuisance, 
the  slate  has  no  right  to  control,  direct,  or  even  inspect, 
the  work  of  the  religions  organizations.  Her  active 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  any  church  can  be  sus- 
tained only  by  that  law  of  self-preservation,  inherent 
in  every  sovereignty,  that  repels  any  attack  upon  its 
life,  and  justifies  the  exorcise  of  its  utmost  powers  to 
crush  any  conspiracy  that  attempts  to  undermine  its  foun- 
dations. Until  that  necessity  shall  arise  which  will  require 
the  Commonwealth  to  assert  that  the  state,  and  not  the 
church,  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  land,  she  must  stand 
outside  the  door  of  the  house  of  religious  worship.  It  is 
no  part  of  her  work  to  furnish  religion,  and  in  no  sense 
can  ecclesiastical  organizations  be  her  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

When  our  puritan  state  adopted  the  constitution    of  connetuon . 
Massachusetts,    the  experience   of  more   than  a   century  '^i,^""/,-^^ 
induced    her    to     modify    the    close    connection    which  p^i^J^'i' 
was   at   first    instituted  between   the   church   and    state,  {."jnf'''^'' 
Though  it  was  still  ordered  that  direct  taxation  should  bo 
imposed,   for  parish  purposes,   upon  those  who  did   not 
attend    publie    worship,    the    state    did   not   attempt   to 
legislate  a  creed,  but  provided  that  moneys,  paid  for  the 
support  of  religious  organizations,  should  be  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  tho  denomination  of  which  the  rate-payer 
was  a  member,     A  half  century  later,  the  state  yielded  JJ™ndm^nt 
the  principle  of  involuntary  taxation  for  the  support  of  Spp^kdi?,^ 
public  worship,  and  again  declared,  in  the  words  of  her  '   '^' 
earlier  enactments,  that  "  all  religions  sects  and  denomina- 
tions .     .     .  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
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]aw,  and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination 
to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law." 

Whatever  claim  the  state  may  have  asserted  in  her  earlier 
history,  to  provide  religion  for  the  people,  or  to  levy  direct 
assessments  for  the  support  of  any  special  creed,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  worship  of  all  denominations, 
j'a)',ai.  '  has  long  since  been  conceded.  The  last  vestige  of  the 
direct  connection  between  church  and  state  exists 
among  us,  to  this  extent, — by  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth a  tax  may  be  assessed  by  methods  similar  to  those 
in  use  for  ordinary  taxes,  compelling  a  citizen  to  pay  hia 
proportion  of  an  assessment  voted  by  an  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  volnntary  member. 

It  is  clear  that  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastical  property 

cannot  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  the  church  is 

an  agency  for  doing  a  work  that  the  state  must  either  do 

herself  or  provide  for, 

"flu™ce  of  jjut  it  is  claimed,  that  although  it  la  no  part  of  the  duty  of 

mplfon      "^    the  state  to  provide  religion,  or  to  see  to  the  maintenance 

of  religious  institutions,  yet,  that  their  influence  upon  the 

community  is  so  great  and  beneficial,  as  to  justify  indirect 

taxation  (for  which  exemption  is  only  another  name),  or 

even  direct  assessment  for  their  preservation  and  support. 

Iq  this  view  of  the  matter,  if  the  church  was  planted  when 

the  state  was  founded,  and  it  was  a  necessity  to  the  new 

Commonwealth,  taxation  for  its  support  may  have  been 

right.      Certainly,  if  all   the  citizens   of  the  state  were 

members   of   the   church,   it  was  as  equitable  a  way  of 

meeting  necessary  expenses  as  could  have  been  devised. 

It  may  bo  conceded  that  if  the  state,  whidi  has  no  duty 

to  fulfil  in  that  field  where  the  church  finds  its  appropriate 

labor,  considers  the  influence  of  the  organization  upon  the 

community  important  for  her  own-good,  she  is  justified  in 

imposing  taxation  for  the  valnc  of  this  benefit,  if  it  would 

be  lost  to  her  without  such  action. 

\iBt  of  Momp-       The  property  held  by  the  religious  societies  and  churches 

uu.*'^'"''*'    '"  ^^°   United   States,   and  in  this   Commonwealth,    has 

become   so  valuable,  has  increased,  and  is  i 
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rapidly,  that  the  question,  whether  iu  some  cases  the  cost 
of  the  exemption  is  an  economical  expenditure  of  tho 
public  revenue,  is  frequently  joined  to  that  which  doubts 
tho  necessity  of  any  remission  where  great  wealth  is  clearly 
indicated ;  and  upon  tho  view  that  the  state  is  interested 
only  to  the  extent  of  enabling  religions  teaching  to  bo 
maintained,  tho  questions,  in  such  a  case,  would  seem  to 
bo  difficult  to  answer,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  assess- 
ments, of  which  they  are  reticvcd,  are  pressing  with 
unusual  severity  upon  the  community. 

Take  the  case  of  a  religious  socioty  of  say  one  hundred 
mehibers.  They  erect  a  church  of  moderate  cost  upon  an 
ample  building  lot.  Tho  influence  of  the  organization 
may  be  worth  all  it  costs  the  community  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion. In  a  generation  the  lot,  which  has  been  held 
without  assessment,  and  consequently  without  cost, 
becomes  valuable.  It  is  then  sold,  and  the  proceeds, 
ten  times  the  cost,  are  invested  in  a  house  and  lot, 
which  is  the  religious  home  of  a  membership  no  larger, 
and  of  no  greater  influence  in  the  Commonwealth,  than 
that  which  established  the  church.  It  is  hard  to  sec 
upon  what  thcoiy  of  benetit  to  tho  state  the  exemption 
and  consequent  tax  upon  the  public  has  increased  ten- 
fold, while  tho  sei"vice  rendered  by  the  church  remains 
the  same,  and  will  bo  no  greater  when,  a  generation  or 
two  later,  tho  process  is  repeated. 

Before  considering  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  state  oond.ior»iioM 
upon  the  question  of  continuing  an  exemption  so  long  qucaiioni  of 
enjoyed,  it  is  admitted  that  the  following  considerations 
must  influence  the  conclusion:  ^irst,  tha  absolute  non- 
interference of  tho  stato  in  the  aflairs  of  the  church. 
Second,  the  good  which  it  is  conceded  the  state  receives 
from  the  church.  Third,  that  tho  property  of  tho  church 
has  become  very  valuable,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Fourth,  that  exemption  from  taxation  renders  it  profit- 
able to  hold  property,  and  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to 
undue  accumulation. 
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With   this   statement   of  the   question,    what,  if  any, 
change  should  be  made? 
Elate  fihouia  not      The  first  position  would  appear  to  ho  conclusive  against 
c!iuttii .iffMta.    tiie  right  of  exemption,  where  the   ability  to  contribute 
exists.     The   state   acts   only   on   material   things.      She 
cannot  tonch  religion  ;  it  is  intangible.     She  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with,  or  even  to   attempt   to  influenee   that 
public    worship    which    is    the    outward     observance   of 
religion.     She  only  knows  the  church, *to  protect  it  in  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  its  faith,  and  must  require  it  to 
contribute,  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  to  the  needs  of  the 
one  supreme  power  in  the  Commonwealth. 
characwrofQb.      The  second  consideration,  while  it  admits  the  good  that 
Mchorch.         the  state  receives  from  the  church,  does  not  concede  that 
the  Commonwealth  is  indebted  to  it  in  a  sense  that  requires 
a  payment,  or  gift  of  money,  to  discharge  the  obligation. 
The  church,  like  the  citizen,  cannot  help  serving  the  state, 
for  each,  working  faithfully  for  the  ends  which  they  deem 
important,  are  advancing  her  interests.     Both  church  and 
citizen  should  stand  alike  in  the  favor  and  regard  of  the 
state, 
pr^tjof  The  third  and  fourth  points  may  be  considered  to- 

gether.    They  both  relate  to  that  tangible  property  which 
the  state  protects  by  her  power,  and  which  she  taxes  for 
her  revenue. 
I'^o'vwT  The  statistics  show  that  in  the  United  States,  in  twenty 

P.W6.  ■  ■'  years,  the  number  of  churches  increased  from  38,061  to 
63,082,  an  advance  of  C6  per  cent.,  while  the  property 
held  by  them  showed  an  increase  in  the  same  time  of 
306  per  ceut.,  rising  from  $87,328,801  in  1850  to  $354,- 
483,581  in  1870.  Between  these  dates  our  own  stale 
increased  her  houses  of  worship  from  1,475  to  1,764, 
and  their  valuation  from  $10,206,184  to  $24,488,285,  an 
advance  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  churches,  and 
139  per  cent,  of  their  property.  The  substantial  accuracy 
of  the  valuation  of  1870  was-  tested  by  the  estimation  of 
Ho.  Doc,  £19.  the  property  in  that  year  by  the  assessors  of  the  state. 
"'*■  They   found   the   value   to   be   $22,862,697.     The   same 
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9  agjiiii  valued  thia   class  of  property,  in  coiinectiou 
with  their  duties,  in  May,   1874,  and   in  four  years  the 
increase  was  32  per  cent.     The  value  of  church  property  Appenaii, 
iu  Massachusetts  now  stands  at  $30,242,800. 

These  statistics  show  plainly  (hat  the  property  of  the 
churches  is  increasing  much  faster  than  the  churches 
themselves, — that  is,  the  religious  organizations  that  have 
been  and  are  exempt  from  taxation  upon  their  property 
are  growing  wealthy. 

Is  It  desirable  that  this  great  amount  of  property 
should  increase  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  been  advanc- 
ing, without  taxation  to  check  the  tendency  to  lock  up  a 
vast  amount  of  wealth  in  a  single  edifice  ? — not  to  the  end 
that  such  buildings  should  not  be  erected,  but  that  the  com- 
munity may  have  more  of  them  at  less  cost. 

It  requires  neither  statistics  nor  argument  to  prove  the  Eipense  of 
extravagance  of  some  of  our  modern  church-buildings, — the  buudiug. 
fact  must  be  noticed  by  the  most  casual  observer.  But 
when,  within  ten  years,  seven  churches  arc  placed  within  a 
circle  not  exceeding  a  half-mile  in  diameter,  the  valuation 
of  which  is  reckoned  by  millions,  the  question  is  forced 
home  upon  us,  whether  the  legislators  of  past  generations, 
who  framed  the  exemption  law,  contemplated  its  application 
to  such  edifices  as  these,  and  if  the  people  of  to-d-iy  who 
pay  in  increased  taxes  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  remis- 
sion of  assessments  upon  these  splendid  churches  are 
willing  that  the  exemption  should  continue. 

'A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  religious  paper  de- 
scribes (he  buildings  and  their  use  as  follows  ; — 

"The  new  churches  present  a  somewhat  new  feature  ia  Prot-  ;'CiiristjanT 
estant  church-building.  They  are  to  be  more  hke  church  insti-  Deo.  n'.  nii 
tutiona  or  church  homes  than  mere  houses  of  public  worship. 
The  new  Old  South,  for  example,  was  begun  with  its  parsonage  ; 
to  this  was  added  the  chapel,  with  its  beautiful  glass  apartments, 
so  arranged  as  to  adapt  itself  to  all  possible  requirements  of  the 
social  meeting  and  the  Sunday-school.  Connected  with  these 
are  parlors  for  church-gatherings,  rooms  for  benevolent  work, 
and  even  a  kitchen,  well  supplied  with  furniture,  for  use  on 
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festival  occasions.  Last  of  all  comos  the  church  proper,  a 
stately  aanctuarj-,  beautiful  in  design  and  rich  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  religious  architectural  art.  The  new  Second  Church 
largely  follows  the  same  plan.  The  new  Trinity  is  to  combine, 
in  its  large  design,  rooms  or  chapels  for  its  social,  business  and 
benevolent  work.  Thi9  follows  the  plan  and  practice  of  the  ■ 
European  Catholic  churches, — an  innovation  worthy  of  consider- 
tion,  and  one  which,  perhaps,  may  be  wisely  extended. 

"  These  seven  churches  on  the  Back  Bay,  four  of  which  are 
Unitarian  and  three  Trinitarian,  are' all  built  of  stone,  and  when 
the  last  one  is  completed  will  represent  at  least  $2,000,000.  It 
is  hard  to  prophecy  whether  they  are  to  be  made  centres  of  pub- 
lic religious  hospitality,  life  and  energy,  or  are  to  stand  as  the 
monument  of  the  religious  heroism,  genius  and  vital  piety  of  a 
generation  gone.  It  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that,  while 
all  of  the  public  halls  are  crowded  on  the  Sabbath,  and  Tremont 
Temple  and  Music  Hall  frequently  turn  away  hundreds  from 
their  doors,  the  Back  Bay  churches  are  restricted  to  special 
congregations,  which  are  usually  small  and  thin.  Park-street 
Church,  which  is  hospitable  and  central,  is  always  crowded,  as 
Trinity  used  to  be  when  on  Sumnaer  Street.  But  the  Back  Bay 
churches  seem  to  stand  apart  and  aloof  from  the  people,  and  to 
be  as  far  removed  from  their  hearts  as  they  are  separated  from 
them  by  geographical  position." 

u_  But,  it  will  be  said,  does  not  the  public  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  these  stately  monuments,— do  they  not  stand,  uot  only 
as  a  fitting  tribute  from  man,  offering  his  best  work  to  the 
praise  of  his  Maker,  but  as  public  educators,  appealing 
to  man'tt  better  nature,  and  offering  to  all  a  refining  and 
elevating  spectacle? 

The  correctness  of  this  position  may  be  admitted,  but 
the  answer  seems  plain.  The  church  was  exempted  from 
taxation  because  of  its  moral  effect  upon  the  community, 
not  that  it  might  become  a  teacher  of  the  fine  arts.  Ex- 
emption may  be  justified  by  the  former  of  these  consider- 
ations, uot  by  the  latter. 

But  it  will  probably  be  objected,  that  the  community  is 
asking  a  double  contribution.  The  money  the  church 
paid  for  this  splendid  building  made   the  neighborhood 
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desirable,  and  men  not  only  wished  to  visit  the  locality,  but 
to  live  where  beiiutiful  objects  would  always  be  near  them. 
Competition  for  land  in  the  iramediaie  vicinity  of  the 
church  advanced  the  price,  valuable  buildings  placed  upon 
it  added  still  more  to  the  worth  of  the  estates.  And  now 
the  public  comes,  and  asks  that  after  the  church  has  cre- 
ated this  vahie,  that  she  submit  herself  to  be  taxed.  True, 
in  part.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  dwellings  precede  the  church, 
and  the  effect  here  noticed  follows  the  erection  of  every 
fine  buildiug,  whether  built  for  public  uses  or  business,  or  as 
a  homo  for  a  family. 

Exemption  being  justified  on  the  ground  that  religion 
and  virtue  may  flourish,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  two  exemptions  of  a  half-million  dollars  is  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  public, — fifty  churches  worth  ten 
thousand  each,  or  one  house  of  religious  worship  that  in 
its  splendid  appointments  absorbs  the  entire  sum. 

If  the  taxation  of  the  churches  would  tend  to  lower 
the  architectural  style  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the 
public  would  content  itself  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
money  thus  saved  from  the  church-building  was  probably 
actively  employed  in  the  real  work  of  the  organization, 
and  would  receive  with  deeper  gratitude  than  they  can 
now  feel,  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  public  building  from  the 
hands  of  men  willing  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
and  adornment  of  the  religion  of  their  faith,  and  willing 
to  meet  the  expense  without  aid  from  the  public  in  the 
form  of  an  involuntary  assessment. 

But,  it  is  said,  good  men  of  our  own  time,  and  of  former  T: 
generations,  have  given  of  their  wealth  and  built  these  "' 
beautiful  temples,  and,  relyiug  upon  the  fact  that  as  they 
had  been  exempt  from  taxation  from  our  earliest  history, 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  property  consecrated  to 
religious  uses  would  remain  untaxed  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  that  its  assessment  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  position,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  state  has 
never  made  such  a  contract,  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
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i828,c.i4s.       will  not  allow  one  to  bo  implied.     Less  than  fifty  years 
ago  the  tax  acts  annually  exempted  from  assessment  the 
machinery  used   in   cotton,  woollen  and  linen   factories, 
as  an  encouragement  to  manufactures.     From  the  settle- 
ment of  the   country,  the  state  has  exempted   churches 
as   an   encouragement  to  religion.     Certainiy  those  who 
invested   their   property  in  manufactures,    and   built  np 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  state,  couid  complain   of 
the  bad  faith  which  now  subjects  such  property  to  assess- 
ment, if  (he  claim  in  behalf  of  the  church  can  be  sus- 
tained.    Neither  can  the- position  be  maintained,  if  it  is 
admitted  that  the  state  exempted  them  only  because  their 
moral  force  in  the  community  was  a  necessity  to  her  exist- 
ence.   But  if  the  exemption  was  granted  for  the  selfish  reason 
that  the  church  performed  the  work  of  many  policemen,  by 
rendering  their  services  unnecessary,  it  would  certainly  be 
consistent  with  the  original  motive,  to  withdraw  the  ex- 
emption when  the  state   provides   for   police   service   in 
another  way.     The  state  makes  no  contract  with  her  citi- 
zens with  regard  to  their  taxes,   and  certainly  she  has 
made  none  with  any  class,  promising  them  immunity  from 
taxation. 
Efviewof™.       The  history  of  the  connection   of  the  church  and  the 
chntchaSd  Mate  Commouwealtb  may  be  stated  to  be  :  that  the  first  settlers 
Msss.  EeoordB,   wcre  mcmbets  of  one  denominational  faith,  and  that  all 
i^V^';™!!'!!'  persons  and  estates  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  that 
fbfiMo,  Toi.  1,   branch   of  the  Christian   church   whose   members   alone 
fb'iae*^voL'4,   were  the  freemen  or  citizens  of  the  state.     Religious  toler- 
^"   '"'     '     ation    was   after   a   time   accorded  to    this   extent:   that 
membership  in  the  puritan  church  was  not  a  necessary 
MaB8.  Cons.,       qualification  for  enfranchisement.     Then  the  tax  for  the 
Appnndii"'     ■  benefit  of  that  church  was  remitted,  provided  it  was  paid 
^'     '  for  the  support  of  Christian  worship  of  some  denomination . 

1821,  c.  107, 1 6.   Then  followed  the  taxation  of  the  polls  and  estates  of  the 
S^i^^nd.^K  clergy,  which  had  been  wholly  or  partially  exempt,  and 
Appendte,     '   the  remission  of  the  involuntary  tax  which  had  compelled 
churched  and  unchurched  to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship.     Now  the  power  of  the   state,  under 
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the  forms  of  Ian-,  assesses  and  collects  a  tax   voted  by  a  f,-S;l 
society  of  which  a  citizen   is   a  voluntary  member,   aud 
compels  its  payment  before  be  can  dissolve  his  connection 
with  the  parish. 

Very  few  can  be  found  in  the  community  who  would  f°'^^i 
retrace   any   of    the    steps    by    which   we   have   arrived  i^'^''"'' 
at  our  present   positiou.     It   is  now  time   for   the   next 
forward  step. 

The  church,  feeble  in  its  infancy,  has  been  nourished 
into  a  mature  strength;  it  is  of  ago,  and  can  stand  alone. 
The  necessity  of  government  support  being  removed,  its 
maintenance  should  be  a  perfectly  voluntary  act  on  the 
part  of  those  immediately  connected  with  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  tax-gatherer,  demanding  a  parish  tax  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth,  can  be  justified  only  when  it 
is  a  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  the 
church  a  necessity  for  the  state.  But  it  may  be  said,  that 
although  the  church,  as  a  whole,  is  strong,  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  different  societies  and  associations,  some 
of  whom  have  large  possessions,  while  many  others  find 
it  no  easy  task  to  raise  the  means  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses. 

Would  you  place  an  assessment  upon  these  poorer 
churches  which  might  compel  them  to  break  up  their 
organization  and  close  their  doors? 

This  question  reveals  the  practical  difficulty  of  the 
subject.  If  the  churches  were  all  wealthy,  they  would 
all  have  the  ability  to  pay,  and  should  be  taxed  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  assessment.  If  they  were  poorj  and 
without  ability  to  pay,  they  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
assessments  which  would  crush  them ;  and  none  but 
those  who  desire  their  extiuction  would  object  to  the 
exemption. 

Among  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  indi- 
viduals so  poor  that  food,  clolhing  and  shelter  is  provided 
for  them  at  the  public  charge,  and  others  so  prosperous 
that  the  valuation  of  counties  do  not  equal  their  wealth. 
Among  the  churches  will  be  found  some  with  structures  so 
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modest  and  inexpensive,  thatmany  of  them  could  be  annually 
built  with  the  amount  that  would  be  the  just  tax  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  a  single  eongrcgattoti. 

The  theory  that  there  should  be  no  connection  between  the 
church  and  the  state,  would  seem  to  require  no  exemption  | 
the  position  that  the  church  is  a  necessity  to  the  slate, 
requires  that  there  should  be  no  taxation.  The  adoption 
of  the  first  would  reduce  the  number  of  the  churches; 
the  other  withdraws  from  productive  employment  a  largo 
amount  of  capital,  and  places  upon  the  community  from 
which  it  is  drawn  an  annual  tax  upon  its  value.  Neither 
of  these  results  can  bo  beneficial  to  the  state.  Is  there, 
then,  a  middle  course,  which  can  be  maintained  upon  a 
theory  consistent  with-  our  republican  methods,  that  avoids 
on  the  one  side  the  extinction  of  institutions  which  the 
Commonwealth  has  fostered  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  on  the  other,  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  untaxed 
ecclesiastical  property? 

The  state  has  no  higher  duty  than  to  protect  and  care 
"  for  her  citizens ;  for  their  rights  and  interests  she  is  bound 
to  watchful  vigilance.  In  our  past  history,  the  church  has 
been  placed  above  the  citizen  ;  the  one  has  been  exempted, 
the  other  taxed.  The  church  certainly  has  no  right  to 
complain  if  it  is  jjlaoed  on  the  same  level  with  the  citizen. 
The  state  recognizes  the  fact  that  for  her  subject  a  certain 
amount  of  income  and  of  household  goods  are  necessary 
for  the  decent  mainteuance  and  comfort  of  a  family. 
The  first  two  thousand  dollars  of  income,  and  the  first  one 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  furniture,  are  exempt  for  each 
citizen  ;  his  income  and  property  above  these  amounts  are 
taxed.  Why  should  not  the  state,  acknowledging  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  property  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  and  decent  mainteuance  of  a  religious  organiz.ation , 
assess  all  above  such  amount?" 

*  An  indication  of  pnMio  opinion  on  this  subject  may  he  found  in  the  eomnto- 
nications  of  aeBcssors,  in  answer  to  onr  circnlar  of  Angnet  15.  which  did  not 
invite  epedal  attention  to  Uiis  snttjcct  {see  Appendix,  page  205) .  Eetoros  were 
received  from  forty-three  niunieipalittes  onteide  the  state  capital.    One  city  and 
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Two  principal  objections  will  be  urged  against  such  a  ,7*^"^","^^. 
course.  Those  who  desire  fall  taxation  and  no  exenip-  uo°' 
tion,  say  that  it  is  not  so  mneh  the  amount  of  the 
indirect  tax  imposed  upon  them  that  they  complain  of, 
as  the  principle  involved  in  the  assessment.  They 
object  to  being  compelled,  by  indirect  taxation,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  creeds  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, to  -which  they  are  conscientiously  opposed,  how- 
ever small  may  be  the  contribution.  Such  an  objection 
is  entitled  to  respectful  and  careful  consideration.  But 
the  answer  to  their  position  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
state  knows  nothing,  and  should  know  nothing,  of  creeds, 
denominations,  or  oven  of  religion  itself.  But  she  recog- 
nizes this  truth,  that  any  religion  which  a  civilized  state 
permits  to  exist  within  her  limits,  makes  life  and  prop- 
erty more  secure,  and  promotes  peace,  order  and  pros- 
perity in  the  community ;  and  if,  to  attain  these  ends, 
she  exempts  from  .issessment,  houses  of  religious  wor- 
ship, or,  in  other  words,  indirectly  taxes  her  citizens 
that  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  may  bo 
enabled  to  continue  their  public  observance  of  worship, 
it  is  not  that  religion  may  increase,  or  that  creeds  may 
flourish,  but  that  the  state  may  be  benefited. 

The  other  objection  to  a  limited  exemption  comes  from 
those  who  look  with  disfavor  upon  any  taxation  of  religious 
property.  They  say  that  equality  of  assessment  wiil  not 
and  cannot  result  from  it ;  that  a  given  amount  exempted 
in  one  locality,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  release 

thirteen  towns  favored  taxing  tho  property  withont  any  esemptlon;  fmir  ciliea 
and  soventeen  towns  favored  taxing  the  property  with  limited  esemption;  eight 
towns  f^yored  total  exemption, 

AKsaming  that  these  officcra  were  rcpresenlalivcs  of  tho  commnnitice  in  which 
they  lived, — 

Tho  first  class  represented  19,694  polls,  5f54,B34,M4  valnation. 
second  "  "  35,280     "       12*,*.58,303 

third     "  "  7,898     "        45,238,481         " 

The  assesEors  of  Boston  favored  limited  exemption, — adding  their  statistics, 
the  second  class  represents  118,634  polls,  #890,376,521  valQUtion, 

The  Above  fignres  are  based  on  tho  local  assessors' valuation  of  1873,  which 
gave  for  the  state  408,131  polls  and  81,763,429,990  valaation. 
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from  assessment  of  the  entire  estate,  would  be  wholly 
inadcquiito  in  another  locality.  The  point  mnst  be  con- 
ceded. Any  exemption  that  might  be  made  of  a  fixed 
amount  would  produce  this  effect,  not  only  in  the  exemp- 
tion of  church,  but  of  other  property.  The  law  exempts 
two  thousand  dollars  of  professional  income.  A  citizen 
lives  in  the  city,  where  rents  and  the  cost  of  living  are 
high,  and  the  whole  is  consumed  in  necessary  expenses. 
Another  of  eqnal  ability  lives  in  the  country;  he  is 
exempt  upon  the. same  sum,  but  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  income  is  such  in  a  locality  of  lower  prices, 
that  he  saves  one-half  the  amount.  A  similar  illus- 
tration coidd  be  made  with  the  exemption  of  one 
thousand  dollars  on  household  furniture.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  in  every  limited  exemption  there  is 
an  inherent  inequality. 

Shall  we,  therefore,  retain  total   exemption   and   still 
greater  inequality? 

Take  the  case  of  a  little  country  church  worth  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  city  church  with  a  valuation  of 
three  hundred  thousand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which 
congregation  needs  most  tlie  government  aid,  if  any  is  to 
be  rendered.  With  a  tax-rate  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.,  the  inequality  of  total  exemption  is  manifest.  The 
poorer  society  saves  fifteen  dollars,  which  may  buy  the 
fuel  that  will  warm  their  vestry,  while  the  richer  organ- 
ization saves  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, — enough 
for  the  minister's  salary. 
iiSn'^"Sod  '^°  claim  that  the  assessment  in  excess  of  an  exemption 
S^'foTreuion'  ^"■'■g^  eiiough  to  provide  a  proper  and  convenient  house  of  re- 
ligious worship,  in  any  part  of  the  state,  would  injure  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
position  that  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty is  essential  to  its  advancement.  The  history  of  the 
world  will  show  that  the  power  of  the  church  has  increased 
in  proportion  to  its  property,  not  that  its  religious  life  has 
been  quickened  as  its  prosperity  has  been  indicated  by 
earthly  possessions. 
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No  one  will  deny  the  srreat  influence  which  the  church  influcDco  of 

*^  °  church  for  good 

exerts  m  our  Commonwealth.  Its  mmistera  and  leaders,  goveinment. 
well  educated  and  intelligent,  are  our  foremost  citizens. 
The  power  of  the  religious  organizations  has  been  exerted 
with  great  effect  in  behalf  of  the  state  upon  extraordinary 
occasions ;  and  it  will  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, if  the  church,  compelled,  in  common  with  all 
others,  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state,  shall,  in  ordinary 
and  peaceful  times,  exert  its  influence  in  the  cause  of  good 
government,  economically  administered. 

It  is   recommended  that  all  laws  that  provide  for  the  Eeeommcnas- 
assessment  and  collection  of  parish  taxes  be  repealed,  and  p^ffj^uietrnd 
that  exemption  from  taxation  for  any  house  of  religious  |jio°Vwo™wp^ 
worship  be  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  HILLS. 
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CIRCULAR   ISSUED   B^    THE   COMMISSIONERS. 


COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  Hodse,  Bosto.v,  August  15, 1874.      J 

To  the  Assessors  and  Collectors  of  Tcwes  of 

Gentlemen: — We  bave  been  appointed,  by  authority  of  chapter 
seventy  of  the  Kesolves  of  the  current  year,  Conmiissioners  to  consider 
and  report  upon  "the  expediency  of  revising  and  amending  the  laws 
of  the  State  relating  if>  taxation,  and  the  esemptiona  therefrom."  A 
law  of  the  Commonwealth  (chap.  227  of  the  Acta  of  187i)  will  require 
of  assessors,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  next,  a  return  of  all 
property  of  certain  classes  exempt  Irom  taxation  Cut  we  desire  not 
only  the  statistics  from  your  assessment  books,  but  the  opinion  of 
gentlemen  who,  as  officers,  have  had  experience  in  the  admmistration 
of  the  law  we  are  called  upon  to  coniidei  While  the  Ecsohe  under 
which  tlie  Commission  was  appointed  will  requue  a  report  upon  the 
question  of  exemption,  our  authonty  is  clear  to  consider  ajid  lepoit 
uiwn  any  changes  that  may  be  deemed  needful  "We,  therefore,  mvite 
you  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  J  our  knowledge  upon  inj  point  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  taxation,  to  assist  us  m  ludging  if  any  better 
system  of  taxation  than  that  now  existing  can  be  devised  ,  or  m  what 
manner  our  present  system  can  be  mide  more  efteetne  The  subject 
naturally  divides  into  three  general  divisions :  the  taxation  of  polls, 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  In  regard  to  the  poll-tax,  we  are 
aware  only  of  discussions  relating  to  its  abolishment,  and  as  to  its 
bein<r  rated  as  equal  to  a  certain  valuation,  in  order  that  the  amount 
raised  upon  polls  shall  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  amount  needed 
for  revenue  to  tbat  obtained  from  property.  The  taxation  of  real 
estate,  when  the  same  is  mortgaged,  is  claimed  by  many  persons  to 
result  in  oppressive  double  taxatioii,  and  relief  is  sought  by  the  assess- 
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ment  of  the  estates  to  the  mortgagors  aod  mortgagees  respectively  in 
the  proportion  of  their  several  interests,  or  by  the  exemption  of  the 
mortgagee  from  taxation,  in  order  that  tlie  mortgagor  may  find  hia  relief 
in  the  abatement  of  his  interest  account.  In  assessing  personal  prop- 
erty the  following  classes  are  now  taxed,  and  the  (luestion  of  remitting 
tbe  assessment  npon  some  or  all  of  this  description  of  property  is  often 
u^ed :  mortgages,  money  at  interest  and  debts  due  over  and  above 
the  debts  of  the  person  assessed ;  cash  or  money  ;  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  ;  machinery  and  tools  ;  ships  and  other  vessels  ;  horses, 
other  animals  and  vehicles ;  household  furniture  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value  ;  shares  in  all  corporations  ;  bonds  of  all  kinds, 
except  those  of  the  United  States  ;  income  from  an  annuity  ;  income 
from  a  profession,  trade  or  employment  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars. 
This  last-mcnlioned  item,  its  taxation  being  an  assessment  on  the 
ability  to  earn  money,  has,  especially  within  the  past  few  years,  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  system  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing taxes,  as  shown  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  Genera! 
Statutes,  has  remained  substantially  the  same  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years.  But  the  method  of  applying  that  system  has  given  rise 
to  much  legislation.  The  laws  supposed  to  be  in  force  in  whole  or  in 
part  at  this  time,  which  have  been  passed  since*the  publication  of  the 
General  Statutes,  are  as  follows :  1860,  chapters  72,  85,  123  ;  1861, 
chapters  167,  171,  215;  1862,  chapters  158,  174,  183,  224;  1863, 
chapters  119,  164,  236;  1864,  chapters  172,  201,  208,  294;  1865, 
chapters  68,  121,  206,  234,  242,  2C7,  283 ;  186G,  chapters  48,  170,  174 
(section  6),  196,  291  ;  1867,  chapters  42,  52,  101,  160,  166,  188,  299; 
1868,  chapters  165,  211  (section  1),  276,  283,315,320,349;  1869, 
chapters  110,  169,  190,  423,  428,  443  ;  1870,  chapters  144,  328,  394  ; 
1871,  chapter  298  ;  1872,  chapters  245,  306,  310,  325  ;  1873,  chapters 
141,  156,  225,  272,  315,  354;  1874,  chapters  28,  2^7,  238,  817.  It 
has  been  intended  to  give  reference  to  laws  under  which  the  State,  by 
its  own  officers,  assesses  and  collects  taxes,  as  well  as  to  those  that  call 
for  the  performance  of  duties  by  local  assessors.  If  you  are  aware  of 
any  enactment  now  in  force  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration,  we 
would  thank  you  to  communicate  the  information.  If  no  other  result 
should  follow  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  instituting  this  inquiry 
than  that  this  mass  of  law  should  be  reduced  to  one  enactment,  sucii 
a  codification  would  not  be  without  value.  As  we  desire  communica- 
tions from  every  assessor  and  collector  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well 
as  from  all  citizens  who  have  anything  which  they  deem  "of  importance 
upon  the  subject  of  taxation  to  bring  to  our  attention,  allow  us  to 
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suggest,  in  order  that  your  views  upon  any  topic  may  be  considered 
with  those  of  others  under  the  same  head,  wiien  the  subject  is  under 
consideration,  tliat  you  vse  oiiJy  one  side  of  pnper,  and  if  you  write 
upon  more  than  one  subdivision  of  the  subject,  that  you  date  and 
sign  each  of  such  divisions,  as  if  the  same  were  a  single  communica- 
tion, adding  to  your  signature  your  official  designation.  Leave  a 
line  or  two  between  each  sub-head,  in  order  that  if  you  write  upon 
the  exemption  of  churches,  literary,  charitable  and  other  institutions  ; 
polls,  real  estate,  income,  mortgages,  merchandise,  domioile  or  tax- 
able residence,  or  any  other  head  of  the  subject  as  found  in  the 
General  Statutes  or  any  of  the  laws  recently  enacted,  your  opinion 
upon  any  subdivision  may  be  cut  off  and  arranged  with  those  of  other 
oiBcers  upon  the  same  subject.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
even  if  you  have  no  changes  to  suggest.  It  is  important  information 
to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  administrative  officers  the  law  as  it 
stands  produces  good  results.  But  it  is  especially  important  that  if 
your  experience  has  led  you  to  form  opinions  as  to  how  oar  system  of 
taxation  can  be  changed  for  the  better,  or  our  present  methods  be  made 
more  effective,  that  we  should  be  put  in  possession  of  your  views. 


Very  respectfully. 


THOMAS  HILLS, 
JULIUS  H.  SEELYE, 
JAMES  M.  BARKER, 
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A    COMPILATION 

ARTICLES  OF  TEE  MASSACHUSETTS  BILL  OF 
EIGHTS  AND  CONSTITUTION, 

AKD    OF    THE    AMES^DMEiSTS    THEEETO, 


Sanation  and  fht  (Kximptians  idiewfrflin. 


PARTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  LIMITING 
THE  POWEE  OF  THE  STATES  WITH  KEGAED  TO  TAXATION. 
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Akt.  II.  It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  men  in  W"^"^] 
society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Article 
Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe.  And  no 
subject  shaU  be  hurt,  molested  or  restrained,  in  hia  person,  lib- 
erty or  estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  tO  the  dictates  of  his'own  conscience  ;  or  for  hia 
religious  profession  or  sentiments  ;  provided  he  doth  not  disturb 
the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religious  worship. 

Aet.  III.  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  ^™^^-' 
and  preservation  of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon  ^"J.^^J 
piety,  religion  and  morality ;  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally  iniii  is 
diffused  through  a  community,  but  by  the  institution  of  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  and  of  public  instructions  in  piety,  religion 
and  morality :  therefore,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to 
secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  government,  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their  legis- 
lature with  power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  authorize  and  require,  the  several  towns, 
parishes,  precincts  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies 
to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion  and 
morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made 
voluntarily. 

And  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  also  a  right  to, 
and  do,  invest  their  legislature  with  authority  to  enjoin  upon  all 
the  subjects  an  attendance  upon  the  instructions  of  the  public 
teachers  aforesaid,  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  if  there  be  any 
on  whose  instructions  they  can  conscientiously  and  conveniently 
attend. 

Provided  notwithstanding,  that  the  several  towns,  parishes, 

precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  sliall, 
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at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public 
teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their  support  and 
maintenance. 

And  all  moneys  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of  public 
worship,  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall,  if  ho  require 
it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  teacher  or 
teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomination,  provided 
there  be  any  on  whose  instructions  he  attends ;  otherwise  it  may 
be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  moneys  are  raised. 

And  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  lliemselves 
peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  no  subordination  of 
any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  estab- 
lished by  law. 

B»me.  Amend-  Abt.  XI.  lustcod  of  the  third  article  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
X°p^a"is33aB  the  following  modification  and  amendment  thereof  is  substi- 
Artiouni.        tuted: — 

As  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  instructions  in  piety,  re- 
ligion and  morality,  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
people,  and  the  security  of  a  republican  government ;  therefore, 
the  several  religious  societies  of  this  Commonwealth,  whether 
corporate  or  unincorixirate,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and 
holden  for  that  purpose,  shall  ever  have  the  right  to  elect  their 
pastors  or  religious  teachers,  to  contract  with  them  for  their  sup- 
port, to  raise  money  for  erecting  and  repairing  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction,  and  for 
the  payment  of  necessary  expenses :  and  all  persons  belonging 
to  any  religious  society  shall  be  taken  and  held  to  be  members, 
until  they  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  said  society  a  written  notice 
declaring  the  dissolution  of  their  membership,  and  thenceforth 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  grant  or  contract  which  may  bo  there- 
after made  or  entered  into  by  such  society :  and  all  religious 
sects  and  denominations,  demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and 
as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect 
or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law. 

MMaachnactia  Akt.  X.  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
Aiucielf''"'    t«cted  by  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty  and  property, 
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according  to  standing  laws.  He  is  obliged,  consequently,  to 
eontribiite  his  share  to  the  expense  of  this  protectio  ■  to  give 
his  personal  service,  or  an  equivalent,  when  necessar  b  t  no 
part  of  the  property  of  any  iadividual,can,  with  justice  be  taken 
from  him,  or  applied  to  public  uses,  without  his  ow  e  sc  t 
or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  I  fine  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  are  not  controllable  bj  a  y  otl  er 
laws  than  those  to  which  their  constitutional  representative 
body  have  given  their  consent.  And  whenever  the  public-exi- 
gencies require  that  the  property  of  any  individual  should  be 
appropriated  to  public  uses,  he  shall  receive  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation therefor. 

Akt.  XXIII.    No  subsidy,  charge,  tax,  impost,  or   duties,  |"^'^' 
ought  to  be  established,  fixed,  laid,  or  levied,  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  legislature. 


The  next  provision  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  the  general  court 
power  to  impose  taxes  and  define  the  principles  which  are 
to  govern  it  in  so  doing.  This  is  the  latter  half  of  Art. 
IV.,  section  I.,  chapter  I.,  and  after  granting  to  the  gen- 
eral court  certain  other  powers,  continues  as  follows : — 

And  to  Impose  and  levy  proportional  and  reasonable  assess-  E^trf 
ments,  rates  and  taxes,  upon  alt  the  inhabitants  of,  and  persons  conai 
resident,  and  estates  lying  within  the  said  Commonwealth  ;   and  5 1,  ci 
also  to  impose  and  levy  reasonable  duties  and  excises  upon  any 
produce,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  commodities  whatso- 
ever, brought  into,  produced,  manufactured,  or  being  within  the 
same  ;  to  be  issued  and  disposed  of  by  warrant,  under  the  hand 
of  the  governor  of  this  Commonweaith  for  the  time  being,  with 
the  advjce  and  consent  of  the  qouncil,  for  the  public  service,  in 
the  necessary  defence  and  support  of  the  government  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  siA- 
jeets  thereof,  according  to  such  acts  as  are,  or  shall  be  in  force 
within  the  same. 

And  while  the  public  charges  of  government,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  assessed  on  polls  and  estates,  in   the  manner 
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that  has  hitherto  been  practised,  in  order  that  such  a 
may  be  made  with  equality,  there  shall  be  a  valuation  of  estates 
within  the  Commonwealth,  taken  anew,  once  in  every  ten  years 
at  least,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  general  court  shall  order. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  TJKiVEKsrrr  at  Cambkidge,  akd  Encodkagement  t 


Thr  rniversity. 
Article  I.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early 
as  the  year  one  thousand  sis  hundred  and  thirty-sis,  laid  the 
foundation  of  Hai-vard  College,  in  which  university  many  per- 
sons of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  in- 
itiated in  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  them  for  public 
employments,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  whereas  the  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  good  literature,  tends 
to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  great  benefit  of  this,  and  the  other  United  States  of 
America, — it  is  declared,  that  the  President  and  Fellows  op 
Harvard  College,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  have, 
hold,  use,  exorcise  and  enjoy,  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities  and  franchises,  which  they  now 
have,  or  are  entitled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise  and  enjoy  ;  and 
the  same  are  hereby  ratifiwl  and  confirmed  unto  them,  the  said 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  succes- 
sors, and  to  their  officers,  and  servants,  respectively,  forever, 

Akt.  II,  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  by 
divers  persons,  gifts,  grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements, 
goods,  chattels,  legacies  and  conveyances,  heretofore  made, 
either  to  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  or  to 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  college, 
by  some  other  description,  under  several  charters  successively ; 
it  is  declared,  that  all  the  said  gifts,  grants,  devises,  legacies 
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and  couveyaoMS,  are  hereby  forever  conflrm  d  a  to  th 
dent  and  fellows  of  Han-ard  College,  and  t    th 
in  the  capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  tru       t     t  an  1 1 
ing  of  the  donor  or  donors,  grantor  or  gra  t  rs     1 


Art.  Ill,  And  whereas  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  Articiam. 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  passed  in  the  year  one  tbonsand 
six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  governor  and  deputy-governor, 
for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction, 
were,  with  the  president,  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said 
act  described,  constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
it  being  necessary,  in  this  new  constitution  of  government,  to 
ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the  said  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  magistrates  ;  it  is  declared,  that  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  council  and  senate  of  this  Common- 
wealth,  are,  and  shall  be  deemed,  their  successors ;  who,  with 
the  president  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  time  being,  together 
with  the  ministers  of  the  congregational  churches  in  the  towns 
of  Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Eoxbury  and 
.Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are. 
Tested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority  belonging,  or  in  any 
way  appertaining,  to  the  overseers-  of  Harvard  College ;  pro- 
Tided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations 
in  the  government  of  the  said  university,  as  shall  be  conducive 
to  its  advantage,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in 
as  fiill  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of 
tJie  late  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 


CHAPTEK  T. 


The  Encourage-meTtl  of  Ziteralure,  &c. 
"Wkdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffUsed  generally  sedionn, 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  and  as  these  depend  on 
spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
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various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of 
the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates, 
in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ; 
especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and 
grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies, 
and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  a  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance 
and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
lence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty 
and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people. 

Art,  XVni.  All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns  and 
cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  which 
may  be  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  shall  be  applied  to,  and  expended  in,  no  other  schools 
than  those  which  are  conducted  according  to  law,  under  the 
order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended ;  and  such  moneys  shall 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance, 
exclusively,  of  its  own  schools. 

The  direct  limitations  upOQ  the  power  of  the  state  in 
matters  of  taxation,  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  are  found  in  the  first  part  of  section  8,  and 
in  section  10  of  Article  1.,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Sect.  8.  The  congress  shall  have  power  : — To  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  : — To  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States; — To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes;—        •#••««••* 

Sect.  10,  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin 
money ;  emit  hills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
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ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ; 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  state  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  execut- 
ing its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  ail  duties  and 
imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports,  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  congress.  No 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  d^ity  of 
tonn^e,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Note. — ^In  addition  to  the  express  prohibitions,  is  the 
implied  one,  enforced  in  judicial  decisions,  which  forbids  a 
state  by  taxation  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  or  hinder 
the  free  exercise  of  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  general 
government,  and  hence  will  not  allow  it  to  tax  the  officers, 
or  means  or  inatruraents  of  the  United  States  or  its  prop- 
erty within  the  state. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    ACTS 


Passed  Since  the  General   Statutes,  Containing  Pkovisions 
WITH  Reference  to  the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes. 


Aota  of  the  year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hnndred  and  Sirty. 
Chapter  8S.    An  act  to  asoprtoinihcTaloblceslale  within  llila  Commonwealth. 


Chapter 


KeBolTOB  of  the  year  One  Thousand  Etglit  Hundred  and  Sixty. 
Chapter   72.    EcsoItcs  relating  to  gorporaltons  ana  the  neaeBBvnent  of  taiea  upon  the 
.     sharsB  thereof. 

Acta  of  the  year  Ona  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-one, 
Chapter  16T.    An  act  to  ae=ur=  a  uniform  description  and  appraisal  of  eetalos  in  tho 

Commonwealth  for  the  purposes  of  taialion. 
Chapler  m.    An  act  relating  to  corporationa  and  tho  asseBBment  of  laiee  upon  Iho 

■hares  tbcreof. 
Chapter  SIS.    [Extra  Sesalou.]    An  act  to  amend  soetion  third  of  the  act  to  secure  a 

uniform  dcHorlption  and  appraisal  of  eatates  in  the  Commonwealth  for 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sinty-two. 
taiea  in  the  Commonwealth  in  tho  j-ear  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


ChipterlSB     An  act. 

ioncetuingla 

109  upon  polls 

Chapter  14     An  act ) 

Chapter  133     An  act  i 

n  relation  to 

the  oolleolion  i 

Chapter  124     An  act  1 

olcvytases. 

in  certain  iuBU 

lanics  and  on  depositors  In 
ladings  hanks. 

e  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-three. 


Chapter  S18.    An  act  M  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  bounties  paid  to  ■ 

Chapter  SM.    An  act  to  lory  a  tas  on  the  sloek  of  lorporaOons  held  by  pen 
cesidsnco  is  out  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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One  Thoustutd  Eight  Hundred  and  Bizty-fiiur. 


Chapter  208.    An  act  It vyiug  a.  ux  upon  certaia  corpoiatlons. 

Ch»plcr210.    AnaoUoprovldefor  the  Tsluationgf  the  property  of  tbeCommonwealUi. 

Chapter  294.    An  act  relotipg  to  the  asaesainent  of  tsiea  for  the  current  yesr. 

One  Thousand  lEiight  Hundred  and  Sixty-flve. 
Chapter  6S.    An  act  Ic  preserve  the  right  of  aulfrage  to  aoldlers  and  sailors. 
Chapter  121,    An  act  relating  to  the  ahatcment  of  taies. 

Chapter  242.  An  act  relating  to  returns  and  taxation  of  shares  in  assocUtions  for 
hanking,  estahllsliea  under  Ibe  laws  of  the  tTulted  Stiiles. 

Chapter  SeT.    An  act  concerning  the  tax  on  depositors  in  sarlnga  banka. 

Chapter  283.  An  act  to  amend  and  revise  chapter  two  hundred  and  eigbl  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  siily.four,  entitled  "An 

One  Thousand  XUiihC  Hundred  and  Sixty-six. 
Chapter  43.    Anactconeernlug  the  taxation  of  incomca. 


One  tPhousand  Eight  Suadred  and  Slztr-aeTen. 
Chapter  12.    An  act  to  provide  for  refunding  eerlain  taiea  illegally  assessed. 

Chapter  Ml.  An  act  in  relation  lo  the  taiaUon  of  lands  sold  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Chapter  151.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Chapter  160.  An  act  in  relation  to  Uiatlon  of  the  UercanUle  Savings  lustltntlon  in 

the  city  of  Boston. 

Chapter  166.  An  act  in  relation  to  warrants  for  a  State  tax. 

Chapter  188.  An  actin  relallon  to  the  returnaby  aiseaaors,  of  Bhareslnbanfcinginstita- 
Chapler  298.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  taxes  upon  eorporatlons. 

One  Thousand  Xisht  Hundred  and  Sixty-sight. 

Chapter  17.  Anact  to  Incorporate  the  Worcester  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Chapter  165.  An  act  explanatory  to  an  sot  to  levy  taiee  on  cerli^n  inauraneo  companies. 

Chapter  21L  An  act  In  relation  to  the  aaaessment  of  taxea. 

Chapter  283.  An  act  in  rehiUon  to  the  taxation  of  Insurance  companies. 

Chapter  31S.  An  act  In  relation  lo  the  taxation  of  deposits  in  saylnga  banSs. 

Chapter  3i!0.  An  act  relating  to  the  asseaament  of  taiea  upon  eatatea  omitted  in  tho 

Chapter  MO.    An  act  concerning  the  taxing  of  han*  aharos. 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundrad  and  Sixty-nine. 
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te  the  WoTcesUT  Safe  Dcp 


Q  act  to  rnnend  tlio  charter  of  the  Fawnera'  Biink  of  Boa 
ot  the  year  on=  thousand  eight  Luiidrea  and  siitj.e 


One  triiouHaiid  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventr. 
Trust  Companj. 


Chapter  391.    An  set  in  relation  to  the  collcetiua  of  re^oBscescd  tast's. 

One  ThouBand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-one. 
Chapter  112.    An  act  to  reiiuire  a  return  of  the  amount*  paid  for  asaenBing  nnd  oollectinj 

tasea  in  the  year  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  aeventy. 
Chapter  125.    An  act  to  secure  a  more  equal  apportlonmont  of  the  State  and  eouctr 

Chapter  14S.    An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  incorporate  the  New  England  Trust 

Company. 
Chapter  29T.    An  act  relating  to  inanrance  compinleB. 
Chapter  WS.    An  act  to  sboliah  the  highnay  tai. 
Chapter  332,    An  act  to  fls  the  aalory  of  the  deputy  tai  eommlaaioncr. 
Chapter  SHI.    An  act  relating  to  the  taiation  of  bank  ahares. 

One  Thousand  Hight  Hundred  and  Seventy-two. 
Cisplor  22T.    An  act  to  eatabliah  the  aalary  ot  the  firat  clerk  In  the  tai  commiaaioner'i 

Chapter  246.    An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  lery  taiea  on  certain  inenranco  companies 

and  on  deposits  in  Bavinga  banks. 
Chapter  259.    An  act  to  establish  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  several  citJea  and  towns 

In  the  Commonwealth. 
Chapter  SOe,    An  act  to  make  uniform  the  taiation  of  reservoirs. 
Chapter  SID.    An  act  In  relation  to  the  asseaament  of  taica  In  lire  dislricla. 
Chapter  321.    An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  taiea  upon  bank  shares. 

Chapter  3ZJ.    An  act  to  aacour^c  the  manufacture  of  beet  augsr. 

ReaolvBH  of  the  year  One  Thousand  Bight  Hundred  and  Setrenty-two, 
Chapter  itS.    Resolve  in  favor  of  certain  literary,  chaHtablc  and  scientific  hietitutlona. 

Ax:ts  of  the  year  One  Thouaand  Eight  Hundred  and  Savartty-three. 
Chapter  HI.    An  net  in  relation  to  the  taiation  of  inauranco  companies. 
Chapter  15fl.    An  act  to  Increase  the  compensation  of  asaeaaors  of  laies. 
Chapter  225.    An  aot  to  authotize  cities  and  tonna  to  charge  Interest  on  cerl^n  hues. 
Chapter  2T0.    An  act  to  incorporate  the  Boston  Mortgage  Company. 
Chapter  272.    An  act  amending  an  act  relating  to  the  assessment  of  taxes  upon  eslalel 
omitted  In  the  annnol  taxation. 
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Chapter 


An  act  U  Insorporata  ilio  Chapia  Bunkii 

flQid. 
An  act  relating  to  the  traotion  of  bank  e 
AnacllolDcorporal*  tlio  Fall  RlTcr  Ban 

An  act  to  Incorporate  tho  Springfleld  Ba 


One  ThouBfind  Eigjit  Hundred  and  Seventy-four. 

An  act  in  relation  lo  treaaurerB  and  collectors  of  tasce  in  cities. 

An  act  providine  for  a  valuaUon  and  return  of  ptoportj  and  esti 

An  act  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes. 

An  act  to  eecnre  b  more  eqnal  apportionment  of  the  Stale  and  county  In 


Kesolvea  of  the  year  One  Thouaand  Bif-ht  Hundred  and  Saventy-four. 
Chapter  VO.    Resolve  authoriiine  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  iulo  Iho 
eipedlency  of  revising  and  amending  the  laws  of  the  Sute  relating  to 
IdUation  and  the  exemptions  therefrom. 
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PBELIMESTAEY  DEAPT 

TOR  A  CODIFICATION  OF  THAT  PORTION  OF  CHAPTERS  ELEVEN 
AND  TWELVE  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH, AND  OF  THE  SUBSEQUENT  ENACTMENTS  RELATING 
TO  TAXATION,  WHICH  WERE  IN  FORCE  JANUARY  I,  1875. 


[Explanatory  Note. — The  sections  of  existing  statutes 
from  which  each  Bection  is  drawn  are  printed  at  the  top 
of  the  sections.  The  marginal  reforonees  are  to  statutes, 
etc.,  bearing  on  the  subject-matter,  whether  now  in  force 
or  repealed, 

As  the  codification  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
missioners, simply  to  give  a  substantially  accurate  view  of 
the  existing  law,  verbal  alterations  have  not  been  noted.] 

15  [326] 
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OF   TAXATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  THE   ASSESSMENT   OP  TAXES. 


[iHr 

EJC] 

PBBSONS  AND  FBOPERTE  HUBJICT  TO  TAX- 

Section 

14.     or  to  estate  of  decei.«ed  where  Utle 

In  dispute. 

1.  PeraoHB  subject  to  a  poll  lal. 

15.  Personal  estate,  taied  where  own 

2.  Property  subject  to  taiallOE. 

resides.    Eiccpl— stock  in  trade,  etc 

employed  in  other  towns. 

4.  PeTional  csUl£. 

horses,  etc. 

FROFERII  AMD  PEHSOHB  EXEMPTBD  THOB 

of  persons  under  guardianship. 

5.  Properly  aad  polls  cicmpled :  Ist,  ptop- 

deposited  to  accumulate. 

oommonwealth,  eicspl;  ad,  of  certain 
InsUtDtlone;   4tb,  of  eolmol  districts; 

17.  Personal  property  mortgaged,  etc. 

dill,  Bunker  mil  Uonumeat ;  61h.  house- 

18.  Partners  may beiohitlytoiedforslo 

bold  furDitnre,  etc. ;  Tib,  churcbes ;  8th, 

in  trade. 

cemeteries,  etc ;  Bth,  estate  of  agricult- 

1». Ships  of  Qopartners  where  assessed. 

ural  societies ;  lOlh,  of  ccmin  females 

to  amount  of  flTehundred  dollars ;  nth. 

cattle,  etc;  12tb,  polls  and  estates  of 

20.  State  treasurer  to  send  las  warranU 

Bugar  may  be  eiempted  by  towns. 

22.  Penalty  if  assessors   refuse  to  oh 

VSEBB  POJU-a  AND  PBOPERTT  BHAtL  BE 

to  appoint. 

2S.  Town,  etc.,  liable  for  state  or  conn 

T.  Poll  toi,  where  assessed. 

24.  Keepers  of  taverns,  etc.,  to  give  nam 

of  persons  taiable.    Penalty. 

9.  Assessors tofurnishirformatloD  when 

24.  AsBEBBOrs  to  g^vo  notice,  to  bring 

domicile  Is  changed. 

lisU  of  polls  and  property. 

10.  Penalty  for  fraudulently  evading  Uia- 

28.      may  verl^  lists  by  oath  of  party. 

27.      lomake  a  fair  caah valuation. 

11,  Real  estste,  where  and  to  whom  taied 

38.      to  receive  lists  as  trnc.  unless,  eto. 

20.  Penalty  for  making  false   return 

paid,  unless,  etc. 

la.  Eeol  esiale  of  persons  deceased  may 

30.  Penalty  for  sgreement  10  assessDient 

be  sBsessed  to  heirs,  etc.    One  liabl 

limited  amount,  etc.,  with  viaw  to  re 
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low  to  fill  up  tables  of  agf 

<nl  book. 
nallyforassHaors'negkcl 


Sectioii 
S.  DiBcoaaW,  tbUb  of,  to  be  posted  np. 

S.  Costi  before  ahslemcnt,  Sm. 

).  It  osaessors  refuse  tg  abate  taxes,  Sw. 

70.  So  abutment  allowed  uolese,  So:. 
and  uponwlinl  farticr  condlttona. 

72.      to  be  appUed  for  within  six  montlu. 
"   ~.t  tai  l3  paid,  amount  of  ubMeraent  10 

71.  Party  entiUedlo  certificate  of  hla  abate. 
5,  PersoDc  ommltted,  how  aeBEseed. 


4S.  SocretarylolrinBmlt  blanks  and  make 
digest,  &c. 

45.  Penalty  on  agents  and  aBBesson. 

44.  AsseHors  lo  return  cause  of  diminu- 
tion of  valDatlon. 

46.  Penalty  for  negleot 

40.  To  ent«r  exempted  property  In  valua- 
tion and  make  statcmcnU. 

47.  To  forward  statement  thereof  to  tax 
comiQissioncr. 

45.  Also  return  to  oommlBaioner  detail  of 
corporation  and  amount  of  taxes. 

49-  Penalty  for  neglect. 

60.  To  return  asaeta  and  indebtedness  of 


61.  Also  number,  &c.,  of  steam  boUen. 

62.  Tax  commissioner  to  forward  blank 
for  same,  and  report  to  legislature. 

G3.  Bute,  county  and  town  taxes  In  on 

64.  CountjrandcitytaieslnBoslon.   Che 

66.  Proportions  to  be  asaessed  on  pofii 

and  property. 
60.  Highway  taxes,  how  assessed  and  co 

convenience  of  apponlonnient. 
58,  Form  of  tax  list  for  collectors. 
69.  Valuation  Uat  to  be  sworn  to  by  assess- 

m.  Penalty  oq  assessor  omitting  u 

oath.  &c. 
ei.  Assessors  to  commit  Usts  to  coUe 


70.  Pay  of  assesBors. 

80.  Taxes,  Invalid,  &=.,  except  poll  taxes, 
mayboreassesBed. 

82.  Taxes  to  be  void  only  to  extent  of  illegal 


M.  Corporations  holding  stock  as  collat. 
ersi  to  make  returns.  Commissioner  to 

86.  Penalty  on  corporaUooB  for  neglect. 


T.  TaE    upon  shares,  how   and  ^ 


90.  Eatc  of  taxation  in  placi 
81.  Cosh  lor  to  make  . 


! banks 


saors  to  obtain  and 

irn  par  and  market 

.    determine    ofl'ael, 
payraenl,  Sm„  to  towjia. 
1.  Also  amount  of  credit  to  town, 
i.  To    Inform    aaacaaora    of    aggregate 


S4.  Siscounts  may  bs  allowed. 
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as.  SaviDgabaoks,  &c„  to  haie  draw-bBoli. 

128.  Corporations  to  pay  far. 

137.  Remedy  in  certain  cases. 

amount  asecBsea  and  collected. 

12S.  Foreign  telegrapb  eompaiics. 

furaiahedwith  certifloateot  eiemption. 

Ml.  Eieoulflrs,  &=.,  to  make  relnrna. 

130.  Also  lo  report  business. 

102.  Tai  refunded  in  certain  cases. 

ISl.  Tas  on  Uieir  profile,  how  assessed. 

103.  AseesBors  to  give  eerllfioat*,  wlien. 

133.  Treasurers  to  bo  noUfled  of  tax  as- 

sessed. 

133.  Board  of  appeal  esUhlished. 

104.  SavingB hanks,  Sc.topaytaiof  threc- 

13S.  Shares  eiempl  to  holders.    Tai,  how 

105.  Tomake«cn,i.annnalrol«m-.  Penalty. 

distributed. 

lOa.  Penally  for  neglect  to  pay  tai. 

138.  Lessee  liable  for  tai. 

107.  DcpoHlls  so  taxed  oUierwlso  eiempt. 

137.  Corporations  to  submit  books,  &e. 

139.  Certajn  returns  need  not  be  made. 

140.  Massachasclts  Hospital  Life  Insoranee 

110.  On  foreign  lite  companies. 

Company. 

111.      four  per  cent,  on  certain  foreign  com- 

141.  Worcester   Safe  Deposit   and   Trust 

Company,  &c,  to  pay  franchise  tai. 

112.  Allowance  for  retnrn  premium. 

142.  Worcester   Safe   Deposit   and  Trust 

Company,  how  aaecssed  on  trusts,  &c. 

114.  Companies  and  agcnletomake  return 

143.  Northamplon  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 

eelved. 

144.  New  England  Trust  Company,  how 

116,  Penalties  for  failure  to  make  return. 

14S.  Boston  Bate  Deposit  and  Trust  Com. 

117.  Companies  and  agenla  liable  for  tares. 

pany.   and  Chopin,   Fall   River  and 

lis.  Bond  required,  penalty  and  proviso. 

Springtleld  Banking  and  Trust  Com. 

119.  Treasurer  may  require  new  bond. 

148.  Also  to  pay  taxes  on  other  truata,  &e. 

may  be  performed  by  deputy. 

147.  Towns  not  to  assess.    Taxes,  how  dis. 

tributed,  &c. 

148.  DopositainsiJd  companies, hofftaied. 

I4a.  Collateral  Loan  Compaoy,  how  long 

eiempt.    General  provisions. 

150.  Collection  from  corporations  of  Slate 

122.  CertKncorporatiDnstoretumannnally 

taxes  by  warrant. 

names  of  stuckholders.  &c 

151.  Legality  of  tax,  how  tried. 

12S.  Penalty  for  neglect. 

162.  How  repaid  if  illegal. 

124.  Guardians,  &o.,  lo  make  retnms. 

153.  Remedy  when  cieluslve. 

stock. 

tious  may  bo  abated  in  part. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c., 

Persons  and  Pkopeety  Subject  to  Taxation. 

[Cx.S.  11,§I.] 

1  Sect.  1.    A  poU  tax  shall  be  assessed  in  the 

2  manner  hereinafter  provided,  on  every  male  in- 
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3  habitant  of  the  Common-wealth  above  the  age  ^^^^'J^sjg^^ 
4:  of  twenty  years,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  s  Mot;  isi. 
5  States  or  an  alien. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  2,] 

1  Sect.  2.     All  property,  real  and  personal,  of  P'ig>e^"yui 

2  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  not  expressly  ex- 

3  erapted  by  law,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  as 

4  hereinafter  provided. 

[G,  S.  11,  §  3.    1872,  306.] 

1  Sect.  3.    Real  estate,  for  the    purpose  of  ^'^'^"'j'^- 

2  taxation,   shall   include   all  lands    within  this  ?n"ciiah:si4. 

3  state,  and  all  buildings  and  other  things  erected  IH^^S'.I^ 

4  on  or  affixed  to  the  same. 

5  But  all  reservoirs  of  water,  with  the  dams  Rcsen-oi™  ot 

6  connected  therewith  and  the  lands  under  the  f^^^m. 

7  same,  used  to  maintain  a  uniform  supply  of 

8  water  for  mill-power,  shall  be  assessed  for  the 

9  purposes  of  taxation  in  the  town  or  towns  where 

10  located,  at  a  valuation  not  exceeding   a  fair 

11  valuation  of  land  of  like  quality  in  the  imme- 

12  diate  vicinity. 

[G,  S.  11,  §  i.    1866,  283,  §  15 ;  1866, 196 ;  1878,  351.] 

1  Sect.  4.    Personal  estate  shall,  for  the  pur-  p^r|™ai  E^i^te 

2  poses  of  taxation,  include  goods,  chattels,  money  Pf^^'isd.Vi 

3  and  effects,  wherever  they  are,  ships  and  vessels  l\Z^_lf/ 

4  at  home  or  abroad,  money  at  interest,  and  other  siU'^^ia/fM. 

5  debts  due  the  persons  to  be  taxed  more  than  \gm"la:  '^*' 

6  they  are  indebted  or  pay  interest  for,  public  Jo'iif™;  wo. 
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7  stocks    and    securities,    stocks    in    turnpikes, 

8  bridges  and  moneyed  corporations,  ■within  or 

9  witliout  tlie  state,  the  income  from  an  annuity, 

10  and  so  much  of  the  income  from  a  profession, 

11  trade  or  employment,  as  exceeds  the  sum  of  two 

12  thousand  dollars  a  year  ;  and  which  has  accrued 

13  to  any  person  during  the  year  ending  on  the 

14  first  day  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  tax  is 

15  assessed,  but  no  income  shall  be  taxed  which  is 
iMsl'283,515.    16  derived  from  property  subject  to  taxation:  prO" 

17  vided,  that  no  taxes  shall  be  assessed  in  any  city 

18  or  town  for  state,  county  or  town  purposes  upon 

19  the  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  corporations 
1806,196.          20  paying  a  tax  on  their  corporate  franchises  under 

21  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  any  year  in 

22  which  they  pay  the  tax  thereunder:  but  such 

23  shares  shall  be  taxable  to  the  owners  thereof  for 

24  school  district  and  parish  purposes. 

Note.— This  section  embraces  the  provisions  of  §  4  of  G.  S.  11,  a3 
modified  by  the  acts  regulating  the  iaeome  tax  and  hy  the  corporation 
tax-laws.  Whether  the  phrase,  "corporations  paying  a  tax  on  their 
corporate  franchises  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,"  is  precisely 
eqniyaleiit  in  effect  to  the  words, "  said  corporations,"  in  §  15  of  cap. 
283  of  1865,  query? 

Propekty  and  Persons  Exempted  peom  Taxa- 
tion. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  5.    1865,  206,  §  1 ;  1867, 101.] 

Brempted  1      Sbct.  5.     Thc  foUowing  property  and  polls 

G.s.ii,|6.       2  shall  be  exempted  from  ta^xation: — 
HS^/L    3      First.    The  property  of  the  United  States. 

railed  BtBteH. 
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4      Second.    The  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  f^'jp^'y  "f  «>» 
6  except  real  estate  of  which  the  Commonwealth  fSfw. 

6  is  in  possession  under  a  mortgage  for  condition  *G"y.«>«- 

7  broken.    But  in  all  cases  where  lands  belong-  ""•^''^ 

8  ing  to  the  Commonwealth  are  or  havebe^n  sold 

9  by  the    commissioners    of    public    lands,    and 

10  agreements  for  deeds  are  or  have  been  given 

11  by  said  commissioners,  the  land  shall  be  free 

12  from  taxation  for  the   space   of  three   years, 

13  unless    previously    built     upon    or     otherwise 

14  improved  by  the  purchasers  or  their  assigns; 

15  and  upon  the  expiration  of  three  years  from 

16  the  date  of  such  sale,  such  lands  shall  be  taxa- 

17  ble  to  the  purchasers  thereof  or  their  assigns, 

18  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 

19  if  deeds  of  the  same  had  been  executed  and 

20  delivered. 

21  Third.  '  The  personal  property  of  literary,  s«^^««'_;;^;,_ 

22  benevolent,  charitable  and  scientific  institutions  2"c™h.an. 

23  incorporated  within  this   Commonwealth,  andn^"™,470. 

24  the  real  estate  belonging  to  such  institutions,  "'"""■ '"■ 

25  occupied  by  them  or  their  officers  for  the  pur- 

26  poses  for  which  they  were  incorporated. 

27  Fourth.    All  property  belonging  to  common  t,f^=^™'^'- 

28  school  districts,  the  income  of  which  is  appro-  ^^^-  ^^■ 

29  priated  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

30  Fifth.     The  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  SS™m  ™." 

31  Sixth.     The  household    fumiture    of    every  h™-^-;'^";^^/"^- 

32  person,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  ^*^'  ^^'  ^  ^■ 

33  value,  his  wearing   apparel,  farming  utensils, 
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34  and  mechanic's  toolsj  not  exceeding  three  hun- 

35  dred  dollars  in  value,  necessary  for  carrying  on 

36  his  business. 

Tm.m'.'        '^"^       Seventh.     Houses  of  religious  worship,  and 
ia65taoe,5i.      38  the  pews  and  furniture  (except  for  parochial 

39  purposes) ;  but  portions  of  such  houses  appro- 

40  priated  for  purposes  other  than  religious  wor- 

41  ship,  shall  be  taxed  at  the  value  thereof  to  the 

42  owners  of  the  houses;  and  only  such  houses  of 

43  religious  worship  are  exempted  fi'om  taxation 

44  as  are  owned  by  a  religious  society,  or  held  in 

45  trust  for  tlie  use  of  religious  organizations. 
^lu'T?''''''  ^       Jj^lgldh.      Cemeteries,  tombs    and    rights   of 

47  burial,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  dedicated 

48  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

M^'rai'L'Sfr    ^^      JVintk.     The  estate,  both  real  and  personal, 
iwi.2is.         50  of  incorporated  agricultural  societies, 
fte^atato"       ^1       Tenth.     The  property,  to  the  amount  of  five 
™ndr°d'douIrjt  52  hundrcd    dollars,   of   a   widow  or    unman-ied 
is;^  815,  §14.    53  female,  and  of  any  female  minor  whose  father  is 

54  deceased,  if  her  whole  estate,  real  and  personal, 

55  not  otherwise  exempted  from  taxation,  does  not 

56  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 

57  lars. 

cMii=,  eio.       58      Eleventh.    Mules,  horses  and  neat  cattle,  less 

59  than  one  year  old;  and  swine  and  sheep  less 

60  than  six  months  old. 

cf  ""iinrm"'  61        Twelfth.     The  polls  and  any  portion  of  the 

ma.  316,5  k     62  estates  of  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  in- 

63  firmity  and  povci-ty,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
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64  assessors,  iinable   to  contribute   fully  towards 

65  the  public  charges. 

Note.— The  twelfth  clause  of  G.  S,  11,  §  5,  exempted  the  polls  and 
estates  of  Indians.  It  was  repealed  by  18G9,  ch.  4G3.  The  twelfth 
clause  of  the  ahove  section  corresponds  to  the  thirteenth  of  §  5, 
G.  S.  11. 

[1872,  337,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  6.    Any  city  or  town,  for  the  term  of  ^7fcma""fiL 

2  ten  years  next  after  the  fourth  day  of  May,  gnrm^^b"™- 

3  1872,  may  exempt  from  taxation  for  any  pur-  ^"^■^'■ 

4  pose  whatsoever,  all  the  machinery,  buildings, 
6  real  estate,  and  all  other  property  owned  by 

6  any  individual   or  individuals,  corporation   or 

7  corporations,  organized  under  any  law  of  this 

8  state,  and  used  exclusively  in  the  business  of 

9  manufacturing  beet  sugar:  provided,  that  this 

10  exemption   from   taxation   shall   not    apply   to 

11  lands  upon  which  beets  are  raised  for  the  pur- 

12  pose  of  manufacture. 

"Where  Polls  asd  Propeety  shall  be  Assessed. 

[G.  S.  II.  §  6.] 

1  Sect.   7.      The   poll  tax  shall  be  assessed  S.^'d'."""' 

2  upon  each  taxable  person,  in  the  place  where  olliifs^. 

3  he  is  an  inhabitant  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  Ji'^S^il^sio.  ' 

4  each  year,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided '2c.^m,'62, 

5  for  by  law.    The  poll  tax  of  minors  liable  to  '''^™-*"- 
C  taxation  shall  be  assessed  to,  and  in  the  places 

7  of  the    residence    of,  the   parents,  masters    or 

8  guardians,  having    control    of  the  persons   of 
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9  such  minors;   but  if  a  minor  has  no  parent, 

10  master  or  guardian,  witliin  tliis  state,  lie  shall 

11  be  personally  taxed  for  his  poll,  as  if  he  were  of 

12  full  age.     The  poll  tax  of  every  other  person 

13  under  guardianship,  shall  be  assessed  to  his 

14  guardian  in  the  place  where  the  guardian  is 

15  taxed  for  his  own  poll. 

[G.  S.  U,  §  7.] 

1  Sect.  8.      A  taxable  person  in  a  city  or 

2  town,  on  the    first    day  of   May,  who,  when 

3  inquired  of  by  the  assessors  thereof,  refuses  to 

4  state  where  he  considers  his  legal  residence  to 
6  be,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  be  deemed 

6  an  inhabitant    of   such  place.      If,  when   so 

7  inquired  of,  he  designates  another  place  as  his 

8  legal  residence,  said  assessors  shall  notify  the 

9  assessors  of  such  place,  who,  upon  receiving  the 

10  notice,  shall  tax  such  person  as  an  inhabitant  of 

11  their  city  or  town.    But  such  person  shall  not 

12  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  a  tax  legally 

13  assessed  upon  him  in  the  city  or  town  of  his 

14  legal  domicile. 

[1866, 170,  §  1.] 

1  Skot.  9.  "When  any  person  liable  to  be 
r  2  taxed  for  personal  property,  shall  have  changed 
"  3  his  domicile,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessors 
•       4  of  the  city  or  town  where  he  resides,  to  require 

5  forthwith  of  the  assessors  of  the  city  or  town 

6  where  such  person  was  last  taxed  as  an  inhabi- 
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7  tant,  such  written  statement  of  any  facte  within 

8  their  knowledge  as  will  assist  in  determining 

9  the  valne  of  the  personal  estate  of  such  person, 
10  and  also  the  amount  he  was  last  assessed  in 
H  such  city  or  town;  and  such  information  shall 

12  be  furnished  by  the  assessors  of  the  city  or 

13  town  where  he  was  last  taxed  or  assesaed. 

[1874,  172,  §§  l",  5.] 

1  Sect.    10.      Any  inhabitant  of  this  Com-  ^™5';yf°y 

2  monwealth  who'shall  escape  taxation  by  wil-  u^'"*"""" 

3  fully  and  designedly  changing  or  concealing 

4  his  residence,  or  by  any  other   act,  with   the  is64,iTa,5i. 

5  intent  so  to  escape,  shall  be  liable,  upon  convic- 

6  tion  therefor,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twice  the  amount 

7  of  the  last  tax  paid  by  such  person;  or  if  he 

8  shall  have  paid  no  tax  in  this  Commonwealth,  a 

9  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more 

10  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

11  Any  person  offending  against  the  provisions  i8Gi,m,s  2. 

12  of  this  section  may  be  indicted   and  tried  in 

13  any  county  where  any  of  the  acts   or  things 

14  made   criminal   by  this  section  are   done,   or 

15  in  the  county  where  such  person  is  liable  to 

16  taxation. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  8.] 

1  Sect.  11.     Taxes  on  real    estate  shall    be  Keai  estate, 

_  where  laied. 

2  assessed  in  the  city  or  town  where  the  estate  g-^iV/a 

3  lies,  to  the  person  who  is  either  the  owner  or  in  icu-Sim 
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4  ijossession    thereof  on    the   first    day  of  May. 

5  Mortgagors  of  real  estate  shall,  for  the  purposes 

6  of  taxation,  be  deemed  owners  until  the  mort- 

7  gagee  takes  possession,  after  which  the  mort- 

8  gagee  shall  he  deemed  the  owner. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  9.] 

'i^nd     1  Sect.  12.    "When  a  tenant  paying  rent  for 

'.'"'''^'    2  real  estate  is  taxed  therefor,  he  may  retain  out 

'«■       3  of  his  rent  the  taxes  paid  by  him,  or  may  re- 

4  cover  the  same  in  an  aetioTi  against  his  land- 

5  lord,  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  con- 

6  trary. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  10,] 

"  of  1  Sect.  13.  The  undivided  real  estate  of 
o  ^^  2  a  deceased  person  may  he  assessed  to  his  heirs 
iS""  3  or  devisees  without  designating  any  of  them  by 
4  name,  until  they  have  given  notice  to  the  asses- 
*  ^*'-       5  fiors  of  the  division  of  the  estate  and  the  names 

6  of  the  several  heirs  or  devisees;  and  each  heir 

7  or  devisee  shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  of  such 

8  tax,  and  when  paid  by  him  he  may  recover  of 

9  the  other  heirs  or  devisees  their  respective  por- 
10  tions  thereof. 

[G,  S.  11,  §  11.] 

1  Sect.  14.     The  real  estate  of  a  person  de- 

2  ceased,  the  right  or  title  to  which  is  do^lbtful 

3  or  unascertained  by  reason  of  litigation  con- 

4  cerning  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  the  validity 

5  thereof,  may  be  assessed  in  general  terms  to  the 
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6  estate  of  the  deceased;  and  said  tax  shall  con- 

7  stitute  a  lien  upon  the  land  eo  assessed,  and 

8  may  be  enforced  by  the  sale  of  the  same  or  a 

9  part  thereof,  as  provided  for  enforcing  other 
10  liens  for  taxes  on  real  estate. 

[G.S.  U,§12.] 

1  Sect.    15.      All  personal   estate   within   or  ^"^"^[g^^"** 

2  without  this   state,   shall   be   assessed  to  the  ^^g'l^^l'^'io. 

3  owner  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  is  an  in-  o-  s.  ii,'§  li 

''  6  Pick.  as. 

4  habitant  on  the  first   day  of  May,  except  as  Ic^lh^m!^''' 

5  follows:—  HSM 

6  First.  All  goods,   wares,   merchandise  and  joim™b.em". 

7  other  stock  in  trade  (except  ships  or  vessels  llt^S^:  ^^'' 

8  owned  by  a  copartnership),   including  stock    e^Uptewsk 

9  employed  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  or  oih?'r''tow[!". 

10  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  cities  or  towns  within  isw;iu:^^' 

11  the  state,  other  than  where  the  owners  reside,  lo'c^uah^Bl; 

12  whether  such  owners  reside  within  or  without  i^O"?-*"- 

13  this  state,  shall  be  taxed  in  those  places  where 

14  the  owners  hire  or  occupy  manufactories,  stores, 

15  shops  or  wharves,  whether  such  property  is 

16  within  said  places  or  elsewhere  on  the  first  day 

17  of  May  of  the  year  when  the  tax  is  made. 

18  Second.    All    machinery   employed    in    any  Maebincry, 

19  branch  of  manufactures,  and  belonging  to  a  f^^^  g^ 

20  person  or  corporation,  shall  be  assessed  where  i«^{£e.  id. 

21  such  machinery  is  situated  or  employed;  and, 

22  in  assessing  the  stockholders  for  their  shares  in 

23  any  manufacturing  corporation,  there  shall  first 
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24  be  deducted  from  the  value  thereof,  the  value 

25  of  the  machinery  and  real  estate  belonging  to 

26  such  corporation. 

fMrwi'Ti     ^"^  Third.   Horses,  mules,  neat  cattle,  sheep  and 

8Aueii,m      28  swine,  kept  throughout  the  year  in  places  other 

29  than  those  where  the  owners  reside,  whether 

30  such  owners  reside  within  or  without  this  state, 

31  and  horses  employed  in  stages  or  other  vehicles 

32  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  for  hire, 

33  shall  be  assessed  to  the  owners  in  the  places 

34  where  they  are  kept. 

^fSsdef'*''  35  Fourth.  Personal  property  belonging  to  per- 
isBB.ioa.         36  sons  under  guardianship,  shall  be  assessed  to 

18S9, 258.  °  '■ 

L'^'/^Ims.ss.  37  the  guardian  in  the  place  where  the  ward  is  an 
io6MaB».6£3.    3g  inhabitant,  unless  the  ward  resides  and  has  his 

39  home  without  the  state,  in  which  case  it  shall 

40  be  taxed  to  the  guardian  in  the  place  where  he 

41  is  an  inhabitant. 

TniBtprapflHy,  ^Q  Ftftli.  Pcrsonal  property  held  in  trust  by  an 
eGray.iaa.^  43  executor,  administrator  or  trustee,  the  income 
]87l:ail;|i5.    44  of  which  is  payable  to  another  person,  shall  be 

45  assessed  to  the  esecutoi-,  administrator  or  trus- 

46  tee,  in   the    place  where   such  other    person 

47  resides,  if  within  the  state,  and  if  he  resides  out 

48  of  the  state  it  shall  be  assessed  in  the  place 

49  where  the   executor,  administrator  or  trustee 

50  resides,  and  if  there  arc  two  or  more  executors, 

51  administrators  or  trustees  residing  in  different 

52  places,  the  property  shall  be  assessed  to  them 

53  in  equal  portions  in  such  places,  and  the  tax 
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54  thereon  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  income.    If 

55  the  executor,  administrator  or  trustee  is  not  an 

56  inhabitant  of  this  state,  it  shall  be  assessed  to 

57  the  person  to  -whom  the  income  is  payable,  in 

58  the  place  where  he  resides. 

59  Sixth.   Personal  property  placed  in  the  hands  ^™^Jj;^a'^ 

60  of  a  corporation  or  individual,  as  an  aecumulat-  nAiiea.'m. 

61  ing  fund  for  the  future  benefit  of  heirs  or  other 

62  persons,  shall  be  assessed  to  such  heirs  or  per- 

63  sons,  if  within  the  state,  otherwise  to  the  person 

64  so  placing  it,  or  his  executors  or  administrators, 

65  until  a  trustee  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
^  such  property,  or  the  income  thereof. 

67  Seventh.    The   personal  estate  of   deceased  perU™™^^ 

68  persons  shall  be  assessed  in  the  place  where  the  ff^;,^*^^ 

69  deceased  last  dwelt.    After  the  appoiatraent  of  oSkn/^ni. 

70  an  executor  or  administrator,  it  shall  be  assessed  ^'  *^^»"-  ^^■ 

71  to  such  executor  or  administrator  until  he  gives 

72  notice  to  the  assessors  that  the  estate  has  been 

73  distributed  and  paid  over  to  the  parties  inter- 

74  ested  therein.    Before  such  appointment  it  shall 

75  be  assessed  In  general  terms  to  the  estate  of  the 

76  deceased,   and  the   executor  or   administrator 

77  subsequently  appointed  shall  be  liable  for  the 

78  tax  so  assessed  in  like  manner  as  though  assessed 

79  to  him. 

[G.  S.  II,  §  13.] 

1  Sect.   16.     Property   held  by    a  religious  ^i^'/^J'*^'^, 

2  society  as  a  ministerial  fund  shall  be  assessed  ^"1; ,  ^  j^ 

3  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society.    If  such  prop-  liria-n^' 
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4  erty  consists  of  real  estate,  it  shall  be  taxed  in 

5  the  town  where  it  lies;  if  it  consists  of  personal 

6  property,  it  shall  be  taxed  in  the  town  where 

7  such  society  usually  hold  their  meetings. 

[G.  S.  II,  §  11.] 

mymgl^^^d,  1  Sect.  17.  Personal  property  mortgaged 
E.  s.  7, 5  n.  3  or  pledged  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
lOMcuBM.        3  ]jg  deemed  the  property  of  the  party  who  has 

4  the  possession. 

[G.  s.  n,§15.] 
i^Sr^si^ft?    ■'-       Sect.  18.    Partners  in  mercantile  or  other 
iTs-Mia."'      2  business,  whether  residing  in  the  same  or  dif- 
G^j,B.  u^s^is.       3  ferent  places,  may  be  jointly  taxed  under  their 
iosM^s.m      4  partnership  name  in  the  place  where  their  busi- 

5  ness  is  carried  on,  for  all  the  personal  projicrty 

6  employed   in   such   business,    except    ships    or 

7  vessels.    If  they  have  places  of  business  in  two 

8  or  more  towns,  they  shall  be  taxed  in  each  of 

9  such    places   for,  the   proportion    of    property 

10  employed  therein.     "When  so  jointly  taxed  each 

11  partner  shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  tax. 

[G.  S.  11,  §16.     1870,328.] 

nw&by"'^  1  Sect.  19.  Ships  or  vessels  owned  by  a 
w%ii^''™  ^  copartnership  shall  be  assessed  to  the  several 
g:.S'^5i6.       3  partners  in  their  places  of  residence,  propor- 

4  tionally  to  their  interests  therein,  if  they  reside 

5  within  the  Commonwealth.    But  the  interests 
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6  of  the  several  partners  who  reside  withoiit  the 

7  Commonwealth  shall  be  assessed  to  the  copart- 

8  nership  iii  the  place  where   their  business  is 

9  carried  on. 

[1867,  166.] 

1  Sect.    20.      "Wlien    a    state    tax    is    to    be  J'™^/^- 

2  assessed,  the  treasurer  shall  send  his  warrants  aatel^'""' 

3  for  the  assessing  thereof  by  mail  to  the  assessors  isbt,"  168,551,2. 

4  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  Common- 

5  wealth. 

[G.  S.  II,  §  18.] 

1  Sect.  21.     The  assessors  shall  assess  state  Bywhatrui™ 

2  taxes  for  which  they  receive  warrants  from  the  ^'g'^t ig 

3  treasurer,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  Sm^.^^ 

4  this  chapter.     They  shall  in  lite  manner  assess 

5  all   county  taxes   which    are   duly  certified  to 

6  them,  all  city  or  town  taxes  voted  by  their  a-|-^*,|«. 

7  places,  and  all  taxes  duly  voted  and  certified  by  ^^•^■*^ 

8  school  and  other  districts  therein. 

[G.  S.  n,§  19.] 

1  Sect.  22.    If  the  assessors  of  a  city  or  town  Penaaj.  :f  „s. 

2  neglect  to  obey  a  waiTant  so  received  from  the  f'^^  •"^'•^"t. 

3  treasurer,  or  to  assess  such  a  county,  town  or  ^S'Sppornt!'^ 

4  district  tax,  each  assessor  so  neglecting  shall  a-'-  s.  11, 5  w. 

5  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 

6  lars;  and  the  commissioners  in  the  respective 

7  counties  shall  forthwith  appoint  other  suitable 

8  persons  to  assess  such  tax,  according  to  the 

9  warrant  of    the    treasurer.      The    persons    so 
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10  appointed  shall  take  the  same  oath,  perfoi-m  the 

11  same  duties,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties, 

12  as  are  provided  in  the  case  of   assessors  of 

13  towns. 

[G.S.  11,§20.] 

1  Sect.  23.     If  within  five  months  after  the 

2  reecipt  of  a  warrant  from  the  state  treasurer,  or 

3  a  certificate   from  the  county   commissioners 

4  requiring  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  the  same  is 

5  not  assessed  and  certified  as  the  law  requires, 

6  the  amount  of  the  tax  may  be  recovered  of  the 

7  city  or  town  where  the  neglect  occurs,  in  an 

8  action  of  contract  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state 

9  or  county  respectively. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  21.] 

;;    1       Sect.  24.    Keepers  of  taverns  and  board- 

2  ing-houses,    and   masters    and    mistresses   of 

3  dwelling-houses,  shall,  upon  application,  of  an 

4  assessor  in  the  place  where  tlieir  house  is  sit- 

5  uated,  give  information  of  the  names  of  all  per- 

6  eons  residing  therein  and  liable  to  be  assessed 

7  for    taxes.      Every   such    keeper,    master    or 

8  mistress,  refusing  to  give  such  information  or 

9  knowingly  giving  false  information,  shall  forfeit 

10  twenty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

[G.  s,  11,  §  22.] 

1       Sect.  25.    Before   proceeding   to  make  an 
>     2  assessment,  the  assessors  shall  give  seasonable' 
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3  notice  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  respee-  g- 1  ^■jS.^^ 

4  tive  places,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  or  by  post-  bcath.si.' 

5  lug  up  in  their  city  or  town  one  or  more  notifi-  iss^sfm'^'' 

6  cations  in  some  public  place  or  places,  or  by^^^"^"-^- 

7  some  other  sufficient  manner.    Such  notice  shall 

8  require  the  inhabitants  to  bring  in  to  the  assess- 

9  ors,  within  a  time  therein  specified,  true  lists  of 
10  all  their  polls  and  estates,  both  real  and  per- 
il sonal,  not  exempted  from  taxation. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  23.] 

1  Sect.  26.     The  assessors   shall   in  all  cases  hbuI"  ot'S'of 

2  require  a  person  bringing  in  such  a  list,  to  make  iCi.).  I'w. 

3  oath  that  the  same  is  trae;  which  oath  may  be 

4  administered  by  either  of  the  assessors. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  24,] 

1  Sect..  27.     The    assessors  of    each    place    totB»kec«8h 

'■  valaallon. 

2  shall  at  the  time  appointed  make  a  fair  eashK.s.y|i. 

3  valuation  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  fbfJ^'di^ 

4  subject  to  taxation  therein,  except  as  provided 

5  in  section  three. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  25] 

1  Sect.  28.     They  shall  receive  as  true  the  list    tor^iTeiM. 

2  brought  in  by  each  individual  according  to  the  ^""9. 7.5  22. 

3  provisions   of    this   chapter,   unless    on  being  i2'M«,'ai^i^' 

4  thereto  required  by  the  assessors,  he  refuses  to  JJiM'^'.""" 

5  answer  on  oath  all  necessary  inquiries  as  to  the 

6  nature  and  amount  of  his  property. 
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[1869, 190.] 

1  Sect.  29.    Whoever  shall  deliver  or  disclose 

2  to  any  assessor  or  assistant  assessor  of  taxes, 

3  elected  or  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  laws 

4  of  this  Commonwealth,  any  false  or  fraudulent 

5  Ust,  return  or  schedule  of  property,  as  and  for 

6  a  true  list  of  his  estates,  real  and  personal,  not 

7  exempted  from  taxation,  with  intent  thereby  to 

8  avoid  the  lawful  assessment  or  payment  of  any 

9  tax,  or  with  intent  thereby  to  defeat  or  evade 

10  the  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  assess- 

11  ment  or  payment  of  taxes,  shall  be  punished  by 

12  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or 

13  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  26.] 

1  Sect.  30.  Any  person  who  in  any  way,  di- 
:,  2  reetly  or  indirectly,  proposes  or  agrees  to  an 
■^    3  assessment  on  any  specific  or  limited  amount 

4  less  than  he  is  liable  by  law  to  be  taxed  for, 

5  with  a  view  or  as  an  inducement  to  mate  any 

6  particular  place  his  residence  for  the  purpose 

7  of  taxation,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one 

8  thousand  dollars;  and  any  assessor  guilty  of 

9  mating  or  assenting  to  any  Bueh  proposal  shall 

10  be  subject  to  a  like  penalty. 

[G.  S,  11,  §  27.] 

"     1      Sect.  31.    They  [the  assessors]  shall  ascer- 
"     2  tain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  particulars  of  the 
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3  personal  estate,  and  of  the  real  estate  in  pos-  11,8.7,523. 
■^  '  '        ti.e.11,527. 

4  session  or  occupation,  as  owner  or  otherwise,  of "  '^""'^  ^■ 

5  any  person  who  has  not  brought  in  such  list, 

6  and  make  an  estimate  thereof  at  its  just  value, 

7  according  to  their  best  information  and  belief. 

[G.  S.  n,  §  28,] 

1  Sect.  32.    Such  estimate  shall  be  entered  in  E»tim»teofi^ 

2  the  valuation,  aiid  shall  be  conclusive  upon  all  i™few'7^ "''' 

3  persons  who  have  not  seasonably  brought  in  f-s.  11, § 28. 

4  lists  of  their  estates,  unless  they  can  show  a  *  *''"''■  *^' 

5  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omission. 

[I86G.  170,  §  2.] 

1  Sect.  33.    When  the  assessors  of  any  city  or  assbmo™  «>  Bie 

2  town  shall  have  received  notice  from  the  assess-  to'puwicfnJ'pw- 

lion,  ead  not  u> 

3  oi's  of  any  other  city  or  town  within  the  Com-  j^^5"'^j;i'''''2_ 

4  monwoalth,  of  the  amount  at  which  a  person 

5  having  been  an  inhabitant  thereof  was  last  taxed 

6  on  personal  property,  such  notice  shall  be  filed 

7  in  their  office,  subject  to  public  inspection;  and  wes.  m 

8  they  shall  not  assess  such  person  upon  any  less 

9  amount  of  personal  estate  than  be  was  last  as- 

10  sessed,  until  he  shall  have  brought  in  to  such 

11  assessors  a  hst  of  his  personal  estate  in  accord- 

12  ance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty- 

13  five  and  twenty-six. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  33.]  A.«.,<,™tod^ 

1       Sect.  34.     They  shall  make  a  list  of  the  valu-  0^""'"° '" 
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2  ation  and  the  assessment  thereon,  and,  before 

3  the  taxes  assessed  are  committed  for  collection, 

4  shall  deposit  the  same,  or  an  attested   copy 

5  thereof,  in  their  office,  or  if  there  is  no  office, 

6  with  their  chairman,  for  public  inspection. 

[0,  S.  11,  §  34.] 

;^    1       Sect.  35.    The  first  part  of  the  list  shall 

2  exhibit  the  valuation  and  assessment  of  the  polls 

3  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants   assessed;  and 

4  shall  contain  in  separate  columns  the  following 

5  particulars,  to  wit: — 

1.      6        The  names  of  the  inhahitants  assessed  ;  and  oppoaite 

7  to  their  names — 

8  The  number  of  polls. 

9  The  amount  of  their  poll  tax. 

10  The  description  of  their  real  estate. 

11  The  true  value  of  their  real  estate. 

12  The  tax  assessed  on  such  real  estate. 

13  The  description  of  their  personal  property. 

14  The  true  value  of  their  personal  property. 

15  The  tax  on  their  personal  property. 

16  The  sum-total  of  each  persou's  tax. 

ion- 17      The  second  part  shall  exhibit  the  valuation 

18  and  assessment  of  the  estates  of  non-resident 

19  owners;  and  shall  contain  in  separate  columns 

20  the  following  particulars,  to  wit : — 

21  The  names  of  the  non-resident  owners  of  property 
,  or  such  description  of  them  as  can  be  given. 
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23  Their  places  of  abode,  if  kcown. 

24  The  description  of  their  estate. 

25  The  true  value  of  such  estate. 

26  The  tax  thereon. 

Note— The  section  from  which  this  is  taken  seems  to  be  in  force, 
although  tlie  Usta  actually  in  use  are  those  furnished  by  ths  Secretaiy 
under  1861,  ch.  167. 


1  Sect.  36.      The  secretary  of  the  Common-  S^i."!;;^^™'^^ 

2  wealth  shall  furnish  to  each  of  the  cities  and  tarmmus. 

1861,  IflT.  §  1. 

3  towns  in  the  state  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  ^g^uIsfS, 

4  May  in  each  year,  suitable  blant  boots  for  the 

5  -use  of  the  assessors  of  said  cities  and  towns  in 

6  the  assessment  of  taxes,  which  books  shall  con- 

7  tain  blank  columns    numbered  from   one   to 

8  twenty-seven,  inclusive,  with  uniform  headings 

9  for  a  valuation  list,  and  blank  tables  for  aggre- 
10  gates,  in  the  following  form  : — 
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of.  of  PoUs,  Property,  Taxes,  etc.,  as 

assessed  May  1, 18    . 
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[1861, 167,  §  2,] 

1      Sect.  37.     The    assessors    in  each  of   the  At>eaoi,  tow 
3  several  cities  and  towns  shall  enter  in  the  books  m™u"^to"X 

3  furnished,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  isai^.S!!. 

'  ^  102  Ham.  79. 

4  the  preceding  section  the  valuation  and  assess- 

5  ments  of  the  polls  and  estate  of  the  inhabitants 

6  assessed,  in  the  following  order : — 


7  In  column  number  one. — The  names  of  the  inhabi- 

8  tants  or  parties  assessed  for  polls  or  estate. 

9  In  column  number  two. — The  number  of  polls  for 

10  which  any  person  named  in  the  preceding  column  is 

11  taxable. 

12  In  column  number  three. — Total  amount  of  cash  tax 

13  on  polls. 

14  In  column  number  four. — The  amount  of  each  per- 

15  son's  whole  stock  in  trade,  including  all  goods,  wares 

16  and  merchandise,  at  homo  or  abroad,  of  ratable  estate, 

17  whether  paid  for  or  otherwise. 
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18  In  column  number  jive. — A  descriptioii  of  all  ratable 

19  cash  assets,  viz. :  amount  of  money  at  interest  more 

20  than  the  person  assessed  pays  interest  for,  including 

21  public  securities;  the  amount  of  money  on  hand,  in- 

22  eluding  deposits  in  any  bank,  or  in  any  savings  bank 

23  which  is  not  exempted  by  law  from  taxation  ;  the  num- 

24  ber   of  shares  of  stock  which  are  taxable,   with  the 

25  name  of  the  corporation,  iu  any  bank,  railroad,  insur- 

26  anee,  manufacturing  or  other  incorporated  company. 

27  In  column  number  six. — The  true  ratable  value  of 

28  the  several  items  enumerated  in  the  preceding  column, 

29  placed  opposite  the   description  of  said   property    or 

30  shares. 

31  In  column  number  seven. — The  true  value  of  machiu- 

32  ery  used  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments, 

33  including  steam-engines,  etc.,  the  value  of  such  macbin- 

34  ery  to  be  entered  opposite  the  description  of  the  build- 

35  ing  in  which  it  is  used. 

36  In  columns  numbers  eight  and  nine. — The  whole  num- 

37  ber   of  taxable  live  stock,   including  horses,    mules, 

38  asses,  oxen,  cows,  steers,  heifers,    sheep  and  swine, 

39  each   kind  to   be   stated   separately,    with  the  value 

40  affixed  to  each. 

41  In  columns  numbers  ten  and  eleven. — Description  of 

42  all  other  ratable  personal  estate  not  before  enumerated, 

43  such   as  carriages,  income,  plate,   furniture,  tons   of 

44  vessels,  etc.,  with  the  true  value  of  the  same. 

45  In  column  number  twelve. — The  aggregate  of  each 

46  person's  ratable  personal  estate. 

47  In  column  number  tJiirteen. — The  total  tax  on  each 

48  person's  personal  estate. 
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49  In  column  number  fourteen. — Buildings  of  all  kiods 

50  shall  be  described  in  tbo  following  ordor : — 

51  Dwelling-houses  ;  barns ;  shops  of  all  kinds,  naming 

52  their  use;   stores;  warehouses;  distil-houses ;  brew- 

53  eries;  tanneries  and  other  manufactories  of  leather; 

54  rope-walks  ;  grist-mills  ;  saw-raills  ;  steam  and  other 

55  mills  not  above  enumerated  ;  cotton  factories,  with  the 

56  number  of  spindles  and  looms   used   in   the   same; 

57  woollenfaetorics,  with  the  number  of  sets  of  cards  used 

58  in   tbo   same ;    linen   factories,  with  the  number   of 

59  spindles  and  looms  ;  print  works  ;  bleacheries  ;  gas- 

60  works ;  paper  mills ;  card  factories ;  boot   and   shoe 

61  factories;  India  rubber   factories;  carriage   and   car 

62  factories ;  pianoforte  and  musical  instrument  factories ; 

63  sewing-machine  factories ;  chair,  pail,  tub  and  other 

64  wooden-ware  factories ;  oil  factories ;  glass  factories ; 

65  all  kinds  of  iron  and  brass  works ;  and  all  other  build- 

66  ings  not  above  named. 

67  Jn  column  number  Jifteen. — True  value  of  buildings 

68  enumerated  in  the  preceding  column  placed  opposite 

69  the  description  of  the  same,  including  water-wheels, 

70  such  value  to  be  exclusive  of  land  and  water-power, 

71  and  of  the  machinery  used  in  said  buildings. 

72  In  columns  numbers  sixteen,  seventeen   and    ei<jh- 

73  teen. — A  description,  by  name  or  otherwise,  of  each  « 

74  and  every  lot  of  land  assessed,  the  same  placed  oppo- 

75  site  the  name  of  the  person  or  party  to  whom  it  is 

76  .taxable,  with  the  number  of  acres  or  feet  in  each  lot ; 

77  the  number  of  quartz  sand-beds,  of  stone-quarries  and 

78  ore-beds;  and  the  true  value  thereof. 

79  In   columns   numbers   nineteen   and    twenty. — The 
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80  number  of  superficial  feet  of  wharf,  and  the  total  value 

81  of  the  same. 

82  III  column  number  twenty-one. — Tho  aggregate  value 

83  of  each  person's  taxable  real  estate. 

84  In    column   number  twenty-lico. — The  total  tax  on 

85  real  estate. 

86  In    column    number   twenty-three. — The   aggregate 

87  cash  tax  assessed  to  each    person  on  polls,  personal 

88  and  real  estate. 

89  In  columns  numiiers  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  twenty- 

90  six  and  twenty-seven, — The  amount  assessed  for  high- 

91  way  tax;    on   polls;     on   personal   eatate;     on   real 

92  estate,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  same. 

[18G1,167,  §3;  215,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  38.     The  assessors  shall  fill  up  the 

2  table  of  aggregates  by  an  enumeration  of  the 

3  necessary  items  included  in  the  lists  of  valua- 
4:  tion  and  assessments  required  by  the  preceding 

5  section,  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 

6  OetobePj  in  each  of  the  first  four  years  of  each 

7  decade,  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 

8  the    Commonwealth    an    attested   copy    of  the 

9  same,  containing: — 

10  I'lrst. — The  total  number  of  polls. 

11  Second. — The  total  tax  on  polls. 

12  Third. — The  total  value  of  personal  estate. 

13  Fourth. — The  total  value  of  real  estate. 

14  Fifth. — The   total  tax  for  state,  county  and  town 

15  purposes,  including  highway  tax. 

16  Sixth. — The  rate  per  cent,  of  total  tax. 
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17  Seventh. — The  total  valuation  of  the  city  or  town. 

18  Eighth. — Total  niiniTier  of  dwelling-houses  assessed. 

19  Ninth. — Total  number  of  horses  assessed, 

20  Tenth. — Total  number  of  cows  assessed. 

21  Eleventh. — Total  number  of  sheep  assessed. 

22  Twelfth — ^Tho  total   number  of  acres   of  land  as- 

23  sessed  in  the  city  or  town. 

24  The  assessors  shall  mate  similar  retui-ns  in 

25  the  first  four  years  of  the  last  half  of  each  de- 

26  cade ;  and  in  every  fifth  and  tenth  year  of  each 

27  decade,  they  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the 

28  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before 

29  the  first  day  of  October,  a  certified  copy,  under 

30  oath,  of  the  assessors'  books  of  those  years, 

31  and  said  books,  thus  deposited,  shall  contain  an 

32  aggregate  sheet  properly  filled  in  accordance. 

33  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  which  shall  be 

34  in  like  manner  certified  by  the  assessors ;  and 

35  in  every  fifth  and  tenth  year  of  each  decade, 

36  the  secretary  shall  furnish  duplicate  copies  of 

37  blank  books  to  the  cities  and  towns  for  the 

38  foregoing  purpose:  provided,  however,  that  in 

39  the    case  of  the   city  of  Boston,  the   returns 

40  required  by  this  section  to  be  deposited  in  the 

41  office  of  the  secretary,  may  be  deposited  on  or 

42  before  the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  sev- 

43  eral  years  respectively. 
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[1861, 167,  §  4,] 

1  Sect.  39.    The  secretary  of  the   Common- 
1-    2  wealth  shall  cause  to  be  printed  and  bound  in 

3  the  books  to  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 

4  assessors  a  copy  of  sections  thirty-six,  thirty- 

5  seven  and  thirty-eiglit,  and  such  certificates  as 

6  are  required  by  the  same,  and  by  the  General 

7  Statutes,  to  be  signed  by  the  assessors,  together 

8  with  such  explanatory  notes  as  may  by  him  be 

9  deemed  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

10  uniformity  of  returns  under  the  several  head- 

11  ings;    and  he   shall  compile   and   cause  to  be 

12  printed  annually  for  the  use  of  the  legislature 

13  the  aggregate  returns  from  the  cities  and  towns 

14  in  the  Commonwealth,  arranged  by  counties,  so 

15  as  to  exhibit  the  total  valuation  of  tlie  towns, 

16  cities,  counties,  and  state. 

[1861,  167,  §  5-] 

J    1       Sect.  40.     If  the  assessors  of  any  town  or 

2  city  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  roquire- 

3  ments  of  sections  thirty-seven  and  thirty-eight, 

4  each  assessor  so  neglecting  shall  forfeit  a  sum 

5  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

t!SGl,171.§gl,2.] 

„    1       Sect.  41.    The  assessors  of  the  several  cities 
?•    2  and  towns  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 

3  September  in  every  third  year  after  eighteen 

4  hundred  and  sixty-one,  return  to  the  secretary 
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5  of  the  Commonwealth  the  number  and  names 

6  of  the  several  industrial  corporations,  and  the 

7  number  and  names  of  the  bants  and  insurance 

8  companies  established  in  their  respeetiye  cities 

9  and  towns,  with  the  amount  of  capital  stock 

10  owned  by   each,   reckoned   at   the  par  value 

11  thereof,  the  number  of  shares  issued,  and  the 

12  amount  for  which  the  real  estate  and  machinery 

13  of    manufacturing    corporations    are   taxed    in 

14  such  cities  and  towns;    al^o,  the  number  and 

15  names    of  savings   banks   in    such   cities    and 

16  towns,  and  the  whole  amount  of  deposits  in 

17  each;  also,  the  number  of  shares  in  industrial 

18  coi-porations,  railroads,  banks,  insurance  com- 

19  panics  and  steamship  companies,  specifying  the 

20  number  of  shares  in  each  company  which  are 

21  taxed  in  such  cities  and  towns,  and  the  value 
23  of  such  shares  as  they  stand  upon  the  assessors' 

23  books ;  also,  the  amount  of  deposits  in  any  sav- 

24  ings  banks,  specifying  the  name  thereof,  taxed 

25  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns.    They  shall  ^^^/J™'*'''' 

26  also,  at  the  same  time,  return  to  the  secretary  "S™^  °"°" 

nrr     ,,  j,  ,,  .      ,.  1881,171,4  2. 

Zi  tlio  name  oi  any  other  association  or  corpora- 

28  tion  organized  for  loaning  money,  and  estab- 

29  lished  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  with 

30  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock  and  deposits, 

31  if  known,  and  the  amount  for  which  they  are 

32  taxed,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 

33  one,  and  for  every  third  year  thereafter. 
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[1861,171,§§3,i.] 

s^'^^n-w        1       Sect.  42.     The  secretary  of  the  Common- 
mi,\n,i3.'      2  wealth  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June 

3  of  every  third  year  after  eighteen  hundred  and 

4  sixty-one,  transmit  to  the  several  cities  and 

5  towns  suitable  blank  forms,  to  enable  the  eev- 

6  eral  assessors  to  make  the  returns  prescribed  in 

7  the  preceding  section,  and  shall  make  a  digest 

8  of  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  made  to  him  in 

9  conformity  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 

10  act,  in  convenient  form,  for  the  use  of  the  legis- 

11  lature,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  printed 
to  drgest  ana  12  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  every 

Ce"*  i^giria-  23  third  year  after  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
ian,m,§4.     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  addition  to  the  number  provided 

15  for  the  legislature,  shall  cause  one  copy  of  the 

16  same  to  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  each  city  and 

17  town  in  this  Commonwealth. 

[1861, 171,  §  6,] 

Penalty  on         J       Seot.  43.    If  auv  agcnt  or  assessor  wilfully 
i8fli.*in7r6-  "     2  refuses  or  neglects  to  perform  any  duty  required 

3  of  him  by  section  forty-one,  he  shall  forfeit  a 

4  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars. 


NoTE.^This  and  the  two  preceding  sections  were  tie  substance  of 
ch.  171  of  1861.  The  returns  required  under  subsequent  acta  relating 
to  the  assessment  of  corporations,  seem  to  have  superseded  those 
required  by  the  act  of  1861,  and  it  has  fallen  wholly  into  disuse.  Wo 
cannot  find  that  it  haa  been  repealed. 
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[1894,  210,  §  3,] 

1      Sect.  44.    Whenever  it  shall  have  been  as-  ^™  u^der*Mal 
3  certained  by  the  assessors  of  any  city  or  town  cfi"o''"fal'mir,S 

•'  -^  tmnotaggrcgata 

3  that  the  aggregate  vahies  of  their  city  or  town,  H^'^^a    s. 

4  respectively,  have  been  diminished   since   the 

5  first  day  of  May  of  the  preceding  year,  they 

6  shall  return  with  the  table  of  aggregates,  or 

7  books,   which    they  are    required    by  section 

8  thirty-eight  to  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 

9  retary  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  statement  in 

10  writing,  under  oath,  of  the  causes  which,  in 

11  their  opinion,  have  produced  such  diminution. 

Note. — This  provision,  being  a  part  of  the  act  of  lS6i,  to  proTido 
for  the  valuation  of  tJie  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  to 
reapportion  the  state  tax,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  tempo- 
rary.   No  returns  have  for  maay  years  been  received  under  it. 

[1864,210,  §§4,6.] 

1  Sect.  45.    If  the  assessors  of  any  city  or  r™aitj.forMg. 

2  town  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  require-  ^'m,  210,54. 

3  ments  of  the  preceding  section,  each  assessor 

4  so  neglecting  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding 

5  two  hundred  dollars,  which  may  be  recovered  H"™'  reMvercd. 

6  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  this  Common- 

7  wealth,  by  information  filed  in  said  court  by 

8  the  attorney-general. 

[1874,  227,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  46.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  as- A,se«o«i««a- 

2  sessors  of  each  city  and  town  in  each  year  to  ™''y^K™"' 
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3  enter  upon  the  valuation  list  of  their  respective 

4  city  or  town,  in  the  appropiiate  colnnine,  after 

5  the   enumeration   of  the  taxable  persons  and 

6  estates  therein  contained,  a  statement  and  de- 

7  soription  of  all  the  property  and  estate,  and  the 

8  fair  ratable  value  thereof,  situate  in  such  city  or 

9  town,  or  which  would  be  taxable  there  but  for 

10  the  provisions  of  the  third,  seventh  and  ninth 

11  divisions  of  section  five,  with  the  names  of  the 

12  persons  or  corporations  owning  the  same,  and 

13  the  purpose  for  wMch  it  is  used,  which   are 

14  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  foregoing  pro- 

15  visions  of  law,  with  a  reference  to  the  law  by 

16  which  such  exemption  is  allowed. 

[1874,  227,  §  2.] 

1      Sect.  47.     The   assessors   of  each  city   or 
''    2  town  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October 

3  in  each  year,  make  and    forward   to   the   tax 

4  commissioner  a  statement  showing  the  whole 

5  amount  of  property  enumerated  in  the  preccd- 

6  ing  section,  and  the  amount  in  each  class,  and 

7  stating   separately  the   aggregate  amount  be- 

8  longing  to  each  of  the  four  classes  embraced 

9  in  the  third  division  of  section  five. 

[1865,283,  §t.] 

■n  1  Sect.  48.  The  assessors  of  the  several  cities 
'•  2  and  towns  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
»     3  Monday  of  August,  return  to  the  tax  commis- 
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4  sioner  hereinafter  named,  the  names  of  all  cor-  isos,  353,51. 

'  G.  B.  18.  §5  61- 

5  porations,  eseept  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  fsh  20s.  5 1 

.  93  Moss.  26. 

D  having  a  capital    stock    divided  into   shares,  faiull'^ ^m 

7  chartered  by  this  Commonwealth  or  organized 

8  under  the   general  laws,  for  the  purposes  of 

9  business    or    profit,   and   established  in   their 

10  respective    cities    and    towns,  or   owning    real 

11  estate  therein,  and  a  statement  in  detail  of  the 

12  works,  structures,  real  estate,   and  machinery 

13  owned  by  each  of  said  corporations,  and  situ- 

14  ated  in  such  city  or  town,   with    the    value 

15  thereof,  on  the    first    day  of  May   preceding, 

16  and  the  amount  at  which  the  same  is  assessed 

17  in  said  city  or  town  for  the  then  current  year. 

18  They  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  return  toAieo,  ofthe 

19  said  tax  commissioner,  the  amount  of  taxes  laid,  ™r^f™t7oar.'°' 

20  or  voted  to  be  laid,  witliin  said  city  or  town,  for 

21  the  then  current  year,  for  state,  county  and 

22  town  purposes,  including  highway  taxes. 

[1865,  283,  §14.] 

1  Sect.  49.    If  the  assessors  of  any  city  or  Pennuy  for  n^ 

2  town  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  require-  is66,  m,  §  u. 

3  ments  of  the  preceding  section,  each  assessor 

4  so  neglecting  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hun- 

5  dred  dollars. 

[1870,  76,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  50.    The  assessors  of  each  city  and  wmrtet*?oS-" 

2  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  on  or  before  £'^^1^'"*"° 
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3  the  first  Monday  of  August,  return  to  the  tax 

4  commissioner    the    aggregate    amount    of  the 

5  assets  of  their  respective  cities  or  towns,  and 

6  the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  such  cities  or 

7  towjis,  for  which  notes,  bonds  or  other  similar 

8  evidences  of  debt,  the  payment  of  which  is  not 

9  provided  for  by  the  taxation  of  the  then  current 

10  year,  were  outstanding  on  the  first  of  May  then" 

11  next  preceding,  with  a   concise   statement  of 

12  the  various  purposes  for  which  such  indebted- 

13  ness  was  ineuiTcd,  and  the  amount  incurred  for 

14  each  purpose. 

[1873,  331,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  51.    The  assessors  of  each  city  and 

2  town  shall,  in  each  year,  on  or  before  the  first 

3  Monday  in  August,  return  to  the  tax  commis- 

4  sioner  a  statement  showuig  the  whole  number 

5  of  steam-boilers  located  in  their  respective  cities 

6  and  towns  on  the  first  day  of  May  then  next 

7  preceding,  by  whom  and  when  built,  and  the 

8  aggregate    estimated    amount  of  horse-power 

9  which  such  boilers  are  capable  of  furnishing. 

10  Such  return  shall  also  state  the  number  of  acci- 

11  dents  causing  permanent  injuries  to  persons, 

12  which  have  arisejf  from  the  use  of  such  boilers 

13  during  the  year,  with  the  causes  thereof,  as  far 

14  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  assessors. 
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[1873,  321,  §  2.] 

1  Sect.  52.     The  tax  commissioner  shall  in  T^^^f^^J^^ 

2  due    season    forward   to  the  assessors,  blanks  r<ivi>po«to 

3  suitable  for  making  the  returns  required  by  the  1873,321,52. 

4  preceding  section,  and  shall  include  in  his  an- 

5  nual  report  to  the  legislature  a  tabular  state- 

6  ment  of  statistics  derived  from  such  returns. 

|[G.  S.  11,  §  29.] 

1  Sect.  53.  ■  The  assessors,  when  they  think  it  ^„'5'^;™^'j^ 

2  convenient,  may  include  in  the  same  assessment  iSeX  ^^^^^^' 

3  their  state,  county,  and  town  taxes,  or  any  two  e.e.  11,529. 

4  of  them. 

[G.  S.  11,§  30.] 

1  Sect.  54.    In  the  city  of  Boston,  all  taxes  ^™°*?™^,^'^- 

2  assessed  for  city  or  county  purposes  may  be  ci!!C-l^T^.,' 

3  assessed  separately,  as  county  taxes  and  as  city  g;!-^^*,^^ 

4  taxes,  or  under  the  denomination  of  city  taxes  si-pic^'u. 

5  only,  as  the  city  council  from  time  to  time  di~ 

6  rects.     Chelsea,  North  Chelsea  and  "Winthrop 

7  shall  nut  be  taxed  for  county  purposes. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  31.] 

1  Sect.  55.     The  assessors  shall  assess  upon  Proportims  m 

2  the  polls,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-sixth  part  of  p""!™'^'"^''' 

3  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised;  hut  the  whole  poll  g!_s*  11.53*.. 

4  tax  assessed  in  one  year  upon  an  individual  for  Btir-fy,^3s,^^' 

5  town,  county  and  state  purposes,  except  high-  iAiLai,'3i9. 

6  way  taxes  separately  assessed,  shall  not  exceed 

7  two  dollars:  and  the  residue  of  such  whole  sum 
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8  shall  be  apportioned  upon  property,  as  provided 

9  in  this  chapter. 

[1871,  298,  §  2,] 

1  Sect.  56.    Towns  shall  vote  to  raise  such 

2  sums  of  money  as  are  necessary  for  making  and 

3  repairing  highways  and  town  ways,  and  order 

4  that  the  same  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  polls 

5  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  residents  and 

6  non-residents,  as  other  town  charges  are  as- 

7  sessed,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  as  other 

8  town  taxes  are  collected. 


[G.  s.  n,  §  32.] 

1  Sect.  57.     Assessors  may  add  to  the  amount 

2  of  a  tax  to  be  assessed,  such  sum,  not  exceeding 

3  five  per  cent,  thereof,  as  any  fractional  divisions 

4  of  the  amount  may  render  convenient  in  the 

5  apportionment. 

[G.  S.  11,  §35.] 

1  Sect.  58.    The  tax  list  committed  to  the  col- 

2  lectors  shall  be  in  substance  as  follows : — 
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[G.  S,  11,§36.] 

1  Sect.  59.    The  assessors,  or  other  persons  ™';'^'™^^£^'' 

2  empowered  to  assess  the  taxes  in  a  city  or  town  Jssrai"'?  s. 

.  ,  G.  8, 11, 5M. 

3  shall,  at  the  close  of  said   valuation  hst,  sub-  isaiaei.M- 

4  scribe  and  take  the  following  oath : — 

5  "We    (the  assessors,  or  mayor  and  aldermen,  as 

6  the  case  may   be,  of  )  do  hei-eby  solemnly 

7  swear  that  the  foregoing  list  is  a  full  and  true  list  of 

8  the  names  of  all  persons  known  to  us,  who  are  liable 

9  to  taxation  in  (here  insert  the  name  of 

10  the  city  or  town)  during  the  present  year,  and  that 

11  the  real  and  personal  estate  contained  in  said  list,  and 

12  assessed  upon  each  individual  in  said  list,  is  a  full  and 

13  accurate   assessment   upon  all   the   property  of  each 

14  individual,  liable  to  taxation,  at  its  full  and  fair  cash 
,  15  value,  according  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief." 

[G.S,  11,  §37.] 

1  Sect.  60.    Any    assessor  or    other  person  f™'j.7„"^jjf^ 

2  assessing  taxes  in  a  city  or  town,  who  omits  to  H^^^^l^j^s, 

3  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 

4  preceding  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 

5  ten  dollars ;  but  the  omission  to  take  and  sub- 

6  scribe  said  oath  shall  not  prevent  the  collection 

7  of  a  tax  otherwise  legally  assessed. 

CG.  S.  11,§88.] 

1  Sect.  61.    The  assessors  shall,  within  a  rea-  ^"^^?^'';'f,;,\„ 

2  sonable  time,   commit  said  tax  list  with  their  R.'a  Tt^at  m. 

3  warrant  to  the  collector,  or  if  no  collector  is  g-^;  55;  |^ 
4:  chosen,  to  a  constable,  or  if  there  is  no  constable,  I^'^^^^IJ^^'^- 
5  to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  for  collection. 
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[G.  S.  11,  §  39,] 

1      Sect.  62.     The    warrant   shall    specify  the 
3  duties  of  the  collector  as  prescribed  by  law  in 

3  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  times  when  and  the 

4  persons  to  whom  he  shall  pay  them  in,  shall  be 

5  substantially  in  the  form  heretofore  used,  and 

6  need  not  be  under  seal. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  40.] 

1  Sect.  63.    "When  a  warrant  issued  for  the 

2  collection   of  taxes  is  lost  or  destroyed,  the 

3  assessors  may  issue  a  new  warrant  therefor, 

4  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 

5  the  original  warrant. 

[G.  s,  11,  §  41.] 

1  Sect.  64.     Towns,  at  their  annual  raeetmg', ' 

2  and  city  councils  of  cities,  may  allow  a  discount 

3  of  such  sums  as  they  think  expedient  to  persons 

4  making  voluntary  payment  of  their  taxes  within 

5  such  periods  of  time  as  they  prescribe.    In  such 

6  case  the  collectors  shall  make  such  discount  ac- 

7  cordingly. 

[G.  S.  II,  §  42.] 

1  Sect.  65.    When  such  discount  is  allowed, 

2  the  assessors,  at  the  time  of  committing  their 

3  warrant  to  the  collector,  shall  post  up  in  one  or 

4  more  public  places   within  the   city  or  town, 

5  notice  of  the  rates  of  discount. 

[1873,225,  §  I.] 

1       Sect.  6Q.     Whenever  a  city  or  town  has 
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2  fixed  a  time  within  wliich  taxes  assessed  therein  ]^^^f  ™^'^p^^ 

3  shall  be  paid,  such  city  by  its  city  council,  and  7382.'^' 

4  such  town,  at  the  meeting  when  money  is  appro- 

5  priated  or  raised,  may  vote  that  on  all  taxes 

6  remaining  unpaid  after  a  certain  time,  interest 

7  shall  be  paid  at  a  specified  rate,  not  exceeding 

8  one  per  centum  per  month;  and  may  also  vote 

9  that  on  all  taxes  remaining  unpaid  after  another 

10  certain  time,  interest  shall  be  paid  at  another 

11  specified  tate,  not  exceeding  one  per  centum 

12  per  month ;  and  the  interest  accruing  under  such 

13  vote  or  votes  shall  be  added  to,  and  be  a  part 

14  of  such  taxes. 

[G.  S.  11,  §43.] 

1  Sect.  67.    A  person  aggrieved  by  the  taxes  Abat^menu. 

2  assessed  upon  him,  may  apply  to  the  assessors  ^u^i^jjl*'- 

3  for  an  abatement  thereof;  and,  if  he  makes  it  7c"si!:2;3. 

4  appear  that  he  is  taxed  at  more  than  his  just  J  Gray^ioe. 

5  proportion,  they  shall  make  a  reasonable  abate-  i^Aii™',  eii 

6  ment. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  44.] 

1  Sect.  68.    If  legal  costs  have  accrued  before  cosubeforB 

2  making  such  abatement,  the  person  applying  for  g- 1  \\^l\^ 

3  the  abatement  shall  pay  the  same. 

[G.S,  11,§45.] 

1  Sect.  69.    If  the  assessors  refuse  to  make  if  asa^ssorB  re. 

fuse  W  abate, 

2  an  abatement  to  a  person,  he  may,  within  one  ^'^  ,    ^ 

3  month  thereafter,  make  complaint  thereof  to  the  ?pfck";a?  **' 

/  ^  ^  Cu«h.  273. 

4  county  commissioners,  by  filing  the  same  with  sAL'i™,ii'i. 
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5  their  clerk,  and  if,  upon  a  hearing,  it  appears 

6  that  the  complainant  is  overrated,  the  comrois- 

7  sioners  shall  make  snch  an  abatement  as  they 

8  deem  reasonable. 

[G.  s.  Il,§4e.] 

1  Sect.  70.    "No  person  shall  have  an  abatement 

2  unless  he  has  filed  with  the  assessors  a  list, 

3  subscribed  by  him,  of  his  estate  liable  to  taxa- 
'    4  tion,  and  made  oath  that  it  is  full  and  accurate, 

5  according  to  his    best  knowledge    and   belief. 

6  When  such  list  is  not  filed  within  the  time 

7  specified  by  the  assessors  for  bringing  it  in,  no 

8  complaint  from  the  judgment  of  the  assessors 

9  shall  be  sustained  by  the  county  commissioners, 

10  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  there  was  good 

11  cause  why  such  list  was  not  seasonably  brought 

12  in. 

[I860, 121.] 
■    1      Sect.  71.    "When  the  assessors  of  a  city  or 

2  town  have  given  notice  to  the  inhabitants  thereof 

3  to  bring  in  true  lists  of  all  their  polls  and  estates 

4  not  exempt  from  taxation,  in  accordance  with 

5  the    provisions    of   section    twenty-five,    they 

6  shall  not   afterwards   abate   any  part   of   the 

7  tax  assessed  on  personal  estate  to  any  person 

8  who  did  not  bring  in  such  list  within  the  time 

9  specified  therefor  in  such  notice,  unless  such  tax 
10  exceeds,  by  more  than  fifty  per  centum,  the 
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11  amount  which  would  have  been  assessed  to  that 

12  person  on  personal  estate  if  he  had  seasonably 

13  brought  in  said  list;  and  if  said  tax  exceeds  by 

14  more  than  fifty  per  centum  the  said  amount,  the 

15  abatement  shall  be  only  of  the   excess   above 

16  said  fifty  per  centum :  provided,  however,  that 

17  this  act  shall  not  affect   any  person  who    can 

18  show  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  seasonably 

19  bringing  in  said  list. 

[G.  S.  11,  §  47.] 

1  Sect.  73.     No  abatement  shall  be  allowed  to  Abst< 

2  a  person  unless  he  makes  application  therefor  aim 

3  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  his  tax  hill.  <*-  e! 


[G.  S.  n,  §  48.] 

1  Sect.  73.    A  person   having  an  abatement  ^^'^'^J'^^^l^-^ 

2  made  shall,  if  his  tax  has  been  paid,  be  reim-  "uTof^own"'"^ 

3  bursed  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town  r.  s,  T.^542^.^ 

4  to  the  amount  of  the  abatement  allowed,  to-  3  A^to^M^sao. 

5  gether  with  all  charges,  except  the  legal  costs 

6  provided  for  in  section  sixty-eight. 

[G.  S.  n,  §  49.] 

1  Sect.  74.    Every  person  whose  tax  is  abated  ^"^ijjgJ^'J^^ 

2  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  thereof  from  the  G:|.'iif|lb. 

3  assessors,   or   clerk  of  the   commissioners,   or 

4  other  proper  officer. 

[1868,  211,  §2;  1869,443.] 

1  Sect.  75.     When  any  person,  on  or  before  persons  iiabie 

•'     '■  and  omitted, 

2  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  any  year,  J,"™  ^Tsa'*" 
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3  gives  notice  in  writing,  accompanied  by  satisfac- 

4  tory  evidence,  to  tlie  assessors  of  a  city  or  town, 

5  that  he  was  on  the  first  day  of  May  of  that 

6  year,  an  inhabitant  thereof,  and  liable  to  pay  a 

7  poll  tax,  and  furnishes  under  oath  a  true  list  of 

8  his  polls  and  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  not 

9  exempt  from  taxation,  the  assessors  shall  assess 

10  him  for  his  polls  and  estate  ;  but  such  assess- 

11  ment  shall  be   subject    to    the    provisions   of 

12  section  seventy-one  ;    and  the  assessors  shall 

13  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  deposit 

14  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  a  list  of 

15  the  persons  so   assessed.      The  taxes   so   as- 

16  sessed  shall  be  entered  in  the  tax  list  of  the 

17  collector  of  the  city  or  town,  and  he  shall  eol- 

18  lect   and  pay   over  the  same   in  the   manner 

19  specified  in  his  warrant. 

[1865,  68,  §  1.] 

o    1      Sect.  76.    Whenever  any  person  shall  make 
■     2  application  to  the  assessors  of  any  city  or  town 

3  of  this  Commonwealth  to  be  assessed  a  poll  tax 

4  for  the  then  current  year,  and  it  shall  appear 

5  that  such  applicant  was,  on  the  first  day  of  May 

6  preceding,  a  resident  of  said  city  or  town  and 

7  liable  to  pay  a  poll  tax  therein,  but  was  not  as- 

8  sessed  therefor,  and  that  such  applicant  is  or  has 

9  been  during  any  portion  of  the  two  years  pre- 

10  ceding  such  application  engaged  in  the  military 

11  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  it  shall 
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12  be  the  duty  of  such  assessors  forthwith  to  assess 

13  such  tax  and  notify  the  treasurer  of  such  city 

14  or  town  of  the  same,  and  the  person  so  assessed 

15  shall,  upon  payment  of  said  tax,  be  entitled  to 

16  the  right  to  vote  in  said  city  or  town,  to  the 

17  same  extent  as  if  his  taxes  had  been  assessed 

18  and  paid  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  before 

19  the  sixth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 

20  sixty-five. 

[1868,320,  §^  1,2;  1873,272.] 

1  Sect.  1!t.    "When  the  assessors  of  any  city  omitu 

2  or  town,  after  the  time  when  their  warrant  has  fm\% 

3  been  committed  to  the  collector  of  taxes,  shall  J^f'j'"^; 

4  discover  that  the  real  or  personal  estate  of  any 

5  person  to  an  amount  not  Jeiss  than  one  hundred 

6  dollars,  and  liable  to  taxation,  has  been  omitted 

7  from  the  last  annual  assessment  of  taxes  in  such 

8  city  or  town,  said  assessors  shall  proceed  forth- 

9  with  to  assess  such  person  for  such  estate  in 

10  like  manner  as  he  should  have  been  assessed  in 

11  such  last  annual   assessment.     The  taxes  so 

12  assessed,  shall  be  entered  in  the  tax  list  of  the 

13  collector  of  the  city  or  town,  and  he  shall  col- 

14  lect    and   pay    over   the   same  in    the   manner 

15  specified  in  his  warrant :  provided,  that   such 

16  tax  shall  not  be  assessed  after  the  fifteenth  day 

17  of  September  for  any  such  omission. 

18  No  tax  of  any  city  or  town  shall  be  inval-  jses,  a: 

19  idated  by  reason  that,  in  consequence  of  the 

20  provisions  of  this    section,  the   whole  amount 
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21  of  the  taxes  assessed  in  such  city  or  town  shall 

22  exceed  the  amount  authorized  bylaw  to  be  raised. 

[G.S.  11,  §51.] 

'^    1       Sect.  78.     The  assessors   shall   not  be   re- 

2  sponsible  for  the  assessment  of  a  tax  in  a  city, 

3  town,  parish,  religious  society,  fire  district  or 

4  school  district,  for  which  they  are   assessors, 

5  when  such  tax  is  assessed  by  them  in  pursuance 

6  of  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  certified  to  them  by 
98MX4a(i;        7  the  clerk  or  other  proper  officer,  of  such  city, 

89  Mass.  MS.  *-        *■ 

8  town,  parish,  religious  society,  fire  district  or 

9  school  district,  except  for  the  want  of  integrity 
10  and  fidelity  on  their  own  part. 

[G.  S.  11,  §52;  1873,156.] 

pjiyofaMOBs.      1       Sect.  79.     Each  assessor  shall  be  paid  by 

2  his  city  or  town,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 

3  day,  for  every  whole  day  that  he  is  employed 

4  in  that  service,  with  such  other  compensation 

5  as  the  city  or  town  shall  allow. 

[G.  S.  n,  §  53.] 

1  Sect.  80.  Every  tax,  except  a  ik>11  tax, 
"^'^S"'"  2  which  is  invalid  by  reason  of  any  error  or 
wVoi'Mi^^^  B  irregularity  in  the  assessment,  and  which  has 
'^u^:^:       4  not  been  paid,  or  which  has  been  recovered 

io2UaHB.j8.        g  back,  may  be  reassessed  by  the  assessors  for 

6  the  time  being,  to  the  just  amount  to  which, 

7  and  upon  the  estate  or  to  the  person  to  whom, 
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8  such  tax  ought  at  first  to  have  been  assessed, 

9  whether  such  person  has  contmued  an  inhab- 
10  itant  of  the  same  city  or  town  or  not. 

[1870,  394,  §1.] 

1  Sect.  81.    Taxes  reassessed  under  the  pro-  kcs 

2  visions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  com-  t"i; 

3  mitted  to,  and  collected  and  paid  over  by,  the  col-  isVi 

4  lector  of  taxes  for  the  time  being,  in  the  same 

5  manner  as  other  taxes,  except  that  the  name  of  , 

6  the  person  to  whom  the  taxes  were  originally 

7  assessed  shall  be  stated  in  the  warrant;  and  the 

8  bond  of  such  collector  shall  apply  to  such  reas- 


[G.  S.  11,  §  54.] 

1  Sect.  82.    K,  through  any  erroneous  or  ille-  TMiobe™i 

2  gal   assessment  or  apportionment  of  taxes,  a  "s^'is,  §  t 

3  party  is  assessed  more  or  less  than  his  due  pro-  se=G.  s.12, 

4  portion,  the  tax  and  assessment  shall  be  void  ^^^''"■^^■ 

5  only  to  the  extent  of  the  illegal  excess. 

[1805,283,  §13;  1871,332.] 

1  Sect.  83.     The  treasurer   of  the    Common-  Tr^iiBurer  of 

2  wealth  shall  be  tax  commissioner,  with  all  the  ^I'^l 

3  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  by  issi 

4  this  chapter  upon  that  office.     He  may  appoint  }|^7 

5  a  deputy,  who  shall,  under  his  direction,  exercise  i^™.  ^^.'s  ■ 

6  and  perform  said  powers  and  duties,  subject  to 

7  appeal  as  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and 

8  thirty-three,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  at 

9  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundi'ed  dollars  per  year; 
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10  and  may  also   appoint  such  clerks  as  may  be 

11  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the   duties 

12  required  by  law. 

[1R70,  14-i  §  1.] 

Corporation.       1       Sect.  84.    Everv     corporation     established 

luIdliiK  Block,  •'  ' 

erai'.tomikete-    2  withln  this  Commonwealth  by  special  charter, 
3  or  organized  imder  the  general  laws  thereof, 
?i|I:  4  which  holds  on  the  first  day  of  May,  in  any 

5  year,  shares  of  stock  in  corporations  other  than 

6  those  subject  to  taxation  on  their  corporate  fran- 

7  ehises  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or 

8  bonds  of  any  description,  as  collateral  security 

9  for  borrowed  money,    or  other    liability,  shall 

10  annually,  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of 

11  May,  return  to  the  tax  commissioner  the  whole 

12  number  of  such  shares  and  bonds  so  held,  the 

13  names  and  residences  of  the  persons  pledging 

14  the  same,  and  the  number,  denomination  and  the 

15  par  value  and  cash  market  value,  if  known,  oi 

16  the    shares    and  bonds  pledged   by  each;  and 

17  the   tax   commissioner  shall,  on  or  before  the 

18  twentieth    day  of  June  in  each  year,  transmit 

19  to  the  assessors  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 

20  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  true  copy  of  the  list 

21  furnished  by  such  corporations. 

Note.— The  phrase,  "  subject  to  taxation  on  their  corporate  fran- 
chise under  the  proyisions  of  this  chapter,"  is  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  words, "  subject  to  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  of  the  acts  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,"  in  §  1, 
ch.  144,  of  1870.    'Whether  this  use  is  precisely  accurate,  query  ? 
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[1870,  144,  5  2.] 

1    ,  SBCTf  85.    Any    coiporation  neglecting  or  p^'iVor^B 
.2  refusing  to  mate  the  returns   required  by  the  ^"*'''^**'*^' 

3  preceding  section,   or  wilfully  making  a   re- 

4  turn  which  is  materially  false  or  defective,  shall 

5  forfeit  for  each  offence  a  sum  of  not  less  than 

6  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 

7  recovered  by  an  action  of  tort  to  the  use  of  the 

8  city  or    town    in    which    the  person  pledging 

9  such  stock  or  bonds  resides. 

[1867, 188  §  2.] 

1  Sect.  86.     The  tax  commissioner  shall  annu-  t^^  .^onjinis- 

2  ally,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  June  in  "Iformiiio^to 

3  each  year,  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  the  assessors  'scs,  ass. 

4  of  eyery  city  and  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  a 

5  list  of  all  Massachusetts  corporations  known  to 

6  him  to  be  taxable  on  the  first  day  of  May  nest 

7  preceding  said  twentieth  day  of  Juno,  on  their 

8  corporate  franchises,  under  the  provisions  of  this 

9  chapter,  and  such  other  information  in  his  pos- 

10  session,  as  in  his  judgment  will  assist  the  as- 

11  sessors  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  assessment 

12  of  taxes. 

See  note  to  gg  4  and  84. 

[1873,  315  §  I.] 

Of  the  Taxation"  of  Bank  Shaees. 

1  Sect.  87.     All  the  shares  of  stock  in  banks,  t^i  ^pon  bank 

"hares  to  be 

2  whether  of  issue  or  not,  existing  by  authority  o^netBhl'inwii 

3  of  the    United    States    or  of  this    Common-  '"'^^''^■i- 

99  Mhbs.  141. 

4  wealth,    and     located    within     this    Common-  iM'^l'^^.^efa. 
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^miuo«,585.  5  wealth,  including  shares  in  the  capital  stock 
^M^M^."^""  (J  of  the  Mercantile  Savings  Institution  in  the 
IT^'.l^t  7  city  of  Boston,  shall  be  assessed  to  the  own- 

ii'il'si        ^  ers  thereof  in  the  cities  or  towns  where  ench 
9  banks  are  located,  and  not  elsewhere,  in  the 

10  assessment  of  all  state,  county  and  town  taxes 

11  imposed    and    levied    in    such    place    by    the 

12  authority  of  law,   whether   such   owner  is   a 

13  resident  of  said  city  or  town   or  iiot,  at  the 

14  fair  cash  value  of  such  shares  on  the  first  day 

15  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  tax  shall  be 

16  assessed,  first  deducting  therefrom  the  propor- 

17  tionate   part    of  the  value    of  the   real    estate 

18  belonging  to  the  bank,  at  the  same  rate,  and 

19  no  greater,  than  that  at  which  other  moneyed 

20  capital  in  the  hands  of  citizens  and  subject  to 

21  taxation  is  by  law  assessed.     And  the  persons 

22  or  corporations  who  appear  from  the  records 

23  of  the  bants  to  be  the  owners  of  shares    at 

24  the  close  of  the  business  day  next  preceding 

25  the  first  day  of  May  in  each   year,  shall  be 

26  taken  and  deemed  to   be  the  owners  thereof 

27  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[1873,  SIS,  §2.] 

3»Ekwpa7  1  Sect.  88.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiy 
"3xi^  2  such  bant,  or  other  corporation,  to  pay  to 
i873.3i6,§2.        g  ^^^   collector,    or   other  person   authorized   to 

4  collect  the  taxes  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 

5  such  bant  or  other  corporation  is  located,  at 
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6  the  time  in  each  year  when  other  taxes   as- 

7  sessed  in  the  said  city  or  town  become  due, 

8  the   amount  of  the  tax   eo   assessed  in   such 

9  year  upon  the   shares  in  such  bank  or  other 

10  corporation.     If  such  tax  shall  not  be  so  paid, 

11  the  said  bank  or  other   corporation  shall  be 

12  liable  for  the   same;  and  the   said  tax,   with 

13  interest    thereon    at   the    rate    of  twelye    per 

14  centum  per  annum  from  the  day  when  the  tax 

15  became  due,  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of 

16  contract  brought  by  the  treasurer  of  such  city 

17  or  town. 

[1873,  316,  §  3.] 

1  Sect.   89.     The    shares    of  such   banks    or  corpoption  to 

2  other -corporations  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  pdr"^"""" 

3  paid  thereon  by  the  corporation  or  the  officers 

4  thereof,  and  the  corporation  and  the  officers 

5  thereof  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  the  shares  in 

6  such  bank  or  other  corporation,  and  on  all  the 

7  rights  and  property  of  the  shareholders  in  the 

8  corporate    property   for   the    payment   of   said 

9  taxes. 

[1873,  315,  §  4,] 

1  Sect.   90.    Assessors   of  cities  and   towns  Rue  of  tMsHon 

2  in  which  any  national  bank  or  banking  asso-  S? "" '"' 

3  ciation  is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain-  ""'  ^*' '  ** 

4  ing  the  rate  at  which  taxes  shall  be  assessed, 

5  shall  omit  from  the  valuation  upon  which  the 

6  rate   is   to   be   based,  the  value  of  all  shares  ioim«s.5T5. 

7  held  by  non-residents  of  said  cities  and  towns, 
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8  and  jio  tax  of  any  city  or  town  shall  be  inval- 

9  idated  by  reason  of  any  excess  of  the  amount 

10  thereof  over  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  con- 

11  sequence  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

[1873,  315.  §  5.] 

«    1      Sect.   91.     It    shall    be    the    duty   of   the 
'     2  cashier    of  every   such    bank    to    mate    and 

3  deliver  to  the  assessors  of  the   city  or  town 

4  in  which  such  bank  is  located,  on  or  before 

5  the  tenth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  a  state- 

6  ment    verified    by  the    oath  of   such    cashier 

7  showing  the  name  of  each  shareholder,  with 

8  his  residence   and  the  number  of  shares  he- 

9  longing  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  business 

10  day  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  May,  as 

11  the  same  then  appeared  on  the  books  of  said 
•I-  12  bank.  In  case  the  cashier  shall  fail  to  make 
«.  13  such   statement,  the   assessors  of  the   city  or 

14  town  in  which  the  bank  is  located  shall  forth- 

15  with,  upon  such  failure,  proceed  to  obtain  a 

16  list  of  shareholders,  with  the  residence  of  and 

17  number  of  shares  belonging  to  each. 

■-  18      In  either  case  the  assessors   of  each  city 

19  and  town   shall,   immediately  upon   obtaining 

20  such  list,   or  statement,   transmit  to  the  tax 

21  commissioner   a  true   copy  of  the   same,   and 

22  shall  further,  by  notice  in  writing,  inform  said 

23  commissioner  of  the  rate  per  centum  upon  the 

24  valuation  of  the  city  or  town  of  the  total  tax 
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25  in  such  city  or  town  for  the  year,  immediately 

26  upon   the    aBcertainment    thereof,  and  also    of 

27  the  amount  assessed  by  them  upon  the  shares 

28  of  each  bank  located  therein. 

[1865,  242  §§  1,  2  ;  1867, 188,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.    92.     The  assessors  of  every  city  and  ,'irn^parl*,d''^' 

2  town  Jn  which  any  association  for   the   pur-  ^^^^j^^^'  '^"°'- 

3  poses  of  banking  is  or  shall  bo  established  by  l^;i^;fi.''''' 

4  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  annually, 

5  between  the  first  and  tenth  day  of  May,  ascer- 

6  tain  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  such 

7  association,  the  par  value  and  the  fair  market 

8  value  of  each  share,  and  the  amount  and  value 

9  of  real  estate  held  and  owned  by  such  assoei- 

10  ation,  and  where  tlie  same  is  located,  and  shall, 

11  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  each 

12  year,  return  the  same  to  the  tax  commissioner 

13  of  the  Commonwealth. 

[1873,  31n,  §6.] 

1  Sect.  93.    Said  commissioner    shall    there-  commiH^ion^r 

2  upon,  as  soon  as  may  be,  determine  from  the  a^maipay""^"* 

3  returns   provided    for    by    section    ninety-one,  ""Uptown,  cic. 

4  and  otherwise,  the  proportionate  amount  of  the 

5  tax  so  assessed  upon  the  shares  in  each  of  said 

6  banks  which  has  been  assessed  upon  shares 

7  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  sections 

8  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  this 

9  chapter,  would  not  be  taxable  in  said  city  or 
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10  town,   which   amounts,   as    finally   determined 

11  under  the  provisions  of  this   act,  shall  be  a 

12  charge  to  said  city  or  town  as  an  offset  against 

13  any  payments  to  be  made  from  the  treasury  of 

14  the  Commonwealth  to  said  city  or  town. 

[1873,  316,  §  7.] 

1  Sect.  94.     Said  commissioner  shall,  in  lite 

2  manner,  detennine  the  proportionate  amoimt  of 

3  tax  so  assessed  upon  shares   in  each  of  said 

4  banks,  which,  according  to  the   provisions  of 

5  sections  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen, 

6  would  be  taxable  in  each  city  or  town  in  this 

7  Commonwealth  other  than  that  in  which  the 

8  bank  is  located,  which  amounts,  as  finally  de- 

9  termined  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
10  shall  become  a  credit  to  such  city  or  town. 

[1873,  315,  §  8.] 

1  Sect.  95.     Said  commissioner  shall,  by  writ- 

2  ten  or  printed  notice,  delivered  at  the  assessors' 

3  office  or  sent  by  mail,  inform  the  assessors  of 

4  each  city  or  town  affected  thereby,  of  the  aggre- 

5  gate  amount  of  charges  and  credits  against  and 

6  in  favor  of  such  city  or  town  under  the  two 

7  preceding  sections,  as  determined  by  bun,  forth- 

8  with,  upon  the  determination  thereof.     From 
I.    9  this  determination  an  appeal  may  be  made  by 

10  said  assessors,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 

11  said  notice,  to  the  board  of  appeal  provided  for 
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12  in  section  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  which 

13  board  shall  hear  such  appeal,  decide  the  matter 

14  in  question,  and  notify  said  commissioner  and 

15  the  party  appealing  thereof,  and  their  decision 

16  shall  he  final. 

[1873,  315,  §  9.] 

1  Sect.  96.    Said  commissioner  shall,  at  the  ^°°5J''^" 

2  expiration  of  ten  days  after  notice  given,  as  '^^''^t^'"" 

3  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  or  upon  being  °^^fa,""' 

■  4  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  board  of  appeal,  ^*"'  ^'^  **' 

5  if  an  appeal  ie  made,  certify  to  the  treasurer 

6  and  receiver-general  the  aggregate  amount  of 

7  charges    mentioned  '  in    section     ninety-three 

8  against  each  city  and  town  in  the  Common- 

9  wealth,  and  also  the  aggregate  of  credits  men- 

10  tioned  in  section  ninety-four  in  favor  of  each 

11  city  or  town,  as  finally  determined  under  see- 

12  tions  ninety-three,  ninety-four  and  ninety-five, 

13  and  the  treasurer  shall  thereupon  withhold,  out 

14  of  any  sums  of  money  which  are  or  may  become 

15  payable  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  any  city  or 

16  town  against  which  a  charge  is  certified,  the 

17  amount  so  certified ;  and  shall  allow  or  pay  over 

18  to  each  city  or  town  in  favor  of  which  a  credit 

19  is  certified,  the  amount  so  certified. 

[1873,315,  §§  10,11.] 

1  Sect.  97.     In  the  adjustment  and  determina-  aiiowmcb  of 

2  tion  of  amounts  due  under  the  provisions  of  SiS™"  a' 

3  this  chapter  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  bank  i8;3,3i5,  sio. 
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4  shares,  an  allowance  of  one  per  centum  upon 

5  the  amount  so  assessed  and  collected  shall  he 

6  made  for  the  expenses  of  assessing  and  collect- 

7  ing  the  same,  and  no  city  or  town  shall  he  entitled 

8  to  any  allowance  of  credits  or  payments  under 

9  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  the 

10  taxation  of  bank  shares  or  of  corporations  having 

11  a  capital  stock  divided  into  shares,  for  the  pur- 

12  pose  of  business  and  profit,  in  any  year,  until  the 

13  assessors  thereof  shall  have  complied  with  the  re- 

14  quirements  of  the  said  provisions  of  this  chapter 

15  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  hank  shares.     Xo 

16  bank,  the  shares  in  which  are  made  taxable  by 

17  section  eighty-four,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation 

18  under  the  provisions  of  section   one  hundred 

19  and  twenty-six,  nor  shall  the  shareholders  be 

20  taxable    for   state,    county  or    town    purposes, 

21  except  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in 

22  respect  to  their  shares  therein. 

[1873,  315,  §  12,] 

1  Sect.  98.     The    amount    actually  paid  into 

2  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  in  each  year, 

3  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  on  account 

4  of  shares  in  banks  or  banking  associations,  which 

5  on  the  first  day  of  May  are  the  absolute  prop- 

6  erty  of  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for  sav- 
,  7  ings  subject  to  taxation  under  the  provisions  of 

8  section  one  hundred    and    four,  or  of  any  in- 

9  surance  corporation  which  is  subject  to  taxa- 
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10  tion  under  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred 

11  and  twenty-sis  shall  be  deducted  from  the  tax 

12  payable  under  the  provisions  of  said  sections  by 

13  such  savings  bank,  institution  for  savings  or 
14;  insurance  corporation  at  the  nest  payment  to 

15  the  Conunonwealth  after  the  assessment  of  bank 

16  shares  as  herein  provided.     The  tax  commie- 

17  sioner  may  require  a  statement  of  all  such  shares 

18  so  owned  by  any  such  savings  bank,  institution 

19  for  savings  or  insurance  corporation,  to  be  made 

20  in  a  form  approved  by  him,  and  signed  and  sworn 

21  to  by  the  treasurer  or  like  financial  officer  there- 

22  of.     He  shall,  from  such  statement  and  other  commiMionw 

'  to  determine 

23  evidence,  and  subject  to  appeal  by  such  corpora-  dwuTMl"  ^^ 

24  tion,  as  herein  provided  in  similar  eases,  deter- 

25  mine  the  amounts  to  be  deducted,  and  certify 

26  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 

27  upon  the  final  determination  thereof. 

[1873,  316,  §  13.] 

1  Sect.  99.    The  tax  commissioner  shall,  as  commiMioncr 

2  soon    as   may   be    after    the    first    Monday   in  ^o™?™,es8cd 

3  December  in  each  year,  certify  to  the  treasui-er  ists,  ais,  s  la. 

4  the  amount  assessed  and  collected  for  that  year 

5  in  respect  of  shares  in  such  banks  or  other  cor- 

6  porations  owned  absolutely  by  any  society,  dis- 

7  trict  or  institution  of  any  of  the  classes  specified 

8  in  the  third,  fourth  and  ninth  divisions  of  sec- 

9  tion  five,  and  the  treasurer  shall  thereupon  pay 
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10  over  such  amounts  to  the  corporations  owning 

11  such  shares. 

[1873,  315,  §  U.] 

1  Sect.  100.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assess- 

2  ors  of  each  city  or  town,  upon  request  of  any 

3  person  resident  in  such  city  or  town,  who  is  the 

4  owner  of  any  shares  in  such  banks  or  other  cor- 

5  porations  which,   under  the  provisions  of  the 

6  tenth    and    twelfth    divisions   of   section  five 

7  would   be    entitled   to   exemption  from    taxa- 

8  tion,  to  give  such  owner  a  certificate  setting 

9  forth  such  fact,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

10  treasurer  of  such  city  or   town,  upon  request 

11  therefor   and    the    deposit   with   him   of    euch 

12  certificate,   to    pay   over   to    such    owner    the 

13  amount  so  collected  in  respect  of  such  shares, 

14  immediately  upon  the  allowance  of  the  amount 

15  which  shall  be  made  to  euch  city  or  town  under 
IG  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  the 
17  taxation  of  bank  shares. 

[1873,  315,  §  15,] 

I    1       Sect.  101.     Shares  in  such  banks  and  other 

2  corporations   shall  be  included  in  the  returns 

3  required  to  be  made  by  the  provisions  of  section 

4  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


[1873,  315,  §  16,] 
fctaed^oVe'rudn  -1       Seot.  102.     "Whencvcr  it  shall   be  made  to 
im'iu,n<i-       2  appear  to  the  tax  commissioner  by  certificate  of 
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3  the  assessors  or  a  majority  of  them  or  other 

4  satisfactory  evidence,  that  any  tax  assessed  in 

5  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  seventh 

6  section  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty- 

7  one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 

8  and  seventy-two,  which  has  been  paid  over  or 

9  accounted  for  to  the  state  treasury  in  conformity 

10  with  said  act,  has  been  assessed  in  respect  to 

11  shares  in  banks  upon  which  the  owners  have 

12  also  been  specifically  taxed  for  the  said  year,  in 

13  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  owner  resides, 

14  for  state,  county  and  town  purposes,  the  tax 

15  commissioner   shall,  within  a  reasonable   time 

16  thereafter,  certify  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver- 

17  genei'al,  the  name  of  the  person  who  appears 

18  to  be  the  owner  of  such  shares,  and  the  amount 

19  so  paid  or  credited    in  each    case,   and    the 

20  treasurer    shall    thereupon  pay  over    to   said 

21  person  such  amount. 

KOTE. — This  section  ia  retained  because  of  the  possibility  that 
some  claims  covered  by  it  are  yet  unadjusted. 

[1873,  315,  §  18.] 

1  Sect.   103.    It    shall    be    the    duty  of  tlie  A,.o.,or.  (= 

2  assessors,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  several  cities  lai^tiM  is. 

3  and  towns,  upon  the  request  of  any  person  or 

4  persons,  who  shall  appear  from  their  records  to 

5  have  been  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  the 

6  seventh  section  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 

7  twenty-one  of  tlie   acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
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8  hundred  and  seventy-two,  or  any  other  section 

9  of  said  act,  to  give  such  person  or  persons  a 

10  certificate,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  such  assess- 

11  ment,  with  the  name  of  the  bank,  the  number  of 

12  shares  in  respect  to  which  such  assessment  was 

13  made,    and    the    amount  of    tax   so    assessed. 

14  Such  certificate  shall  be  competent  evidence  of 

15  facts  to  authorize  refunding  under  the  preeed- 

16  ing  section. 

Of  the  Taxation  oi"  Savings  Banks. 

[18G2,  224,  §  5 ;  1868,  315.] 

g-.tajjk'^  1  Sect.  104.  Every  savings  bank  and  institu- 
[g'p'roent.  2  tion  for  savings,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
ST,  §5 136.  3  tiiig  Commonwealth,  including  the  Mercantile 
^:**'  4  Savings  Institution  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall 
^'  '  5  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  a  tax, 
^^m  6  on  account  of  its  depositors,  of  three-fourths  of 
usee,  611.      ^  ^^^^  p^^  ^^^^^  pgj,  jjjjj^yni  on  the  amount  of  its 

8  deposits,  to  be  assessed,  one-half  of  said  annual 

9  tax  on  the  average  amount  of  its  deposits  for 

10  the  six  months  preceding  the  first  day  of  May, 

11  and  the    other  on  the  average    amount  of  its 

12  deposits  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  first 
t^,fstob=  13  day  of  Kovember,  and  such  tax  shall  be  paid 
"^j^'j:;.      14  semi-annually  within   ten    days    after  the  first 

15  Mondays  of  June  and  December,  each  payment 

16  to  be  an  assessment,  by  the  treasurer,  of  one- 

17  half  the  annual  percentage. 
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[1862,  224,  §§  8,  9.] 

1  Sect.  105.    Every  savings  bank  and  institu-  ^^J^l^^^;;^^ 

2  tion  for  savings  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  ^|»^^£«£|  ^_ 

3  this   state,   including  the   Mercantile    Savings  o™.^?^"""'"' 

4  Institution  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall  6emi-5§8,a. 

5  annually  on  or  before  the  second  Mondays  of 

6  May  and  November,  make  to  the  treasurer  of 

7  the  Commonwealth  a  return,  signed  and  sworn 

8  to  by  its  president  and  treasurer,  of  the  amount 

9  of  its   deposits  on  the  first  days  of  May  and 

10  November  of  each   year,  and  of  the    average 

11  amount  of  its  deposits  for  the  six  months  next 

12  preceding  each  of  said  days.    Every  eueh  cor-  penalty  for  n.g. 
1-3  poration  neglecting  to  make  such  return  shall 

M  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  each  day  of  such  neglect; 

15  and  any  such  corporation  that  wilfully  makes 

16  false    statements  in  any  such  return,  shall  be 

17  liable  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 

18  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

[1863,  224,  §  n.] 

1  Sect.  106.     Every  corporation  or  association  PonaUies  on 

2  of  persons  neglecting  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  SegiecfSi'ww 

3  bv   section   one    hundred    and    four    shall    be  m\  va. 

4  liable   for  the  same    with  costs   and  interest,  Itomms-sm. 

5  in  an    action    of    contract,    iu  the    name    of 

6  the  Commonwealth  at  the  suit  of  the  treasurer; 

7  and  shall  be  farther  liable,  on  the  application  of 

8  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  therefor,  to 

9  any  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial 
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10  court,  to  injunction  restraining  said  corporation 

11  or  association,  and  the  agents  thereof,  from  any 

12  further  prosecution  of  its  business,  until  all  such 

13  taxes  with  costs  and  interest  shall  be  fully  paid. 

[1862,  224,  §  12.] 

1  Sect.  107.     All    deposits    taxed    under  eec- 

2  tion  one  hundred   and    four   shall   be   other- 

3  ■wise  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  current 
?c''J]iI"i^"a'8i\'-  4  year  in  which  the  tas  Is  paid;  and  no  savings 
rr&V  iss  16ft-  ^  bank  shall  be  required  to  make  any  return  of 
3^2,224,511.  6  deposits  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
87o;  m.           7  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  and  one  hundred 

8  and  fifty-second  sections  of  chapter  fifty-seven 

9  of  the  General  Statutes,  so  long  as  this  tax  is 
10  imposed  by  law. 

Of  the  Taxation"  of  Insueancb  Companies. 

[1878,  Ul,  §  1.] 

eS-^'poo^P?"  1  Sect.  108.  Every  fire,  marinCj  fire  and  ma- 
Im^ao&Tli-  ^  y'l^e,  and  other  insurance  company,  incorporated 
mU.*'"'""  3  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  except 
m'  wi'  ^  ^^^^  insurance  companies,  and  except  such  com- 

S73;wi,§i.       5  panics  as  are  subject  to  taxation  on  their  corpo- 

6  rate  franchise  under  the  provision  of  this  chapter, 

7  shall,  as  hereinafter  provided,  annually  pay  a  tax 

8  or  excise  of  one  per  centum  on  all  premiums 

9  received  during  the  year  for  insurance,  whether 

10  in  cash  or  in  notes  absolutely  payable,  and  one 

11  per  centum  on  all  assessments  made  upon  policy- 
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12  holders  by  such  company:  provided,  however, 

13  that  in  the  assessment  of  such  tax,  premiums 

14  received  in  other  states  where  they  are  sabject 

15  to  a  lite  tax,  shall  not  be  included. 

Note. — "  Taxation  on  their  corporate  franchise,"  etc.,  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,"  etc.,  in  the  original  section, 

[1873, 141,  §  2.J 

1  Sect.  109.     Every  fire,  marine,  fire  and  ma-  oftBoperc, 

2  rine,  and  other  insurance  company,  corporation,  oUier'swwB^ 

3  association  or  partnership,  which  is  incorporated      '    ' 

4  or  associated  by  authority  of  any  other  state  of 

5  the  United  States,  shall,  as  hereinafter  provided, 

6  annually  pay  a  tax  or  excise  upon  all  premiums 

7  charged  or  received  on  contracts  made  in  this 

8  Commonwealth  for  the  insurance  of  property 

9  or  interests  therein,  or  received  or  collected  by 

10  agents  in  this  Commonwealth,  at  the  rate  of  two 

11  per  centum,  and  at  such  greater  rate,  if  any,  as 

12  shall  be  equal  to  the  highest  rate  imposed  dur- 

13  ing  the  year  by  the  laws  of  such  other  state 

14  upon  insurance  companies  incorporated  by  au- 

15  thority  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  upon  their 
]  G  agents,  when  doing  business  in  such  state. 

[1873,  141,  §  3.] 

1  Sect.  110.    Every  life  insurance  company,  upon iifeinst 

2  corporation,  association  or  partnership,  incorpo-  otoer^sSSi'. 

3  rated  or  associated  by  authority  of  any  other  ^*'^'"^'*^' 

4  state  of  the  United  States,  by  the  laws  of  which 
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5  state  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  premium  receipts 

6  of  life  insurance  companies  chartered  by  this 

7  Commonwealth,  doing  business  in  such  state,  or 

8  upon  their  agents,  shall  annually,  so  long  as 

9  such  laws  continue  in  force,  pay  a  tax  or  excise 

10  upon  all  premiums  charged  or  received  upon 

11  contracts  made  in  this  Commonwealth,  at  a  rate 

12  equal  to  the  highest  rate  imposed  during  the 

13  year  upon  life  insurance  companies  chartered 

14  by  this  Commonwealth,  or  their  agents,  doing 

15  business  in  such  other  state. 

[1873,  141,  §  4.] 

off^rpfrcent.  1  Sect.  111.  Evcrv  firc,  marine,  firc  aud  ma- 
i'lKSSS  2  rine,  and  other  insurance  company,  corporation, 
E™£l.'d.'  3  association  or  partnership,  incorporated  or  asso- 
""•'"■"•       4  ciated  under  the  laws  of  any  government  or 

5  state  other  than  one  of  the  United  States,  shall, 

6  as  hereinafter  provided,  annually  pay  a  tax  of 

7  four  per  centum  upon  ah  premiums  charged  or 

8  received  on  contracts  made  in  this  Common- 

9  wealth  for  insurance,  or  received  or  collected 

10  by  agents   in  this   Commonwealth;  provided, 

11  however,  that  whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to 

12  the  satisfaction  of  the  tax  commissioner  that 

13  any  such  company,  corporation,  association  or 

14  partnership,  has,  during  the  whole  term  for  which 

15  the  tax  is  to  be  assessed,  kept  deposited  with 

16  the  insurance  or  other  departments  of  any  state 

17  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 
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18  resident  in  and  citizens  of  such  states,  for  the 

19  general  benefit  and  security  of  all  policy-holders 

20  residing  in  the  United    States,  securities    ap- 

21  proved  by  the  insurance  commissioner,  of  the 

22  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 

23  have  been  at  all  times  available  for  the  payment 

24  of  losses  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  tax  upon 

25  the  premiums  of  such  company,  under  this  eec- 

26  tion,  shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  two  per 

27  centum.     The  certificate  of  the  insurance  com- 

28  missioner  may  be  received  by  the  tax  commie- 

29  sioner  as  sufficient  evidence  that  such  securities 

30  have  been  so  deposited. 

[1873, 141,  §  6.] 

1  Sect.  112.     In  determining   the    amount  of* 

2  tax  due    under    the   four  preceding    sections  is 

3  there  shall    be   deducted  in  each    case,    from 

4  the  full  amount  of  premiums  and  assessments, 

5  unused  balances  on  notes  taten  for  premiums 

6  on  open  policies,  aU  sums  paid  for  return  pre- 

7  miums  on  eaneclled  policies,  and  all  sums  actu- 

8  ally  paid  to  other  insurance  companies  incorpo- 

9  rated  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 

10  to  the  agents  of  foreign  companies,  for  re-in- 

11  surance  on  risks,  for  which  a  tax  on  the  premium 

12  would  be  due,  had  no  re-insurance  been  effected : 

13  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 

14  so  construed  as  to  allow  dividends  in  scrip  or 
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15  otherwise,  in  etook,  mutual  or  mixed  oompanieB, 

16  to  be  considered  return  premiums. 

[1873,  UI,  5  6  ] 

r^...a],..a-    1       Sect.  U3.    Like  fines,   fees,   penalties,  de- 

K».'iot'S.     2  posits,  obligations  and  prohibitions  (not  being 

iffra,ur5V       3  less  in  amount  than  those  required  by  other 

4  provisions   of  law  of  this   Commonwealth  in 

6  similar  cases)  are  jmposod  upon  and  required 
G  of  all  insurance  companies,  corporations,  asso- 

7  ciations  and  partnerships,  incorporated  or  asso- 

8  elated  by  authority  of  any  other  state  of  the 

9  United  States  doing  insurance  business  in  this 

10  state,  and  their  agents  doing  business  for  or 

11  with  them,  as  are  or  shall  hereafter  be,  by  law 

12  of  such  state,  imposed  upon  companies  Incorpo- 

13  rated  by  this  state,  or  upon  their  agents,  doing 

14  insurance  business  in  such  state.     Compliance 

15  with  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  of  this 

16  section  as  to  deposits,  obligations  and  prohlhl- 

17  tlons,  may  be  enforced,  and  all  such  lines,  fees 

18  and  penalties  may  bo  collected  by  Information 

19  brought  in  the  supremo  judicial  court  by  the 

20  attorney-general  at  the  relation  of  the  insurance 

21  commissioner,  and  upon  such  information,  and 

22  upon  a  request  therefor,  the  eoiu-t  shall  issue  an 

23  injunetion  restraining  the  further  prosecution 

24  of  the  business  of  such  company,  corporation, 

25  asBoclatiou,  partnership,  or  agent  named  there- 

26  in,  until  such  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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27  and  until  such  fines,  fees,  and  penalties  are  paid, 

28  with  costs  and  interest. 

[1873,  Hi,  §  7.] 
1       Sect.  114.     Every  company,  which,  by  the  ^""f™'^'  ^"^ 
3  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  eight  is  miHrns'^Jiwa, 

3  required  to  pay  a  tax,  shall,  between  the  first  'j^-""^^^  „ 

4  and  fifteenth  days  of  November,  in  each  year, 

5  cause  to  be  made  to  the  tax  commissioner  a 

6  return,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  its  secretary, 

7  or  other  officer  cognizant  of  the  facts,  which 

8  shall   set   forth  the  amount   insured  by   said 

9  company,  the  premiums  received  and  asscss- 

10  ments  collected  during  the  year  ending  with 

11  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  then  next  pre- 

12  ceding.     Every  agent  of  any  company,  corpo- 

13  ration,    association    or    partnership,    which    is 

14  incorporated  or  associated  by  authority  of  any 

15  government  other    than   this    Commonwealth, 
IG  doing  or  authorized  to  do  insurance  business 

17  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  between  the  first 

18  and  fifteenth  days  of  November,  in  each  year, 

19  make  to  the  tax  commissioner  a  return,  signed 

20  and    sworn    to  by  him,  containing  the  names 

21  of  every  such  company,   corporation,  associa- 

22  tion  or  partnership,   for  which  he  has   acted 

23  as  agent  during  any  part  of  the  year  ending 

24  with  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  then  next 

25  preceding,  with   the    amount  insured   by  him, 

26  the  premiums  received,  and  assessments  col- 
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27  lected  by  him,  or  by  bis  authority,  for  each 

28  such  company,  corporation,  association  or  part- 

29  norship,    during    such   year;   but    such   agents 

30  only  of  life-insurance  companies  are  required 

31  to  make  return  as  are  not  accountable  to  any 

32  other  agent  in  this   Commonwealth  for  pre- 

33  miums  received. 

34  Such  returns  shall  contain  a  statement  of 

35  the   whole   amount   of  premiums   charged   or 

36  received  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  each  company, 

37  corporation,  association  or  partnership,  either 

38  in  cash  or  notes  absolutely  payable,  and  the 

39  amount    claimed    as    a    deduction    therefrom, 

40  under  any  of  the  provisions   of  this  chapter 

41  specifying  the  whole  amount  so  claimed,  and 

42  also   the  classes  of  deductions  and  amount  of 

43  each  class. 

[1873, 141,  §  8.] 

»      1       Sect.    115.     The    tax    commissioner    shall, 

2  thereupon,  upon  such  statements,  and  on  such 

3  other  evidence  as  he  may  obtain,  proceed  to 

4  assess  upon  such  companies,  corporations,  as- 
6  soclations  and  partnerships,  and  their  agents, 

6  the  taxes  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  the 

7  sections  of  this  chapter  from  one  hundred  and 

8  eight  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  both  in- 

9  elusive,  and  shall  forthwith,  upon  making  such 

10  assessment,  forward  written  or  printed  notices 

11  to   such  companies,   or   their   agents,   in  this 

12  Commonwealth,  stating  the  amoimts  so  deter- 
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13  mined  by  him  to  be  payable  by  each   eom- 

14  pany,  corporation,   association,  partnership   or 

15  agent,  as  the  case  may  be.     Such  taxes  shall  ^'o^Iij"' 

16  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general 

17  on  the  tenth  day  of  December  next  succeod- 

18  ing   the    time   fixed   in    the   preceding  section 

19  for  making  the  statement  therein  required. 

20  The   tax   commissioner   shall,  on   or  before 

21  such  tenth  day  of  December,  deliver   to    the 

22  treasurer  and  receiver-general  a  certificate  set- 

23  ting  forth  the  names  of  every  such  company, 

24  corporation,  association,  partnership  and  agent, 

25  xipon  whom  such  tax  has  then  been  assessed; 

26  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  make  certificate  of 

27  any   further   assessments,    if  any,    as   may   be 

28  made  after  that  date.     All  sueh  taxes,  whether  onpaidts 

29  assessed  before  or  after  the  tenth  day  of  De- 

30  cember,    shall    bear    interest    from  .that    date 

31  until  they  are  paid,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per 

32  centum  per  annum. 

[1873,  Ul,  §  9,] 

1  Sect.    116.      Every    company,    corporatii 

2  association,  partnership  and  agent,   failing  to  '^"^' 

3  make   the   return  required  by  the  provisions 

4  of  the  sections  of  this  chapter  from  one  hundred 

5  and  eight  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  both 

6  inclusive,    shall    forfeit  twenty-five  dollars  for 

7  such    default;    and    continuing    in    such    fail- 

8  ure  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  a  written 
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9  or  printed  notice  thereof,   authorized  by  the 

10  tax  commissioner,  has  been   deposited  in  the 

11  post-office,    postage    paid,    and    addressed   to 

12  such  company,  corporation,  association,  part- 

13  nership  or  agent,  sliall  bo  subject  to  a  further 

14  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  in  addi- 

15  tion,    the    company,    corporation,    association, 

16  or  agent,  bo  failing,  shall  be  liable,  upon  in- 

17  formation  by  the  attorney-general,  at  the  rela- 

18  tion  of  the   tax  commissioner,   to  injunction, 

19  restraining  it    or    him,   as  the   case  may  be, 

20  from  transacting  the  business  of  sueh   com- 

21  pany,   corporation,   association   or  partnership 

22  in  this  Commonwealth,  until  such  returns  are 

23  made. 

24  If    any    such    return    contains    statements 

25  which  are  false,  and  are  known,  or  which  by 

26  the   exercise   of  reasonable   care    might   have 

27  been  known  to  the  agent  making  it,  or  to  the 

28  officers  making  it,  to  bo   so,  such  agent  or 

29  corporation  shall  be  liable  for  the  amount  of 

30  tax  thereby  lost  to  the  Commonwealth,  and, 

31  in  addition,  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five 

32  hundred  or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

1.    33  Such    penalties    may   be   rceoYered   by    an 

34  action  of  tort,  brought  at  the  instance  of  the 

35  treasurer    against    the    company,    corporation, 

36  association,  partnership  or  agent   in  default; 

37  and    no    such    company,    corporation,    assoeia- 

38  tion,  partnership  or  agent   shall  be  hable  to 
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39  the  money  penalties  imposed  by  this  section, 

40  if  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  return  was 

41  duly  made   and  deposited  by   said   agent  in 

42  the    post-offlce,    postage    paid,    and    properly 

43  directed   to   the    tax   commissioner,   and   that 

44  there  was  no  neglect  on  his  part. 

[1873,  14!,  §  10,] 

1  Sect.  117.    Every  insurance  company  incor-  f°"P''^J.^iff^, 

2  porated  by  authority  of  this    Commonwealth,  ^sts'^i,  5 10. 

3  and  every  such  company,  corporation,  associa- 

4  tion  or  partnership,  incorporated  or  associated 

5  by   authority    of  any    other   state    or  govem- 

6  mcnt,  shall  be   liable  for  the  full  amount  of 

7  all  taxes   so  assessed  upon  the  premiums  or 

8  assessments   received  by  such    company,    cor- 

9  poration,  association  or  partnership,  or  by  its 

10  agents;    and   each    agent  of   any   such    com- 

11  pany,  corporation,  association   or  partnership, 

12  incorporated  or  associated  by  authority  of  any 

13  state    or    government    other    than    this    Com- 

14  monwealth,  shall  also  be  liable  for  the  amount 

15  assessed  upon  premiums  and  assessments  re- 

16  ceived  by  him,  which,  with  interest  at  the  rate 

17  of  twelve  per  centum  per  annum,  may  be  recov- 

18  ered  in  an  action  of  contract  brought  in  the 

19  name  of  the    Commonwealth.     Such    corpora- 

20  tioD,  company,  association  or  partnership,  shall 

21  be    further    liable,    upon    information    by    the 

22  attorney-general  at  the  relation  of  the  treas- 
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23  urei"   and    receiver-general,   to    injunction   re- 

24  straining  said  company,  corporation,  association 

25  or  partnership,  and  the  agents    thereof,  from 

26  the   further   prosecution  of  its  business,  until 

27  all  taxes  due  as  aforesaid,  with  costs  and  in- 

28  terest,   are  fully  paid.    Any  return  made,  or 

29  tax  paid  by  an  agent,  shall  be  a  discharge  to 

30  that  extent,  of  the  company,  corporation,  asso- 

31  ciation    or    partnership,   from    its    liability  to 

32  make   a  return  or  pay  a.  tax  under  the  pro- 

33  visions  of  this  chapter  contained  in  the  sections 

34  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to  one  hundred 

35  and  twenty-one,  both  inclusive. 

[1873,  141,  §  11,] 

1  Sect.  118.     No  person  shall,  as  agent  of  any 

2  insurance  company,  corporation,  association  or 

3  partnership,    not    incorporated    or    associated 

4  under  the  laws  of  this  'Commonwealth,  make  or 

5  procure  to  be  made,  any  insurance  in  this  Com- 

6  monwealth,  until  he  has  given  a  bond  to  the 

7  treasurer  and  receiver-general  of  the  Common- 

8  wealth,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved 

9  by  said  treasurer,  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 

10  dollars,  witli  condition  that  he  will  make  all  the 

11  returns,  and  pay  all  taxes,  fines  and  penalties, 

12  which,  by  the  provisions   of  any   law   of  this 

13  Commonwealth,    he    is    or    shall   hereafter    be 

14  required  to  make  and  pay,    according    to  the 

15  requirements  of  such  laws.     Any  person  mak- 
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16  ing  insurance,  or  causing  or  procuring  insnr-  Penalty. 

17  ance  to  be  made,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 

18  of  this    section,    shall  be   liable    to  pay  a  fine 

19  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars:  p^o~  ^^■^'^^^t" 

20  vided,  however,  as  to  agents  in  this  Common-  9u"aH"e'iSi°' 

21  wealth,  of  life-insurance  companies  incorporated 

22  or  associated    by  authority  of   any   state   or 

23  government  other    than    this   Commonwealth, 

24  that  such  agent  or  agents,  only,  of  such  life-in- 

25  surance  companies,  shall  give  the  bond  required 

26  by  this  section,  as  are  not  accountable  to  any 

27  agent  in  this  state  for  premiums  received. 

[1873,  Ul,  §  ]2.] 

1  Sect.  119.    If  at  any  time  the  treasurer  and  "^^^'^"^"f 

2  receiver-general  shall  become  satisfied  that  any  J^^  iu_  j  j^ 

3  bond  already  filed  with  him  under  the  provisions 
4:  of  any  law    of   this    Commonwealth,   by    any 

5  agent  or  general  agent  of  any  insurance  com- 

6  pany,   corporation,  association  or  partnership, 

7  has  become  insufficient  as  a  security,  whether 

8  from   death,  removal  from  the  state,  or  pecu- 

9  niary    insufficiency    of   the    sureties,    he    shall 

10  require  such   agent  to  file  a  new  bond  with 

11  another  surety  or  sureties,  with  like  conditions. 

12  The  same  penalties  and  prohibitions  shall  apply  penj.ifyfornot 

'■  "^  '-^  ''    aiing  new  bond. 

13  to  any  agent,  general  agent  and  company,  cor- 

14  poration,  association  or  partnership  falling,  for 

15  the  space  of  ten  days  after  notice,  to  file  such 
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16  new  bond,  as  are  or  shall  be  provided  by  law, 

17  for  failure  or  neglect  to  file  the  original  bond. 

[1873,  Ul,  §  13.] 

^mra1»"l^  1  Sect.  120.  The  duties  required  by  the 
"dChi^'^pT  2  twelve  preceding  sections  to  be  performed  by 
i8M.2B3,si2.  3  the  tax  commissioner  may  be  performed  by 
1873.111,  {13.      ^  j^.^  deputy,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 

5  section  eighty-three. 

[1873, 141,  §  U.] 
Lsw8  i^!«Lve  X  Sect.  121.  All  general  laws  relating  to  the 
l^iytl^l\i°  2  duties,  obligations,  prohibitions  and  penalties 
iiEudf"^  3  appertaining  to  insurance  companies  ineor- 
ESSl  ^  porated  by  authority  of  this  Commonwealth, 
oTss  5  and  all  laws  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 

iffia,  ui,  §  14.  .     .  .  -,    ,.         ,,         , 

6  the  msuranee  commissioner  ju  relation  thereto, 

7  shall,  except  as  provided  in  the  thirteen  preeed- 

8  ing  sections,  apply  to  any  company,  corpora- 

9  tlon,     association,    partnership    or    individual, 

10  doing  any  kind  of  insurance  business  in  this 

11  Commonwealth,  by  whatever   authority  incor- 

12  porated,  formed  or  associated. 

Of  tub   Taxation  oi-  Certain  other  Coepo- 

BATIOK"S. 

[1865,  283,  §  3.] 

conmrationB.      1       Sect.  122.    Evcry  corporation  chartered  by 

^"J?"t™k-     2  this    Commonwealth,    or   organized   under  the 

"'  ^        3  general  laws,  for  purposes  of  business  or  profit, 
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4  having  a  capital  stoct  divided  into  shares,  es-  g^;^^ 

5  cepting  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  and  except  ^^.  gi! 

6  thosespecifiedinseetiononehundredandtwcnty-  ^^'^"'-^ 

7  nine,  shall  annually  .between  the  first  and  the  tenth 

8  day  of  May,  return  to  said  commissioner,  under 

9  the  oath  of  its  treasurer,  a  complete  list  of  its 

10  shareholders,  with  their  places  of  residence,  the 

11  number  of  shares  belonging  to  each  on  the  first 

12  day  of  May,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 

13  corporation,  its  place  of  business,  the  par  value 

14  and  the  market  value  of  the  shares  on  said  first 

15  day  of  May.     Such  return  shall,  in  the  case  of 
IG  stock  held  as  collateral  security,  state  not  only 

17  the  name  of  the  person  holding  the  same,  but 

18  also  the  name  of  the  pledger  and  his  residence. 

19  The  retxirns  shall  also  contain  a  statement  in 

20  detail  of  the  works,  structures,  real  estate  and 

21  machinery  owned  by  said  corporation,  and  eub- 

22  jeet  to  local  taxation  within  the  Commonwealth, 

23  and  the  location  and  value  thereof.    Railroad 

24  and  telegraph  companies  shall  return  the  whole 

25  length  of  their  lines,  and  the  length  of  so  much 

26  of  their  lines  as  is  without  the  Commonwealth. 

27  Other  corporations,  except  those  embraced  in 

28  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  shall  also 

29  return  the  amount,  value  and  location   of  all 

30  works,    structures,  real    estate  and    machinery 

31  owned  by  them  and  subject   to  local  taxation 

32  without  the  Commonwealth. 
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[18G6,591,§  1.] 

;-    1       Sect.  123.    Any  corporation  which  shall  fail 
''    2  to  make  any  of  tlie  returns  required  by  tlie  pro- 

3  visions  of  [sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-two, 

4  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  one  hundred  and 

5  twenty-nine,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  this 

6  chapter,]  shall  be  liable,  on  application  of  the 

7  tax  commissioner  therefor  to  any  of  the  justices 

8  of  the  supremo  judicial  court,  to  injunction  re- 

9  staining  said  corporation  and  the  agents  thereof, 

10  from  the  further  prosecution  of  its  business, 

11  until  the  returns  required  by  law  shall  be  made. 

Note. — The  words  included  in  brackets  are  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  words,  "  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  tie  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,"  in  the  original  section. 

[1865,  2S3,  g  2.] 

■.    1       Sect.  124.    Every  guardian  who  holds,  or 
^    2  whose  ward  holds  stoct  in  any  corporation,  and 

3  every  executor,  administrator  or  other  person, 

4  who  holds  in  trust  any  such  stock,  shall,  between 

5  the  first  and  the  tenth  day  of  May  in  each  year, 

6  return   under   oath  to    said  commissioner,  the 

7  names  and  residences  on  the  first  day  of  that 

8  month,  of  themselves  and  all  such  wards  or 

9  other  persons  to  whom  any  portion  of  the  in- 

10  eomc  from  such  stock  is  payable,  the  number  of 

11  shares  of  stock  so  held,  and  the  name  and  loca- 

12  tion  of  the  corporation  in  which  they  are  held. 

13  Every  copartnership  shall,  between  the  first 

14  and  the  tenth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  make  a 
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15  like  return,  stating  the  amount  of  such  stock 

16  owned  by  the  firm,  and  the  names  and  residences 

17  of  all  tlie  partners,  and  the  proportional  interest 

18  or  ownership  of  each  partner  in  said  stpek. 

[1865,  283,  §  4.] 

1  Sect.  125.     The  tax  commissioner  shall  as-  co.h« 

2  certain,  from  the  returns  or  otherwise,  the  true  "^mi« 

3  market  value  of  the  shares  of  each  corporation  jsm.  so 

4  included  in  the  provisions  of  section  one  hun- 

5  dred  and  twenty-two,  and  shall  estimate  there- 

6  from  the  fair   cash   valuation    of   all    of   said 

7  shares  constituting  the  capital  stock  of  sneh 

8  corporation  on  the  first  day  of  May  next  pre- 

9  ceding,  which  shall  be  taken  as  the  true  value 

10  of  its  corporate  franchise  for  the  j^urposes  of 

11  this  chapter. 

12  He  shall  also  ascertain   and  determine  the 

13  value  and  amount  of  all  real  estate  and  ma- 

14  chinery  owned  by  each  corporation,  and  subject 

15  to  local  taxation,  and  to  the  deductions  herein- 

16  .after  provided;  and  for  this  purpose  he  may 

17  take  the  amount  or  value  at  which  such  real 

18  estate  and  machinery  are  assessed  at  the  place 

19  where  the  same  are  located  as  the  true  amount 

20  or  value;  but  such  local  assessment  shall  not 

21  be   conclusive   of   the  true    amount  or  value 

22  thereof. 

[1865,  283,  §  5.] 

1  Sect.  126.    Every  coi-poration  embraced  in  ^^  t« 

2  section    one    hundred    and    twenty-two,    shall  \f^]  \l 
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3  aniinally  pay  a  tax  upon  its  corporate  fran- 

4  cllise  at  a  valuation  thereof,  equal  to  the  aggre- 

5  gate  value  of  the  shares  in  its  capital  stoct,  as 

6  determined  in  the  preceding  section,  after  mat- 

7  ing  the  deductions  provided  for  in  tliis  section, 

8  at  a  rate  determined  by  an  appoi-tionment  of 

9  the  whole  amount    of  money  to  be  raised  by 

10  taxation  upon  property  in  the  Commonwealth 

11  during  the  same  current  year,  as  retm-ned  by 

12  the   assessors  of  tlie  several  cities  and  towns 

13  under  section  forty-eight,  upon  the  aggregate 

14  valuation  of  all    the  cities  and   towns    in    the 

15  Commonwealth    for    the    preceding    year,    as 

16  returned  under  section  thirty-eight:  provided, 

17  that  in   case    the    return   from    any    city    or 

18  town     shall     not    be    received    prior    to     the 

19  twentieth   day  of  Augu,st,   the  amount  raised 

20  by  taxation    in   said  city   or    town    the   pre- 

21  ceding  year,  as   certified  to   the   secretary  of 

22  the   Commonwealth,   may  be   adopted  for  the 

23  pui-pose  of  this  determination;    and  provided, 

24  furtJier,  that  the  amount  of  tax  assessed  upon 

25  polls  the  preceding  year,  as  certified  to  the  scc- 
20  retary  of  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  taken  as 

27  the  amount  of  poll-tax  to  be  deducted  from  the 

28  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  for  the 

29  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  raised 

30  by  taxation  upon  property.     Froratlic  valua- 

31  tion,  ascertained  and  determined  as  aforesaid, 

32  there  shall  be  deducted, — Mrst,  in  case  of  rail- 
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33  road  and  telegraph  companies,  whose  lines  os- 

34  tcncl  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth, 

35  such  portion  of  the  whole  valuation  of  their 

36  capital  stock,  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  as  is  pro- 

37  portional  to  the  length  of  that  part  of  their  line 

38  lying  without  the  Commonwealth ;  and  also  an 

39  amount  equal  to  the  value,,  as  determined  by 

40  the  tax  commissioner,  of  their  real  estate  and 

41  machinery  located  and  subject  to  local  taxation 

42  within  the  Commonwealth:  Second,  in  case  of 

43  other  corporations,  included  in  section  one  hun- 

44  dred  and  twenty-two,  an  amount  equal  to  the 

45  value,  as  determined  by  the  tax  commissioner, 

46  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  subject  to 

47  local  taxation,  wherever  situated. 

[1805,283.  §C.] 

1  Sect.  127.    In   case  the  value  of  the  real  ^^^^^^1^°^ 

2  estate  and  machinery  located  within  the  Com-  "rVs™rJiTof 

3  monwealth,  of  any  corporation,  as  determined  °L™"i!ifii"!i8 

4  by  the  commissioner,  shall  be  less  than  the  value  \mliii,i6. 

5  as  determined  by  the  assessors  of  the  city  or 

6  town  where  such  real  estate  or  machinery  is 

7  taxable,  said  commissioner  shall  notify  the  eor- 

8  poration  of  such  determination,  and  if  said  cor- 

9  poration  shall  not,  within  one  month  from  the 

10  date  of  such  notice,  make  application  to  said 

11  assessors  for  an  abatement,  and  shall  not,  in 

12  case  of  the  refusal  of  said  assessors  to  grant  an 

13  abatement,  forthwith  prosecute  an  appeal  in  ac- 
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14  cordance  witli  the  provisions  of  section  eixty- 

15  nine,  and  give  notice  tliereof  to  the  tax  com- 

16  missionei",    such    determination   shall   be    con- 

17  elusive     upon     said     corporation.       The     tax 

18  commissioner  may  appear  before  the  county 

19  commissioners  and  be  heard  upon  any  appeal 

20  made  to  them^  and  the  decision  of  the  county 

21  eommiesioners   shall   be   conclusive   as  to  the 

22  value. 

[1865.  283,  §7.] 

^I^m'^a-  1  Sect.  128.  Every  corporation  or  association 
fartifefai^""  2  chartered  or  organized  elsewhere,  which  shall 
h^.^'mmb.  3  own,  or  control  and  use,  under  lease  or  other- 
iaM;29i:*''       4  wise,  any  line  of  telegraph  within  this  Commou- 

5  wealth,  shall  be  required  to  mate  all  the  returns 

6  prescribed  in  section  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

7  two  to  be  made  by  telegraph  companies  within 

8  the  Commonwealth,  excepting  the  list  of  its 

9  shareholders;  and  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  at 

10  the  same  rate,  and  to  be  ascertained  and  deter- 

11  mined  in  the  same  manner    as  is  provided  in 

12  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  ;    and  all 

13  telegraph  lines  controlled  and  used  by  such 

14  corporation  or  association  within  this  Common- 

15  wealth,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 

16  taken  and  considered  as  part  of  its  own  lines. 

[1865,  298,  §  8.] 
J^jlV'^rd^      1       Sect.  129.     Every  corporation  chartered  by 
thoBuwrr"      2  this  Commonwealth,   or   organized   under  the 
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3  general   laws,    for   the   purpose    of   engaging,  t=haticrea  ei«e- 

4  without  the  .limits  of  the  Commonwealth,   in  isq^'ms.Tio. 

5  the  business  of  coal  mining  or  other  mining,  so  Mias. 'us. 

6  quarrying  or  extracting  carbonaceous  oils  from 

7  the  earth,  or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 

8  selling  or  holding  mines  or  lands  without  the 

9  Commonwealth;  and  every  such    company  or 

10  association,  incorporated  elsewhere,  and  having 

11  an  office  or  place  of  business  within  the  Com- 

12  monwealth,  for   the  direction  of  its    affairs  or 

13  transfer  of  shares,  shall,  semi-annually,  between 

14  the  first  and  the  tenth  day  of  June  and  Deeem- 

15  ber,  make  a  return,  under  the  oath  of  its  treas- 

16  urer  or  president,  to  the  tax  commissioner,  of 

17  the  whole  amount  of  its  capital  etoclc,  as  fixed 

18  by  the  corporation,  on  the  first  day  respectively 

19  of  May  and  November  next  preceding,  and  pay 

20  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  a  tax  of 

21  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  said  capital 

22  stock  at  the  par  thereof.    All  officers  of  such  cor- 

23  poration,  and  other  persons  assuming  to  repre- 

24  sent  such  corporation  within  the  Commonwealth, 

25  by  having  charge  of  its  affairs,  or  of  books  for 

26  the  transfer  of  its  shares,  shall  severally  be  per- 

27  sonally  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 

28  under  this  section  upon  said  corj^oration,  if  the 

29  same  shall  not  be  paid  by  the  corporation.     The 

30  capital  stock  of  any  coi-poration  established  in 

31  this  Commonwealth,  subject  to  taxation  under 

32  this  section,  shall  not  be  reduced  except  upon 
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33  application  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  sitting 

34  in  any  county.    In  case  of  such  appUcation, 

35  written  notice  shall  be  giyen  to  the  tax  commis- 

36  sioner  and  attorney-general  of  the  Common- 

37  wealth,  ten  days  at  least  before  the  hearing. 

[1868,  28S,  §  9  1  1866,  291,  §  2.] 

1      Sect.  130.    Every  corporation  mentioned  in 

"    2  the  preceding  section,  except  those  incorporated 

3  under  the    authority  of  states  other  than  this 

i  Commonwealth,  shall  annually  on  or  before  the 

5  tenth  day  of  June,  submit  to  the  tax  oommis- 

6  sioner  a  report  of  the  business  of  the  corporation 

7  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  March 

8  next  preceding,  which  report  shall  be  signed 

9  and  sworn  to  by  its  treasurer  and  a  majority  of 

10  its    directors,    and    shall    contain    a   full    and 

11  accurate   statement  of   the  property  held  by 

12  such  corporation,  and  of  all  the  receipts   and 

13  expenditures  during  said  year  in  or  on  account 

14  of  its  business,   and  of  all   products  thereof. 

15  Said  report  shall  contain  such  details  as  shall 

16  be  prescribed  by  the  tax  commissioner,  who 

17  shall  furnish  to  each  corporation  blank  forms 

18  therefor. 

[1865,  283,  ?  10.] 

:..     1       Sect.  131.      The    tax    commissioner    shall, 
'•      2  from  such  report  or  otherwise,  ascertain   and 

3  determine  the  net  profits  or  gains  of  each  eor- 

4  poration,  from  whom  a  report  is  required  under 
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5  the  preceding  section,  during  the  year  aforesaid, 

6  from  its  property  and  business;  and  shall  assess 

7  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  thereof. 

[1865,  283,  §  11.] 

1  Sect.  132.      The    tax    commissioner    shall,  ^"S'T*""* 

2  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  first  Monday  in  il^m.  Hi. 

3  August,  notify  the  treasurer  of  each  corpora-      '   ^'^^ 

4  tion  liable  thereto,  of  the   amount  of  its  tax 

5  under    sections   one  hundred    and    twenty-six, 

6  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred 

7  and  thirty-one,  to  become  due  and  payable  to 

8  the   treasurer   of   the    Commonwealth    within 

9  thirty    days    from    the    date    of    such    notice: 

10  provided,  that  it  shall  not  be  due  and  payable 

11  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  November.     Such 

12  notice   shall    also  state    that    within   ten   days 

13  after  the    date  thereof,   the   said    coiporation 

14  may  apply  for  a  con-ection  of  said  tax,  and  be 

15  heard    thereon    before    the    board    of    appeal 

16  hereinafter  established. 


[1865,  283,  §  13,] 

1  Sect.  133.     The  treasurer  and  auditor,  to- bom^  ^  appe. 

2  gother  with  one  member  of  the  council  to  be  irBd™"™"'' 

3  named  by  the  governor,  shall  constitute  a  board  ''^^  ^^'  ^  "" 

4  of  appeal,  to  which  board  any  party  aggrieved 

5  by  the  decision  of  said  tax  commissioner  upon 

6  any    matter    arising   under    this   chapter   may 

7  apply  within   ten  days   after   notice   of   such 
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8  decision.     Upon  such  appeal  said  board  shall, 

9  as  soon  as  may  be,  give  a  hearing  to  such  party, 

10  and  shall  thereupon  decide  the  matter  in  ques- 

11  tion,  which  decision  shall  be  final. 

Note,— It  may  be  doubtful  whethor  the  -words, "  matter  arising 
under  this  chapter,"  are  not  broader  than  the  words  "  matter  arising 
under  this  act,"  in  the  original  section. 

[1866,  283,  §  14.] 

1  Sect.  134.    Any  guardian,  executor,  admin- 

2  istrator,  trustee  or  copartnership  neglecting^  to 

3  comply  with  the  requirements  of  section    one 

4  hundred  and  twenty-four,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 

5  of  one  hundred  dollars;    and  any  corporation 

6  neglecting  to   make  returns  according  to  the 

7  provisions  of  sections  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

8  two,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  one  hun- 

9  dred    and   twenty-six   and    one    hundred    and 

10  twenty-seven,  or  refusing  or  neglecting,  when 

11  required  thereto,  to  submit  to  the  examinations 

12  provided  for  in  section  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

13  seven,  shall  forfeit  two  per  cent,  upon  the  par 

14  value  of  its  capital  stock;  all  which  penalties 

15  may  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  tort,  brought 

16  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  either  in 

17  the  county  of  Suffolk  or  in  the  county  where 

18  the  corporation  is  located.     If  any  corporation 

19  fails  to  pay  the  taxes   required  to  be  paid  to 

20  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the 

21  provisions  of  this  chapter,  contained  in  sections 
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22  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  one  hun- 

23  dred    and    fifty-four,  both  inclusive,  he  may 

24  forthwith   commence  an  action  of  contract  in 

25  his    own  name,  as   treasurer,  for  the  recovery 

26  of  the  same,  with  interest.     All  penalties  under  imM,52 

27  the  same  may  also  be  enforced,  and  all  taxes 

28  under  the  same  may  also  be  collected  by  in- 

29  formation  brought  in  the  supreme  judicial  court 

30  at  the  relation  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Common- 

31  wealth,  and   upon    such  information  the  court 

32  may  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the  further 

33  prosecution  of  the  business  of  the  corporation 

34  named    therein,    until   all    such   taxes    due    or 

35  penalties  incurred  shall  be  jiaid,  with  interest 

36  and  coats.    In  any  proceeding  under  this  sec- 

37  tion  the  certificate  of  the  tax  commissioner  or  his 

38  deputy  shall  be  competent  evidence  of  all  deter- 

39  minatious  made  and  notices  given  by  him,  and  of 

40  all  values,  amounts  and  other  facts,  required  to 

41  be  fixed  or  ascertained  by  him,  under  the  said 

42  sections. 

Note.— The  sections  from  122  to  154,  lioth  indusivc,  containing 
tho  provisions  of  chap.  283,  of  1S65,  the  referpnco  to  them  is  snbstj- 
tuted  somewhat  inaccurately,  perhaps,  for  the  reference  in  the  original 
section  to  that  act. 

[1865,  283,  §  15.] 

1  Sect.  135.    JSo  taxes  shall  be  assessed  in  tb^^^  n^t  w 

2  any  city  or  town  for  state,  county  or  town  pur-  eS^sh,'™ 

3  poses,  upon  the  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  f;',^^^"^^';'^ 

4  said  corporations,   except    those  incorporated 
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-    5  undei-  the  authority  of  states  other  than  this 

6  Commonwealth,  for  any  year  for  which  they  pay 

7  to   the   treasurer   the   tax   on   their   corporate 

8  franchises  under  this  chapter  ;    bnt  such  pro- 

9  portion  of  the  tax  collected  of  each  corporation 

10  under  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  as 

11  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  the  stock  of 

12  such  corporation    owned   by    persons  residing 

13  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  bo  credited  and 

14  paid    to    the    several  cities  and    towns  where 

15  it  appears  from  the  returns  or  other  evidence 

16  that  such  shareholders  resided  on  the  first  day 

17  of  May  next  preceding,  according  to  the  number 

18  of  shares  so  held  in   such   cities    and   towns 

19  respectively:  provided,  that  in  case  stock  is  held 

20  by  copartners,  guardians,  executors,  administra- 

21  tors    or   trustees,    the    proportion  of  tax   cor- 

22  responding  to  the   amount  of  stock  so  held, 

23  shall  be  credited  and  paid  to  the  towns  where 

24  the  stock  would  have  been  taxed,  under  the  pro- 

25  visions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses  of  section 

26  fifteen  and  of  section  eighteen  of  this  chapter; 

27  and  jtrovided,  further,  that  when  a  town  owns 

28  stock  in   any  corporation  taxed  upon  its  cor- 

29  porate  franchise  under  this  chapter,  a   return 

30  to   said  town   shall  bo  made  in  like    manner 

31  as  is  provided   in   the   case  of  stock  held  by 

32  individuals  residing  in  said  town. 

33  Said  commissioner  shall  ascertain  and  deter- 

34  mine  the  amount  due  to  each  city  and  town, 
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35  under  this  section,  subject  to  appeal  as  herein 

36  before  provided,  and  shall  notify  the  treasurer 

37  of  each  city  and  town  thereof,  and  certify  the 

38  amount,  as  finally  determined,  to  the  treasurer 

39  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  thereupon  pay 

40  over  the  same. 

[1865,  283,  §  16.] 

1  Sect.  136.    The  lessee  of  the  works,  stnict-  Jff|^„^,i^|,^[^ 

2  ures,  real  estate  or  machinery  of  any  corpora-  jg^"^,  5  is. 

3  tion   taxed   under   sections    one   hundred   and 

4  twenty-six,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  one 

5  hundred   and   twenty-nine,    one   hundred    and 

6  thirty-nine,    and  one   hundred  and  thirty-one, 

7  shall  be  liable  as  well  as  the  lessor,  to  pay  the 

8  amount  of  said  tax,   and  upon  such  payment, 

9  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 

10  contrary,   retain  the  same  out  of  the   rent   of 

11  the  property,  or  recover  the  same  in  an  action 

12  against  the  lessor. 

[1865,  283,  §  17.] 

1  Sect.  137.     Every  corporation  taxable  under  corporaoons 

2  the  sections    of  this    chapter,  from    one    hun-  ^''sam^uai^o^^ 

3  dred  and  nineteen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  mt,  asi  §  u. 

4  both  inclusive,  shall,  when  required,  submit  its 

5  books  to  the  inspection  of  the  tax  commissioner, 

6  and  its  treasurer  and  directors  to  examination 

7  on  oath  in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the 

8  determinations  which  are  to  be  made  by  said 

9  commissioner. 
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[1865, 283,  §  18.] 

1  Sect.  138.    The  tax  herein  imposed  upon 

2  any  corporation,  shall  not  affect  nor  prevent  the 

3  imposition  and  collection  of  any  other  tax  now 

4  authorized,  or  that  may  hereafter  bo  authorized, 

5  upon  any  especial  privilege,  franchise  or  busi- 

6  ness,  enjoyed  or  exercised  by  such  corporation. 

[18fi5,  283,  §  10.] 

1  Sect.  139.    Corporations  making  the  returns, 

2  and  paying  the  tax  imposed  by  sections  from 

3  one    hundred    and   nineteen    to    one    hnndved 

4  and    fifty,    both   inclusive,    shall,    he    relieved 

5  from  mating  the  returns    required  by  chapter 

6  two  hundred  and  one  of  the  acts  of  the  year 

7  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Of    the    Taxation   of    Cektads-    Teust    and 
Banking  Companies. 

[1865,  283,  §  18.] 

1  Sect.  140.    The  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life 

2  Insurance  Company  shall  pay  upon  all  moneys 

3  and  property  in  the  possession  or  charge  of  said 

4  company,  as  deposits,  trust  funds,  or  for  pur- 

5  poses  of  investment,  the  same  rate  of  tax  as 

6  shall  be  imposed  upon  or  paid  by  savings  banks 

7  or  institutions  for  savings  on  account  of  de- 

8  posits. 
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[1867, 151 ;  1869, 182,  §  8 ;  296,  g  6 ;  1870,  22  ;  323,  §  4 ;  1871, 142,  § 
3;  270,  §10;  1873,  270,  §  10 ;  285,  §  6  ;  347,  §6;  369.  §6;  1874, 
373,  §  8.] 

1  Sect.  141.     The  Worcester  Safe  Deposit  and  ^"^^^^^f^" 

2  Trust  Company,  the    Northampton  Loan  and  woo"2oo™r"^' 

3  Tntst  Company,  the  New  England  Trust  Com-  Loi^TdT^M 

4  pany,'the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com-  SF^'lna 

5  pany,  the  Chapin  Banking  and  Trust  Company,  i3ro!'i82T§r"^' 

6  the  Fall  Eiver  Banking  and  Trust  Company,  p^'^nl'Tru'^r 

7  the  Springfield  Banlilng  and  Trust  Company,  J^JJ'^^Kg 

8  and  the  Boston  Mortgage  Company,  shall  be  amiT?„?t'"co.''^ 

9  subject  to  the  provisions  of  those  sections  of  .^j^VmrF, SsT''' 

10  this  chapter  which  apply  to  the  corporations  ^"f^,'„^''^j'if|''- 

11  mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-  TrusicfiS,"p™7. 

12  two,   and  any  laws  which  may  hereafter  he  Ka^^ommiij. 

13  passed  in  amendment  or  lieu  thereof. 

Note. — The  chai'ters  of  these  corporations  subject  them  to  chap. 
283  of  1865,  and  any  laws  ia  amendment  or  lieu  thereof. 

The  provisions  of  this  and  the  nine  following  sections  are  found  in 
private  charters.  They  should  find  place  here,  since  without  them 
no  assessor  can  be  sure  of  doing  his  duty  according  to  law. 

[1869,  296,  §  6.] 

1  Sect.    142.     The    taxes    upon   all    personal  woKMi^r  arfo 

2  property  absolutely  committed  in  trust  to  the  J/s""S°on'"™ 

3  management   of  the  Worcester    Safe   Deposit  'ftip'^'^f^'"^ 

4  and  Trust  Company  shall  be  assessed  to  said  ^**'''^*'^^ 

5  corporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  per- 

6  sonal  property  held  in  trust  or  belonging  to 

7  persons  under  guardianship,  in  section  fifteen  g.  a.  n,  5 12. 

8  of  this  chapter,  or  in  any  acts  which  may  hcre- 

9  after  be  passed  in  lieu  or  amendment  thereof. 
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To  make  re-      ^0  Said  corporatioii  shall   annually,  between  the 

11  first  and  tenth  days  of  May,  return  to  the  tax 

12  commissioner  a  true  statement,  attested  by  the 

13  oath  of  some  officer  of  the  corporation,  of  all 

14  money  and  property  in  detail  so  held  in  trust, 

15  on  deposit  and  for  safe  keeping,  with  the  names 

16  and  residences  of  the  beneficiaries  or  owners, 

17  and  the  interest  of  each  beneficiary  or  owner 

18  therein,  on  the  first  day  of  May  of  that  year, 

19  under  the  penalties  and  provisions  for  the  en- 

20  forcement  thereof   provided    in    sections    one 

21  hundred   and  twenty-three   and   one  hundred 
1805, 293,  §  14.    22  and  thirty- four.      Said  commissioner  shall,  on 

23  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  June  in  each 

24  year,   cause    to    be   printed   and   sent  to   the 

25  assessors  of  each  town  and  city  in  the  Com- 

26  monwealth  a  true  copy  of  said  return. 

[1370,  S23,  §§  4,  5.] 

SJS'a"d'T™si  1  Sect.  143.  The  taxes  upon  all  property  in- 
aS"7oi!""'  2  trusted  to  the  charge  of  or  deposited  with  the 
"iVby^ealti  3  J^orthamptou  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  shall 
1870, 328,  u  4,  B.    4  be  assessed  to  said  corporation  in  the  manner 

5  prescribed  for  personal  property  held  in  trust 

6  or  belonging  to  persons  under  guardianship, 
G.  8. 11,  §12.        7  in  section  fifteen,  or  in  any  acts  which  may 

8  hereafter    be    passed    in    lieu    or    amendment 
T^m^ere-        9  thcreof ;    and   said    corporation    shall,    annu- 

10  ally,  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  May, 

11  return  to  the  tax  commissioner  a  true  statement, 
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12  attested  by  the  oath  of  some  officer  of  the  cor- 

13  poration,  of  all  saeh  personal  property  so  held, 

14  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  beneficia- 

15  ries,  and  the  interest  of  each  beneficiary  therein, 

16  on  the  first  day  of  May  of  that  year,  under  the 

17  penalties  and  provisions  for   the  enforcement 

18  thereof  provided  in  sections  one  hundred  and  S.^li*- 

19  twenty-three  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four, 

20  for  corporations  failing  to  make  returns.     Said 

21  commissioner  shall,  on  or  before  the  twentieth 

22  day  of  June  in  each  year,  cause  to  be  printed 

23  and   sent  to    the   assessors  of  each  city   and 

24  town  in  the  Commonwealth  a  true  copy  of  said 

25  return. 

[1871, 143,  §  3.] 

1  Sect.  144.     The  New  England  Trust  Com-  n™  Engird 

2  pany  shall  also,  annually,  between  the  first  and  indpayt'iTo 

3  tenth  days  of  May,  return  to  the  tax  commis-  "^'ft.",)," 

4  sioner  a  true  statement,  attested  by  the  oath  of     ' 
5.  some  officer  of  the  corporation,  of  all  personal 

6  property  held  upon  any  trust  on  the  first  day  of 

7  May,  which  would  be  taxable  if  held  by  any 

8  individual  trustee   residing  in   this  Common- 

9  wealth,  and  the  name  of  every  city  or  town  in 

10  this  Commonwealth  where  any  beneficiary  re- 

11  sided  on  said  day,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 

12  such  property  then   held  for    all  beneficiaries 

13  resident  in  each  of  such  cities  and  towns,  and 

14  also  the  aggregate  amount  held  for  beneficiaries 

15  not  resident  in  this  Commonwealth,  under  the 
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ies.        16  pains  and  penalties  provided  in  sections  one 
)i,5i.  ■    17  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  one  hundred  and 

18  thirty-four,    for   corporations   failing   to   make 

19  returns.     Said  corporation  shall,  annually,  pay 

20  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum 

21  to  he  ascertained  by  assessment  upon  an  amount 

22  equal  to  the  total  value  of  such  property,  at  a 

23  rate  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the 
113. 5  6.     24-  tax  commissioner,  under  section  one  hundred 

25  and  twenty-six  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof. 

26  ISTo  taxes  shall  be  assessed  in  any  city  or  town 

27  for  state,  county  or  town  purposes  upon  or  in 

28  respect  of  any  property  held  in  trust  as  aforesaid, 

29  but  such  proportion  of  the  sum  so  paid  by  said 

30  corporation  as  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  such 
81  propci-ty  held  for  beneflciaries  resident  in  this 

32  Commonwealth,  shall  be  credited  and  paid  to 

33  the  several  cities  and  towns  where  it  appears 

34  from  the  returns  or  other  evidence  that  such 

35  beneficiaries  resided  on  the  first  day  of  May 

36  next   preceding,    according    to    the    aggregate 

37  amount  so  held  in  trust  for  beneficiaries  residing 

38  in  such  cities  and  towns  respectively;  and  in 

39  regard  to  such  tax  so  to  be  assessed  and  paid, 

40  as  aforesaid,  said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
fiW-  41  sections  eighty-three,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

42  two  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  the 

43  last   paragraph   of    section    one   hundred    and 

44  thirty-five  and  section  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

45  seven    and  the    acts  in   amendment    and   heu 
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46  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable 

47  thereto. 

[1873,  285,  §  7  ;  347,  §  7 ;  369.  §  7  ;  1S74,  373,  §  0.] 

1  Sect.  145.     Ttie  Boston   Safe  Deposit  and  ^„":n„t-^„^r 

2  Trust    Company,    the    Chapin    Banking    sv^d  ^JgJCJ^^ 

3  Tmst  Company,  the  Fall  River  Banking  and  l^^t^^n^^ 

4  Trust  Company,  and  the  Springfield  Banking  ^^^^f;,y 

5  and  Trnst  Company,  severally,  shall  annually,  ^^j^'^'^^'- 

6  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  May,  return  j|;|;  |^;  |J: 

7  to   the    tax    commissioner   a    true    statement, 

8  attested  by  the  oath  of  some  officer  of  the  cor- 

9  poration,  which  in  the  case  of  the  first  named  of 

10  said  companies  shall  be  the  oath  of  the  pres- 

11  ident,  treasurer  or  actuary  of  the  corporation,  of 

12  all  personal  ]>ropcrty  held  upon  any  trust  on  the 

13  first  day  of  May,  which  would  be  taxable  if  held 

14  by  an  individual  trustee,  residing  in  this  Com- 

15  monwealth,  and  the  name  of  every  city  or  town 

16  in  this  Commonwealth   where  any  beneficiary 

17  resided  on  said  day,  and  the  aggregate  amount 

18  of  such  property  then  held  for  all  beneficiaries 

19  resident  in  each  of  such  cities  and  towns,  and 

20  also  the  aggregate  amount  held  for  beneficiaries 

21  not  resident  in  this  Commonwealth,  under  the 

22  pains    and   penalties    provided  in  sections  one  isw,  ess,  5 1*. 

23  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  one  hundred  and 

24  thirty-four,   for   corporations    failing   to   make 

25  returns.     Said  corporation   shall  annually  pay 

26  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum 
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27  to  be  ascertained  by  assessment   by  the  tax 

28  commissioner,  upon   an   amount  equal  to  the 

29  total  value  of  such  property,  at  tlie  rate  ascer- 

30  tained  and  determined  by  him,  under  section 

31  one  hundred  and  t-wenty-eix  and  any  acts  in 

32  amendment  or  lieu  thereof. 

[1S73,  285,  §  8  ;  347,  §  8 ;  369,  §  8 ;  1874,  373,  §  lO.J 

1  Sect.  146.    Said    corporations  respectively, 

2  shall  also,  annually,  between  the  first  and  tenth 

3  days  of  May,  return  to  the  tax  commissioner  a 

4  true  statement,  verified  in  the  manner  required 

5  in  the  preceding  section,  of  the  amount  of  all 

6  sums  deposited  with  it  on  interest  or  for  invest- 

7  ment,   other  than   those  specified  in   sections 

8  one  hundred  and  forty-five  and  one  hundred 

9  and   forty-eight,    together    with    the    name    of 

10  every  city   and   town  in   this   Commonwealth 

11  where    any    beneficial    owner   resided   on  said 

12  first  day  of  May,  and  the  aggregate  amount 

13  of    such    deposits   then    held   for  the    benefit 

14  of  persons  residing  in  each  of  such  cities  and 

15  towns   under   a  like   penalty.      Said    corpora- 

16  tion  shall,  annually,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 

17  Commonwealth    a    sum   to    be    ascertained   by 

18  assessment,  by  the  tax  commissioner,  upon  an 

19  amount  equal  to  the  total  value  of  such  deposits 

20  at  three-fourths  the  rate- ascertained  and  deter- 

21  mined  by  him,  under  section  one  hundred  and 
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22  twenty-six,  and  any  acts  in  amendment  or  lieu 

23  thereof. 

[IS73,  285,  I  9 ;  347,  §  9 ;  369,  §  9 ;  1874,  373,  §  Il.j 

1  Sect.  147.    No  taxes  shall  be  assessed  in  ^fj^^ 

2  afly  city  or  towii  for  state,  county  or  town  pur-  ^^m;.^ 

3  poses,  upon  or  in  respect  of  any  such  property  jflf'  |; 

4  held  in  trust,  or  any  such  amounts  deposited  on  ^  '^'  ^ 

5  interest,  or  for  investment,  as  are  specified  in 

6  the  two  preceding  sections,  but  such  proportions 

7  of  the  sums  so  paid  by  said  corporations  as 

8  cori-espond  to  the  amount  of  such  property  held 

9  for  beneficiaries  or  payable  to  persons  resident 

10  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  credited  and 

11  paid  to  the  several  cities  and  towns  where  it 

12  appears  from  the  returns  or  other  evidence  that 

13  such  beneficiaries  resided  on  the  first  day    of 

14  May  next  preceding,  according  to  the  aggregate 

15  amounts  so  held  for  beneficiaries  and  persons 

16  residing  in  such  cities  and  towns  respectively; 

17  and  in  regard  to  such  sums  so  to  be  assessed 

18  and  paid,  as  aforesaid,  said  coi'porations  shall  H'i^'^ 

19  be  subject  to  sections  eighty-three,  one   hun- 

20  dred  and  thirty-two,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

21  thi'ee,  the  last  paragraph  of  section  one  hundred 

22  and  thirty-five,  and  section  one  hundred  and 

23  thirty-seven    and   acts   in    amendment  or   lieu 

24  thereof,    so    far    as    the    same    are    applicable 

25  thereto. 
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[1873,.285,  §  10 ;  347,  §  10 ;  369,  §  10 ;  1874,  373,  §  12.] 

1  Sect.  148.    Deposits  with  said  Boston  Safe 

2  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,   which  can  be 

3  withdrawn  on  demand  or  within  ten  days,  and 

4  deposits  with"  the  other  companies  mentioned  in 

5  the   three    preceding    sections,    which    can   be 

6  withdrawn  on  demand,  shall,  for  purposes  of 

7  taxation,  be  deemed  money  in  possession  of  the 

8  person  to  whom  the  same  is  payable. 

[1569,428,  §6.] 

'    1       Sect.  140.    Ko  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
.     2  Collateral  Loan  Company,  of  Boston,  for  any 

3  year  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 

4  seventy-five. 

Note.— This  section  govemed  assessments  at  the  time  the  codifica- 
tion was  commenced.  We  therefore  retain  it  as  of  force  for  certain 
pui-poses. 

General    Provisions. 

[1807,-52,  §11.] 
'■■     1       Sect.  150.     When  any  tax  remains  due  from 

2  any  corporation,  except  municipal  corporations, 

3  to  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  term  of  ten  days 

4  after  notice   given   through   tlio   mail   by    the 

5  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer 

6  or  other  financial    agent  of   such   corijoration 

7  that  such  tax  is  due  and  unpaid,  the  treasurer 

8  of  the  Commonwealth  may  issue  his  warrant, 

9  directed  to  the  shcrifi",  or  his  deputies,  of  the 

10  county  in  which  such  corporation  has  its  place 

11  of  business,  commanding  the  collection  of  such 
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12  tax.     Such  warrant  may  be  substantially  in  the 

13  form  of  those  now  issued  by  the  assessors  of 

14  towns,  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided;  and 

15  the  officer  to  whom  the  same  may  be  delivered 

16  for  service,   shall   proceed  in  the  manner  in 

17  which  collectors  and  others  serving  such  war- 

18  rants  are  authorized  to  proceed.    Such  warrants 

19  shall  not  run  against  the  body  of  any  person, 

20  nor  shall  any  property  of  such  delinquent  eor- 

21  poration  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale  there- 

22  on.     The  officer  having  such  warrant  shall  col- 

23  lect  such  tax,  and  interest  upon  the  same,  at 

24  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centum  per  annum,  from 

25  the  time  when  such  tax  became  due,  and  shall 

26  be  entitled  to  collect  and  receive  for  his  fees  the 

27  sum  which  an  officer  would  be  entitled  by  law 

28  to  receive  upon  an  execution  for  a  lite  amount. 

29  He  shall  also  collect  one  dollar  for  the  warrant, 

30  which  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 

31  Commonwealth. 

KOTE,— In  a  flual  eoiJificafjon  this  seeUon  might  better  be  included 
in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  collection  of  taxes. 

[1867,52,  §  2.J 

1  Sect.  151.    Any    corporation    feeling    ag-  c*. 

2  grieved  by  the  exaction  of  said  tax,  or  of  any  5 

3  portion  thereof,  may,  within  six  months  from  ^^ 

4  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  same,  whether 

5  such  payment  be  after  or  before  the  issue  of  the 

6  warrant  herein  provided  for,  file  a  petition  to 
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7  the  supreme  judicial  court,  in  the  nature  of  a 

8  petition  of  right,  setting  forth  the  amount  of 

9  the  tax,  and  costs  thereon  so  paid,  the  general 

10  legal  grounds,  if  any,  upon  which  it  is  claimed 

11  such  tax  should  not  have  heen  exacted,  and 

12  speciflcally  the  grounds  in  fact,  if  any,  upon 

13  which  it  is  so  claimed.    Said  petition  shall  be 

14  entered  and  heard  in  said  court  in  the  county  of 

15  Suffolk.      Service  of  the  same  shall  be  made 

16  upon  the  treasurer  and  the  attorney-general  of 

17  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 

18  writ  of  original  summons  is  now  served  upon 

19  an   individual.      The  proceedings  upon   such 

20  petition  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 

21  the  proceedings  in  equity  causes  in  said  court. 

22  No  such  petition  shall  be  brought  in  order  to 

23  procure  the  abatement  of  any  tax,  except  where 

24  it  is  claimed  that  such  tax  is  in  part  assessed 

25  upon  property  not  legally  subject  to  taxation. 

[1867,  52,  §  3.] 

dd    1       Sect.  152.    If  the  court,  upon  a  hearing  or 

2  trial,  shall  adjudge  that  said  tax,  and  the  costs 

3  thereon,  have  been  illegally  exacted,  a  copy  of 

4  the  judgment  or  decree  in  the  cause  shall  be 

5  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 

6  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  gov- 

7  emor  shall -thereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon 

8  the   treasurer  of  the   Commonwealth  for  the 

9  amount   adjudged  to  have  been  unjustly  ex- 
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10  acted,  with  interest,  and  costs  to  be  taxed  by 

11  the  clerk  of  the  court,  as  in  equity  causes ;  and 

12  tlic  treasurer  shall  pay  the  same,  without  any 

13  further    act   or   resolve   making    appropriation 

14  therefor.     And  so  much  thereof  as  may  have  Amountp^. 

15  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common-  °'^' 

16  wealth  to  any  city  or  town  may  be  deducted 

17  and  set  off  from  and  against  any  sum  aftei-wards 

18  due  and  payable  to  such  city  or  town. 

[1867,  52,  §  4.] 

1  Sect.  153.     The  manner  of  collection  herein  ^^''^fu^^j^J^^J 

2  provided  for,  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  now  b^tC^diii. 

3  provided  by  law.     The  remedy  herein  provided,  ^^^'^  .^ 

4  by  petition,  shall  take  the  place  of  any  and  all 

5  actions  which  might  otherwise  be  maintained  by 

6  such  corporation  on  account  of  the  assessment   , 

7  and  collection  of  such  tax,  and  shall  be  the  ex- 

8  elusive  remedy. 

N.  B,— The  concluding  para^aph  of  §  i,  chap,  62,  of  1867,  from 
which  this  section  is  taken,  ^ia. :  "  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  taxes 
now-  due,  as  well  as  to  those  which  may  hereafter  become  due,"  is 
omitted,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  taxes  due  at  the  date  of  its 
passage,  March  3, 1867,  have  been  collected. 

[1867,  299,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  154.     When  it  is  made  to  appear  toTaMsaocfr 

2  the  satisfaction  of  the  tax  commissioner  that  any  ™^n°"""™[ 

3  corporation  assessed  under  section  one  hundred  H^"'^^ '" 

4  and  twenty-nine  is  doing  no  business  and  has  imIm;!!: 

5  taken  actual  measures,  in  good  faith,  to  procure  a 
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6  legal  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  or  reduction 

7  of  its  capital  stock,  upon  a  sworn  Btatement  by 

8  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  of  said  coi-poration 

9  setting  forth  the  facts   and  that  there  is  no 

10  money  in  the  treasury  of  said  corporation,  and 

11  if  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 

12  said  commissioner  that  there  is  not  sufficient 

13  property  and  assets  belonging  to  any  oorpora- 

14  tion  so  assessed  to  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  Com- 

15  monwealth  for  taxes  assessed  as  aforesaid  with 

16  the  costs  of  collection,  said  commissioner  may 

17  in  his  discretion,  accept  for  the  Commonwealth 

18  a  sum  in  satisfaction  and  composition  of  all 

19  such  assessments  due  and  the  interest  thereon, 

20  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 

21  said  assessments  due  from  said  corporation;  and 

22  upon  said  commissioner  certifying  to  the  treas- 

23  urer  of  the  Commonwealth  the  facts  of  said 

24  composition  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  there- 
26  under,  and  upon  payment  thereof  by  said  corpo- 

26  ration,  its  officers   and   stoetholders   shall  be 

27  absolved  and  freed  from  any  and  all  liability 

28  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  amount  of  the 

29  assessments  Included  in  such  composition. 
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made  collectors, 

60.  Hemedy  for  collector's  negle 

61.  If  collector  becomes  insane,  e 

appoint  deputj 
acconntB  every 

62.  Taillstof  decL-ased  collecto 
Incompleted.    Temporary c 

ilcd  wltli  abale- 

64.  Compensation. 

66.  Taics  (0  have  priority  In 

R.  S.  8*,  §5  l',  33. 
G.  9.12,61. 


ttiougli  term  a 
R.  S.  B,  f  2. 


[G.  S.  12,  §  1.] 

1  Sect.  1.    Every  collector  of  taxes,  consta- 

2  ble,  ehcriff,  or  deputy  sheriff,  receiving  a  tax 

3  list  ani  warrant  from  the  assessors,  shall  pro- 

4  ceed  to  collect  the  taxes  therein  mentioned, 
6  according  to  the  warrant. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  2.] 

1  Sect.   2.      The    collector    shall,    unless    re- 

2  moved  from  office  as  hereinafter  provided,  eom- 

3  plete  the  collection  of  taxes  committed  to  him, 

4  although  his  term  of  office  expires  before  such 

5  completion. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  8,] 

1  Sect.  3.     Collectors    shall,    before    distrain- 

2  ing  the  goods  of  a  person  for  his  tax,  demand 

3  payment  thereof  from  such  person,  either  per- 

4  sonally  or  at  hie  usual  place  of  abode,  if  to 

5  be  found  within  their  precincts. 


Sect.   4. 


[G,  S.  12,  §4.    1874,238.] 

When    the    credit    of 
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3  they 'may,  by  a  special  warrant,  order  the  eol-  gl'iijSji^ 

4  lector  forthwith  to   compel  payment  by  dis-  "'*■  ^ ' 

5  tress    or    imprisonment,    whether    the    tax    is 

6  made   payable   immediately,    at    a  future    day, 

7  by  instalments  or  otherwise. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  5.] 

1  Sect.  5.     If  a  person  claims  the  benefit  of  pn™ai™lT 

2  an  abatement,  he  shall  exhibit  to  the  collector  ^^^fip^'Crtt 

3  demanding    his    taxes,   a    certificate    of  such  g;^a_'^2!5'B. 

4  abatement,  from  the  assessors  or  other  proper 

5  officer,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  chapter; 

6  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  costs  and  officers' 

7  fees  incurred  before  exhibiting  such  certificate. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  6.] 

1  Sect.  6.     If,  in  the  assessors'  lists   or  in  ^'■^'°;'^'°,™*' 

2  their  warrant  and  list  committed  to  the  col-  r's^s^'s. 

3  lectors,  there  is  an  error  in  the  name  of  a,^M^^^*^*^^ 

4  person  taxed,  the  tax  assessed  to  him  may  gTMlSilai. 

5  be    collected  of  the    person  intended  to   be 

6  taxed,  if  he  is  taxable  and  can  be  identified 

7  by  the  assessors. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  7.] 

1  Sect.  7.    If  a  person  refuses   or  neglects  ™,^'J*^'™* 

2  to   pay  his   tax,   the   collector  shall  levy  the  «""'"'"'"' 

3  same   by  distress    or   seizure    and    sale  of  his  ^b.^i||t. 

4  goods,    including    any    share    or    interest    he  n'JuV.'sJs. 

5  may  have  as  a  stockholder  in   a  corporation 
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6  incorporated  under  authority  of  this  Common- 

7  wealth,  and  exceptmg  the  following  goods : 

8  The  tools  or  implements  necessary  for   his 

9  trade    or    occupation;    beasts    of    the    plough 

10  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  his  improved 

11  lands;  military  arms,    utensils   for  housekeep- 

12  ing  necessary  for  upholding  Hfe,  and  bedding 

13  and  apparel  necessary  for  himself  and  family. 

[G.  S.  12,  §8.] 

1  Sect.  8.    The  collector  shall  keep  the  goods 

2  distrained,  at  the   expense  of  the    owner,  for 

3  four  days    at   least,   and    shall,  within    seven 

4  days  after  the  seizure,  sell  the  same  by  public 

5  auction,  for  payment  of  the  tax  and  charges 

6  of  keeping   and    sale,  having  given   notice  of 

7  the  sale  by  posting  up   a  notification  thereof 

8  in  some   public   place   in   the    city  or   town, 

9  forty-eight  hours  at  least  before  the  sale. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  9.] 

1  Sect.  9.    The   collector  may  once   adjourn 

2  such  sale  for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  days: 

3  he  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  such  adjourn- 

4  ment,  by  posting  a  notification  at  the  place  of 

5  sale. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  10,] 

1  Sect.  10.     The  seizure  of  a  share  or  other 

2  interest    in    a    corporation    may   bo    made    by 

3  leaving   with   any   officer   of  the   corporation, 
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4  with  whom  a  copy  of  the  writ  may  by  law 

5  be  left  when  the   share  of  a   stockholder  is 

6  attached  on  mesne  process,  an  attested  copy 

7  of  the  warrant,  with  the  certificate   thereon, 

8  under  the  hand  of  the  collector,  setting  forth 

9  the  tax  which  the  stockholder  is  to  pay,  and 

10  that,  upon  his  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay,  the 

11  collector  has  seized  such  share  or  interest. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  11.] 

1  Sect.  11.     The  sale  of  such  share  or  inter-  saic»of«hBn; 

2  est  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  ^848^1(15.  s?  a, 

3  by  law  for  the  sale  of  goods  by  collectors  of  n^^^.'^.' 

4  taxes   in   like   cases,  and   also    subject  to   the 

5  provisions  of  sections  forty-six  and  forty-seven 

6  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the 

7  General  Statutes,  respecting  sales  on  executions. 

[G,  S.  12.  §  12.] 

1  Sect.  12.    If  the  distress  or  seizure  is  sold  eufpinatobe 

2  for  more  than  the  tax  and  charges  of  keeping  ^^"^   ^^ 

3  and  sale,  the  collector  shall  i-eturn  the  surplus  e'iiirkyfelo!^' 

4  to  the  owner,  upon  demand,  with  an  account 

5  in  writing  of  the  sale  and  charges. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  13.] 

1  Sect.  13.    If  a  person  refuses  or  neglects  Af^ttoune,. 

2  for  fourteen  days  after  demand  to  pay  his  tax,  R^rsrsii^^ 

3  and  the  collector  cannot  find  sufficient  goods  l^^i'-  f^g 

4  upon  which   it  may  be   levied,    he   may  take  la'c^J^y.^M: 
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5  the  body  of  such  person  and  commit  him  to 

6  prison,  there  to  remain  until  he  pays  the  tax 

7  and    charges   of   commitment    and    imprison- 

8  ment,  or  is  discharged  by  order  of  law. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  U.J 

1  Sect.  14.    "When  the   collector  commits  a 

2  person  to    prison,   he    shall  give  the  keeper  , 

3  thereof  an  attested  copy  of  the  warrant,  with 

4  a  certificate  thereon,  under  the   hand    of  the 

5  collector,   setting  forth  the    sum  which  such 

6  person  is  to  pay  as  his  tax,  with  the  cost  of 

7  taking    and    committing   him,    and    that   upon 

8  his    having    neglected   payment  for   fourteen 

9  days,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 

10  for  want  of  goods  whereof  to  make  distress, 

11  he  has  taken  his  body. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  15.    1862, 183,  §  9.] 

I-    1       Sect.   15.      "When  a  person  committed  to 

2  prison  for  non-payment  of  taxes,   desires  to 

3  take  the   oath  for  relief  of  poor  debtors,  he 

4  may  represent  the  same  to  the  jailer;  and  the 

5  jailer  shall  make    the   same  known   to   some 

6  magistrate  named  in  section  one,  chapter  one 

7  himdred  and  twenty-four  of  the  General  Stat- 

8  utes;  and  the  magistrate  shall  thereupon  ap- 

9  point  a  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of 

10  the  debtor,  and  shall  direct  the  jailer  to  cause 

11  the  debtor  to  be  present  at  the  same.    The 
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12  notice  required  in  such  ease  to  be  given  to 

13  the   creditor,  may  be  given  to  either  of  the 

14  assessors  or  the  collector  by  -whom  the  party 

15  was  committed.     And   the  assessors  and  col- 

16  lector,  or   any  of  them,   may  appear   and    do 

17  all  things  which  a  creditor  might  do  in  ease 

18  of  arrest  on  execution.     And  if  the  "person  so 

19  committed  to  prison  for   the   non-payment  of 

20  taxes  is  unable  to  pay  the  same,  he   shall  be 

21  entitled    to    his    discharge    in   lite  manner   as 
22-  persons  committed  on  execution. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  16.] 

1  Sect.  16.    If  such  person  is  discharged,  the  conecion. 

2  collector  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  tax,  with  the  i^s.Ts6o 

<>       ,  „    .  .  ,  G,  a  13, 518. 

6  charges   ol   impnsonment,  unless   he    arrested  ^  Met.  lea. 

4  and  committed  the  party  within  one  year  after 

5  the  tax  was  committed  to  him  to  collect,  or  un- 

6  less  he  is  exonerated   therefrom  by  the  city, 

7  town  or  parish  to  which  the  tax  is  due. 

[G,  S.  12,  §  17.] 

1  Sect.  17.    A  collector,  when  resisted  or  ira-  collectors  ma 

2  peded  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  may  require  l^T^^' 

3  any  suitable  person  to  aid  him  therein;  and  if  "^^  ^- ^^' * "■ 

4  such  person  refuses  to  render  such  aid,  he  shall 

5  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 

[G.  S,  19,  §  18.] 

1  Sect.  18.    "When  a  person,  after  the  assess-  Pe™onB  remo 

2  ment  of  a  tax  upon  him,  removes  out  of  the  ^l^sHCyio 
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3  precinct   of  the   collector  without  paying  his 

4  tax,  the  collector  may  demand  payment  thereof 

5  wherever  such'  person  is  found;  and  in  default 

6  of  payment  the  collector  may  forthwith  proceed 

7  to  collect  the  tax  by  making  a  distress,  or  by 

8  commitment  of  such  person  to  the  prison  of 

9  the  county  where  he  is  found ;  or  the  collector 

10  may  issue  his  warrant  to   the   sheriff  of  the 

11  county  or  liis  deputy,  or  to  any  constable  of 

12  the  place  where  such  person  is  found,  directing 

13  them  to  distrain  the  property  or  take  the  body 

14  of  such  person,  and  to  proceed  therein  in  like 

15  manner  as  required  of  collectors  in  like  cases. 

[G.  S.  12,  §19.] 
rr tmov/""    1       Sect.  19.     "When  a  person  taxed  removes  as 

2  aforesaid,  or  dies,  or  neglects  to  pay  his  tax  for 

3  one  year  after  it  is  committed  to  the  collector, 

4  or,  being  an  unmarried  woman,  marries  before 

5  payment  of  the  tax,  the  collector  may,  in  his 

6  O'wn   name,   maintain    an    action    of    contract 

7  therefor  in  like  manner  as  for  his  own  debt, 

8  and  he  may  for  that  purpose  in  like  manner 

9  have  a  process  of  foreign  attachment  against 
10  any  trustee  of  such  person. 

[G.  S,  12,  §  20.] 

:    1       Sect.  20.    When  a  tax  is  assessed  upon  the 

2  personal  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  the  col- 

3  lector    may   maintain    an    action    of    contract 
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4:  therefor  in  his  own  namej  as  for  his  o^vn  debt, 

5  against  the  executor  or  administrator;  and  if  a 

6  taa:  is  so  assessed  before  the  appointment  of 

7  an  executor  or  administrator,  he  may  enforce  it 

8  against  the  estate  and  its  representative  after 

9  such   appointment,  in  lite  manner   as  if  the 
10  assessment  had  been  made  subsequently  thereto. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  21.] 

1  Sect.  21.    When  a  person  is  taxed  for  real  Bol^lfo?"" 

■*  ,  not  owners  of 

2  estate  in  his  occupation,  but  of  which  he  is  not  [^ed'^th™. 

3  the  owner,  the  collector,  after  demand  of  pay-  ^  f,  J^^Vs'-"' 

4  ment,  may  levy  the  tax  by  distress  and  sale  of 

5  the  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine  or  other  stock 

6  or  produce  of  such  estate,  belonging  to  the 

7  owner  thereof,  which,  within  nine  months  after 

8  such  assessment  is  committed  to  him,  shall  be 

9  found  npon  the  premises,  in  the  same  manner 

10  as  if  such  stock  or  produce  were  the  property 

11  of  the  person  so  taxed;  but  such  demand  need 

12  not  be  made  if  the  person  on  whom  the  tax  is 

13  assessed  resided  within  the  precinct  of  the  col- 

14  lector  at  the  time  of  the  assessment,  and  sub- 

15  sequently  removes  therefrom  and  remains  ab- 

16  sent  three  months. 

[G.  S.  12,  5  22.] 

1  Sect.  22.      Taxes    assessed   on   real    estate  TaiMtoboiien 

2  shall  constitute  a  lien  thereon  for  two  years  eir""  *^'"^' 

3  after  they  are  committed  to  the  collector;  and  g.  s:  n,  §  ia. 
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4  may,  with  all  incidental  costs  and  expenses,  be 

5  levied  by  sale  thereof,  if  the  tax  is  not  paid 

6  within  fourteen  days  after  a  demand  of  payment 

7  made  either  upon  the  person  taxed  or  upon  any 

8  person  occupying  the  estate ;  but  the  collector 

9  may  sell  real  estate  for  taxes  after  two  years 

10  have  elapsed,  unless  the  estate  has  been  alien- 

11  ated  in  the  meantime. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  23.] 

"    1       Sect.  23.     Taxes  reassessed  on  real  estate 
J.    2  shall  constitute  a  lien  thereon  from  the  time 

3  they  are  committed  to  the  collector,  unless  the 

4  estate  has  been  alienated  between  the  first  and 

5  second  assessments ;  and  may  be  levied  as  pro- 

6  vided  in  the  preceding  section. 

[G.  S.  12,  5  24.] 

1       Sect.  24.    If  a  mortgagee  of  real  estate  sit- 
'     2  uated  in  the  place  of  hie  residence,  previously 

3  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  gives  written  notice 

4  to  the  clerk  of  such  place  that  he  holds  a  mort- 

5  gage  thereon,  With  a  description  of  the  estate, 

6  the  collector,  before  proceeding  to  sell  it  for 

7  non-payment  of  taxes,  shall  demand  payment 

8  of  said  taxes  of  the  mortgagee,  as  provided  in 

9  section  twenty-two. 
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[G.  S.  12,  §  25.] 

1  Sect.  25.      If  a  mortgagee  or  non-resident  wh™  ""f^JI'' 

2  owner  of  real  estate,  previously  to  the  assess-  mm™h™  ^" 

3  mentof  a  tax,  gives  a  written  authority  to  some  fgj;iyj"i 

4  inhabitant  of  the  place  as  his  attorney,  to  pay  *^'^-^^^^- 

5  the    taxes    imposed  on   such  estate,   and  the 

6  authority  is  filed  with,  or  recorded  by,  the  clerk 

7  of  the  place,  the  demand  of  payment  shall  be 

8  made  upon  such  attorney  before  the  estate  is 

9  sold ;  otherwise,  no  demand  need  be  made  of 

10  payment  of  taxes  assessed  on  the  real  estate  of 

11  non-resident  owners. 

[G.  8.  I2,  §  26,] 

1  Sect.  26.    Wben  a  demand  is  made  upon  JS™^,'',^ ^„i 

2  the  attorney,  under  the  preceding  section,  the  ^g's^s'ai! 

3  collector   shall  not   advertise   the   sale  of  the 

4  lands  until  two  months  from  the  time  of  such 

5  demand. 

[G.  S,  12,  §  27.] 

1  Sect.  27.     The    affidavit  of  a  disinterested  Am^^'^t^of™i 

2  person,  or  the  collector  who  makes  the  sale  of  onlftom  ™™' 

3  land  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  taken  before  a  «^s:i2,§2t. 

4  justice  of  the  peace,  and  recorded  by  the  clerk 

6  of  the  place  where  the  land  lies,  before  a  sale 

6  is  made,  and  stating  the  demand  of  payment  of 

7  the  tax,  the  person  of  whom,  and  the  time  and 

8  manner  in  which,  it  was  made,  shall  be  com- 

9  petent  evidence  of  the  demand. 
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[G,  S.  12,  §  28.] 

1  Sect.  28.     The  collector  shall  give  notice  of 

2  the  time  and  place  of  sale  of  real  estate  taken 
Saray;'??'      3  for  taxes,  by  an  advertisement  thereof,  three 

4  weets  successively,  in  some  newspaper  of  the 

5  county  where  the  real  estate  lies,  if  there  is 

6  such  newspaper,  and  if  not,  then  in  a  news- 

7  paper  printed  in  an  adjacent  county;  the  last 

8  publication  to  be  at  least  one  week  before  the 

9  time  of  sale. 


IS4M(ie,  §3. 
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[G,  S.  12,  §  29.] 

1  Sect.  29.    The  advertisement  shall  contain 

2  a    substantially    accurate    description   of   the 

3  several  rights,  lots  or  divisions  of  the  estate  to 

4  be  sold,  the  amount  of  the  tax  assessed  on  each, 

5  the  names  of  all  owners  known  to  the  collector, 

6  and  the  taxes  assessed  on  their  respective  lands. 

[G.  s.  19,  §  30,] 

1  Sect.  30.     The  collector  shall,  three  weeks 

2  before  the  sale,  post  a  notice,  similar  to  that  re- 

3  quired  by  the  two  preceding  sections,  in  some 

4  convenient  and  public  place  in  his  precinct,  and 

5  a  like  notice  on  the  premises  by  him  advertised 

6  to  be  sold,  if  any  part  thereof  is  bounded  by  a 

7  street,  lane,  court  or  highway. 
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[G.  S.  12,  §  31.] 

1  Sect.  31.    "WTien  real  estate  to  be  sold  under  whcnnamoof 

2  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  is  situated  in  ajt.8.\J28, 

3  place  the  name  of  which  has  been  changed  by       '   ' 

4  law  within  three  years  next  preceding  the  sale, 

5  the    collector   shall,  in  his  advertisement  and 

6  notices  of  the  sale,  designate  such  place  by  its 

7  former  and  present  name. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  32.] 

1  Sect.  32.    The   affidavit  of  a  disinterested  ^S»Ld' 

2  person,  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  ^w™™.  ii-f«- 

3  the  posting  and  publishing  notifications  of  the  G.|'.ia.\^ 

4  sale  of  real  estate  by  a  collector  or  other  officer, 

5  for  payment  of  taxes,  made  upon  one  of  the 

6  original  advertisements,  or  a  copy  therdof,  and 

7  filed  and  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the 

8  county  or  district  where  the  land  lies,  within  six 

9  months    after    the    sale,  shall    be    competent 
10  evidence  of  such  notice. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  ,S.3.] 

1  Sect.  33.    If  the  taxes  are  not  paid,   the  sciifbjHucHon 

2  collector,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for^'S-ysa^ 

3  the  sale,  shall  sell  by  public  auction  so  much  f<-fiia2.  laj^ 

4  of  the  real  estate,  or  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  ^  "^"''"'  ^- 

5  whole    estate,  for  such  term  of  time    as  shall 

6  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  taxes  and  neees- 

7  sary  intervening   charges;    or   ho  may,  at  his 

8  option,  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  landj 
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9  and,   after  satisfying  the  taxes   and  charges, 

10  he  shall,  upon  demand,  pay  the  residue  of  the 

11  proceeds  of  the  sale,  if  any,  to  the  owner  of 

12  the  estate. 

[1862,  183,  §  10.] 

1  Sect.  34.    The  following  charges  and  fees, 

2  and  no  other,  shall  be  allowed  to  the  collector, 

3  and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  as 

4  proyided  in  the  preceding  section: 

5  For  mating  a  written  demand,  twenty  cents; 

6  For  preparing  advertisement,  fifty  cents; 

7  For  advertisement  in  newspaper,  the  actual 

8  cost  of  the  same; 

9  For  posting  up  notices  on  each  piece  of  real 

10  estate,  twenty  cents; 

11  For  copy  of  notice,  and  the  publication  there- 

12  of,  and  obtaining  affidavit  of  disinterested  per- 

13  sons,  fifty  cents; 

14  For  recording  aflidavit  at  registry  of  deeds, 

15  the  fees  of  the  register; 

16  For  preparing  deed,  two  dollars; 

17  For  poundage,  four  per  cent,  on  the  first  hun- 

18  dred  dollars,  two  per  cent,  on  the  second  hun- 

19  dred  dollars,  and  one  per  cent,  on  the  balance 

20  of  the  tax. 

21  And  in  the  event  that  any  delinquent  tax- 

22  payer  offers  to  pay  the  tax  before  the  day  of 

23  sale,  such  charges  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  as 
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24  have    intervened  at  the  tune  of  said  offer  to 

25  pay. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  34.] 

■  1       Sect.  35.    The  collector  may  adiourii  his  sale  coiiecti 

■^  •>  adjourn 

2  from  day  to  day,  not  exceeding-  seven  days  in  ^  a.  s, 

3  the  whole;  and  he  shall  give  notice  of  every  seoisea 

4  sueh  adjournment  by  a  public  declaration  there- 

5  of,  at  the  time  and  place  previously  appointed 

6  for  the  sale. 

[1862,  183.  §§  1,5.] 

1  Sect.  36.    If  at  the  time  and  place  of  sale  no  conccto 

2  person  shall  appear  and  bid  for  the  estate,  or  the  ll'^"Jca 

3  rents  and  profits  thereof,  or  for  the  whole  or  any  J^i^;^ 

4  part  of  the  land,  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  and 

5  charges,  and  the  sale  shall  have  been  adjourned 

6  from  day  to  day,  as  provided  in  the  thirty-fifth 

7  section,  a  public  declaration  of  the  fact  shall 

8  then  and  there  bo  made  by  the  collector;  imme- 

9  diately  after  which,  provided  no  bid  shall  bo 

10  made  equal  to  the  tax  and  charges,  the  collector 

11  shall  give  public  notice  that  he  shall,  and  that 

12  he  then  and  there  does,  purchase  on  behalf  of 

13  the  town  or  city  by  which  the  tax  is  assessed, 

14  the  said  estate,  in  one  of  the  forms  setforth  in 

15  the  thirty-third  section:  provided,  however,  that 
IG  uo  sum  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  tax  and 

17  the  incidental  costs  and  expenses  of  levy  and  isea,  isa 

18  sale  shall  be  offered  by  him  therefor,  and  the 
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19  same  shall  be  allowed  liim  in  his  settlement  with 

20  eiieh  town  or  city. 

Note.— This  section  is  intended  to  embrace  the  provisions  of  §§  1 
aiid  5,  of  chap.  183,  of  1862. 

[1862, 183,  §  3.] 

wnpur^ias.  X  Sect.  37.  If  within  ten  days  after  the  sale 
^imn'ienrtoj-,  2  of  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  any 
EIt«  "  3  pm-ehaser  thereof  shall  fail  to  pay  the  collector 
1802,133, S3.       ^  ^^^  ^^^^  offered  by  him,  and  receive  his  deed, 

5  the  sale  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  the  town  or 

6  city  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  purchaser  of  the 

7  estate  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 

8  ceding  section.     And  the  deed  to  be  given  to 

9  the  collector  in  such  case  shall,  in  addition  to 

10  the  statements  now  required  by  law,  set  forth 

11  the  fact  of  the  preceding  sale,  and  the  failure 

12  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  the   sum  offered   as 

13  aforesaid. 

[G.  S-  12,  ^  35.] 

Deedtobe         1       Sect.  38.     The  collector  shall  execute  and 

2  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  deed  of  the  real  es- 

3  tate,  or  rents  and  profits  sold;  which  deed  shall 

4  state  the  cause  of  sale,  the  price  for  which  the 

5  estate  or  rents  and  profits  were  sold,  the  name 

6  of  the  person  on  whom  the  demand  for  the  tax 

7  was  made,  the  places  in  the  city  or  town  where 

8  the  notices  were  posted,  the  newspaper  in  which 

9  the  advertisement  of  such  sale  was  published, 
10  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  grantee;  .and 
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11  if  the  real  estate  has  been  sold,  shall  convey, 

12  subject  to  the  right  of  redemption  provided  for  in 

13  the  forty-fourth  section,  all  the  right  and  interest 

14  -which  the  owner  had  therein  at  the  time  when 

15  the  same  was  taken  for  his  taxes.     Such  deed,  w^SS.' 

16  to  be  valid,  shall  be  recorded  within  thirty  days  J^^^i^ffsf.' 

17  from  the  day  of  sale. 

[1862, 183,  §  G,] 

1  Sect.  39.    In  the  deed  which  the  collector  {^"j^X'd^e^ 

2  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  a  purchaser  other  ^^^/™| 

3  than  the  city  or  town  by  which  the  tax  is  as-  Jsaa^'isi^'j  e 

4  sessed,  there  shall  also  be  inserted  a  special 

5  warranty  that  the  sale  has  in  all  i>articulars  been 

6  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  law ; 

7  and  if  it  should  su'bsequently  appear  that,  by 

8  reason  of  any  error,  omission  or  informality  in 

9  any  of  the  proceedings  of  assessment  or  sale, 

10  the  purchaser  has  no  claim  upon  the  property 

11  sold,  there  shall  be  paid  to  said  purchaser,  upon 

12  his  surrender  and  discharge   of  the  deed   so 

13  given,  by  the  town  or  city  whose  collector  exe- 

14  cuted  said  deed,  the  amount  paid  by  him,  to- 

15  gether  with  ten  per  cent,  interest  per  annum 

16  on  the  same,  which  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction 

17  of  all  claims  for  damages  for  any  defects  in  the 

18  proceedings. 

[18G2,  183,  §  2.] 

1  Sect.  40.     "Whenever  the  town  or  city  by  Deeds  to^o' 

2  which   the   tax  is    assessed  becomes  the  pur-  ^™t!,™,l!d 
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"SeV'fs!":       3  chaser,  the  deed  to  be  given  by  the  collector 

4  shall,  in  addition  to  the  statements  above  re- 

5  quired,  set  forth  the  fact  of  the  non-appearance 

6  of  a  purchaser  at  the  sale  advertised  by  him, 

7  and  shall  confer  upon  such  town  or  city  the 

8  same  rights  as  belong  to  an  individual  to  "vvhom 

9  such  a  deed  may  be  given.     And  the  several 

10  towns   and   cities   of  this   Commonwealth,   in 

11  their  corporate  capacity,  are  hereby  authorized 

12  as  holders  of  said  deeds,  to  exercise  the  same 

13  rights    and    perform  the    same    duties    as  any 

14  individual  purchaser  of  real  estate  taken  for 

15  taxes. 

[1862, 183,  §  4.] 

custoflj  of  sucii    1      Sect.  41.     Such  deeds    shall   be   placed  in 
hiin^.of  treas.     2  j-^g  custody  of  the    treasurer   of  the    city    or 

1862,133,54.  •' 

3  town,  to  whom  all  applications  for  the  redemp- 

4  tion  of  the  estate  so  sold  shall  be  made.     And 

Towns,  etc..        5  f^\iQ  geveral  towns  and  cities  of  the  Common- 
may  moke  JT^gU" 

'^dyanasXof     6  Wealth    may   make    such    regulations    for    the  . 

7  custody,  management  and  sale  of  such  estates, 

8  and    the    assignment    of    the   tax    titles    thus 

9  obtained,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 

10  Commonwealth,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

11  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  take  from 

12  the  owner  of  said  real  estate,  or  his  heirs  or 

13  assigns,   the  right   to   redeem    the    same,   as 

14  hereinafter  provided. 
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[1862, 183,  §  8.] 

1  Sect.  42.    If  any  estate  shall  be  purchased  g^'^"!^***'  *" 

2  by  any  city  or  town,  according  to  the  provisions  "^^  "^  ^*- 

3  of  this  chapter,  tases  shall  be  assessed  upon  the 

4  same  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  same 

5  were  not  so  purchased  ;    and   said  taxes  shall 

6  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  final  sale, 

7  as  provided  in  the  previous  section. 

[1862, 183,  §  7.] 

1  Sect.  43.    If  the   owner   does  not  redeem  HowfioMifDoi 

2  the  property  so  purchased  by  the  city  or  town,  is62,is3,§7. 

3  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  following 

4  section,   said  town   or  city  may  at  any  time 

5  proceed  to  sell  the   said  real  estate   at  public 

6  auction,  after  having  given  the  same  notice  as 

7  is  required    in    section    twenty-eight  of   this 

8  chapter,  esecuting  and  delivering  to  the  highest 

9  bidder  thereof  a  quitclaim  deed  ;  and  from  the 

10  money  arising  from  said  sale  shall  be  deducted 

11  the  expenses  of  making  the  sale,  together  with 

12  the  amount  paid  at  the  first  sale  for  tax  and 

13  charges,  with  ten  per  cent,  interest  per  annum 

14  thereon,  and  all  intervening  taxes  and  necessary 

15  charges;    and  the    balance,   if    any,    shall   be  AppiicMionoi 
IG  deposited  in  the  city  or  town  treasury,  to  be 

17  paid  to  the  party  legally  entitled  to  the  estate, 

18  if  the  same  had  not  been  sold  for  taxes,  if  the 
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19  same  shall  be  called  for  within  five  years,  and 

20  if  not  demanded  within  that  time,  the   same 

21  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  said  city  or  town. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  36.] 

1  Sect.  44.     The  owner  of  real  estate  sold  for 

2  payment  of  taxes,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  may 

3  within  two  years  from  the  day  of  sale  redeem 

4  the  estate  sold,  by  paying  or  tendering  to  the 

5  purchaser,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  paid 

6  by  him,  with   ten  per   cent,  interest,  and   all 

7  necessary  intervening  charges;  and  when  the 

8  rents  and  profits  are  sold  for  payment  of  taxes, 

9  the  same  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  within 

10  two  years,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  re- 

11  demption  of  rents  and  profits  taken  on  exeeu- 

12  tion.    And  in  the  following  cases,  real  estate 

13  so  sold  may  be  redeemed,  by  any  person  having 

14  such  title  thereto  that  he  might  have  recovered 

15  the  same  if  no  such  sale  had  been  made,  at  any 

16  time  witliin  two  years  after  he  has  actual  notice 

17  of  the  sale : — 

18  First.     "When  no  person  is  named  in  the  tax 

19  list  as  the  owner  or  oceapant  of  the  premises, 

20  they  being  taxed  as  belonging  to  persons  un- 

21  known; 

22  Second.    When  the  person  who  is  named  in 

23  said  list  is  merely  a  tenant  or  occupant  of  the 

24  premises,  and  not  the  rightful  owner  thereof; 
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25  Third.     "When  there  is  any   error  in  the 

26  name  of  the  person  intended  to  be  taxed; 

27  Fourth.    Mortgagees  of  record.  esMas».«. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  37.] 

1  Sect.  45.     If,  upon   reasonable   search,  the  Estates,  ho^ 

2  purchaser  of  real  estate  sold  for  non-payment  of  EorbTfound.' 

3  taxes  cannot  be  found  in  the  place  of  which  he  is«,ia6,§58.8. 

G.S.  12,5  37. 

4  IS  described  in  the  collector's  deed  as  resident, 

5  the  owner  of  the  estate  may  redeem  it  as  pro- 

6  vided  in  the  preceding  section,  on  paying  to 

7  the  treasurer  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated 

8  the  amount  which  he  would  be  required  to  pay 

9  to  the  purchaser;  and  the  affidavit  of  any  dis- 

10  interested  person  of  the  making  such  search, 

11  taten  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  filed  in 

12  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  district  or  county 

13  in  which  the   land  is   situated,  within  ninety 

14  days  from  the  completion  of  the  search,  shall 

15  be   competent   evidence   of   the   facts  therein 

16  stated. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  38.] 

1  Sect.  46.     Such  treasurer  shall  receive  the  Duty  ottreaa- 

2  money  and  give  to  the  person  paying  it  a  cer-  ^^|'  ^^^'Hi 

3  tificate  of  such  payment,  specifying  the  estate 

4  on  which  the  tax  was  originally  assessed.     The 
5 ^certificate  may  he  recorded  in  the  registry  of 

6  deeds,  with  a  note  of  reference  from  such  rec- 

7  ord  to  the  collector's  deed;  and,  when  so  re- 

8  corded,  shall  have  the  effect  to  release  and  dis- 
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9  charge  all  right  and  title  acquired  under  the 

10  collector's  deed.    The  treasurer  shall  hold  all 

11  money  received  by  him  under  the  preceding 

12  section,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  persons 

13  entitled  thereto;  and  shall  pay  it  orer  on  rea- 

14  sonable  demand. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  39.] 

Mortgagccmaj  J  Sect.  47.  After  proceedings  have  been 
Snain""'"  2  commenced  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  for  a  tax 
l^iis'ssB       ^  assessed  thereon,  and  before  the  sale  is  made, 

4  the  holder  of  any  mortgage  thereon  may  pay 

5  such  tax,  with  all  intervening  charges  and  ex- 
•  6  penses ;  and  when  the  owner  of  real  estate  for 

7  three  months    after  demand   has  neglected   to 

8  pay  such  a  tax,  and  the  collector  has  made  de- 

9  mand   therefor  upon  a  holder  of  a  mortgage 

10  thereon,  such  holder  may  in  like  manner  pay 

11  such  tax,  charges  and  expenses. 

[G.  S.  12, 1  40.] 

«hai!pfly.nch  1  Sect.  48.  Thc  holdcr  of  a  mortgage,  upoH 
^utieTtT^U  2  tailing  possession  of  real  estate  thereunder, 
G°s™iTs«-  3  s^^^^  ^^  liable  to  pay  all  taxes  due  thereon,  and 
6ijien,«5.     ■    4  the    expenses    of  any  sale  for  taxes   that  has 

5  been  commenced  or  taken  place ;  to  be  recov- 

6  ered  of  him  in   an  action   of  contract  by  the 

7  collector,  or,  when  a  sale  has  taken  place,  by 

8  the  purchaser;  and  upon  tender  by  the  mort- 

9  gagee  to  the  purchaser,  within  the  time  pro- 
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10  vided  for  owners  of  real  estate  to  mate  tender 

11  in  section  forty-four,  of  the  sum  paid  by  him, 

12  vnth  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  all  necessary 

13  intervening  charges,  such  purchaser  shall,  at 

14  the   expense   of  the  mortgagee,   execute   and 

15  deliver  to  him  a  valid  deed  of  assignment  of 

16  all  interest  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  tax  sale. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  41.] 

1  Sect.  49.     For  all  sums  paid  to  a  collector  Mortgagee  mti. 

2  by  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  under  either  of  the  DMa^eoiLceMH. 

3  two  preeedhig  sections,  the  collector  shall,  upon  t»««>"E'a'>- 

4  demand,   give    him    a    receipt    therefor,    duly  **^^^'**^' 

5  acknowledged;  and  such  sum  shall  be  added  to 

6  and  constitute  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the 

7  mortgage;    and   the   mortgage    shall    not    be 

8  redeemed,  without  the  consent  in    writing  of 

9  the  holder,  until  such  sums  and  interest  thereon, 

10  are  paid;  and  such  receipt  recorded  in  the  reg- 

11  istry  of  deeds  for  the  district  or  county  where 

12  the  land  lies,  within  thirty  days  from  its  date, 

13  shall  be  notice  to  all  persons  of  the  payment  of 

14  such  sums  and  the  lien  .upon  the  estate  therefor. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  42.] 

1  Sect.  50.    In  all  eases  of  sale  of  real  estate  a.  j.courtio 

h:iYe  equity 

2  for  the  pajTnent  of  taxes  assessed  thereon,  the  '^^^"^  1 4 

3  supreme  judicial  court  shall  have  equity  powers,  ^"'u'^ii^' 

4  if  relief  is   sought  within  five  years  from  the  ^  ^'"''  **" 

5  sale. 
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[G.  S.  12,  §  43.] 
^,T1™."'      1       Sect.  51.    When  the  tax  list  and  warrant  of 

muted  to  sheriff,      „       ,  .  .  t  . 

"«■  U  the  aesessors  m  committed  to  the  sheriff,  or  his 

6.e.ia,s«.      3  deputy,  he  shall  forthwith  post  in  some  public 

4  place  in  the  city  or  town  assessed,  an  attested 

5  copy  of  said  list  and  warrant;  and  shall  make 

6  no  distress  for  a  tax,  till  after  thirty  days  from 

7  the  time  of  such  posting. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  44.] 

for1!i^ii''cifnl       1  Sect.    52.      If  a  person  pays    his    tax  on 

G,8.^iifii.       2  such   list   within  said   thirty  days,  the    officer 

3  shall  receive  for  his  fees  five  per  cent,  on  the 

4  sum  assessed;  but  if  a  tax  remains  unpaid  after 

5  said  thirty  days,  the  officer  shall  proceed  to  col- 

6  lect  the  same  by  distress  or  imprisonment,  in 

7  the  manner  collectors  are  required  to  proceed 

8  in  like  eases.    The  officer  may  also  levy  his  fees 

9  for  service  and  travel,  in  the  collection  of  each 

10  person's  tax,  as  in  other  cases  of  distress  and 

11  commitment. 


[G.  S.  12,  §  46.] 

1  Sect.  53.'    "When  the  city  council  of  a  city 

2  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  vote  to  appoint 

3  their  treasurer    a  collector  he   may  issue   his 

4  warrants  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his 

5  deputy,  or  any  of  the  constables  of  the  city  or 

6  town,  returnable  in  thirty  days,  requiring  them 


R.  B.  e,  s  se. 

B.  S.  15,  5  61. 
G.  e.  12,  5  4S. 
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7  to  collect  any  or  all  taxes  due;  and  such  warrants 

8  shall  be  in  substance  the  same  and  confer  like 

9  powers  as  warrants  issued  by  assessors  to  col- 
10  lectors. 

[1874,  28,  §§  1,  2.] 

1  Sect.  54.    City  treasurers   as   collectors   of  S'^'^/p^^J^" 

2  taxes  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  ™8^»^at™ 

3  the  board  of  aldermen,  such  deputy  collectors  ^'I'^Cn^.^- 

4  of  taxes  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  deem 

5  expedient  and  may  issue  their  warrants  to  them 

6  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  and  such 

7  deputy  collectors  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faith- 

8  ful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  sueh  sums  as 

9  the  board  of  aldermen  may  from  time  to  time 

10  prescribe,   and  such   deputies   shall    have   the 

11  same  powers  as  collectors  of  taxes  in  towns. 

KoTE. — This  section  lias  tlie  same  force  with  sections  one  and  two, 
of  ciiap.  28,  acts  of  1874,  if  the  second  section  of  that  act  was  intended 
to  confer  any  powers  in  addition  to  those  given  by  sect,  45,  of  chap. 
12,  G.  S.,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  understaud  the  meaning  or  pur- 
pose of  chap.  28,  of  1874. 

[G.  S,12,§46.] 

1  Sect.  55.    Every  collector  shall,  once  in  two  collector,  to  ei. 

2  months,  if  required^  exhibit  to  the  mayor  and  S'hlrif  re. 

3  aldermen,  or  selectmen,  and  wheretherc  are  no  r'^m^. 

Q.  8.  IS,  S  *fl. 

4  such  officers,  to  the  assessors,  a  tnie  account  of 

5  all  moneys  received  on  the  taxes  committed  to 

6  him,  and  produce  the  treasurer's  receipts  for  all 

7  money  paid  into  the  treasury  by  him. 
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[G.  S.  12,  §  47.] 

1  Sect.  56.    If  a  collector  neglects  to  so  ex- 

2  hibit  his  accounts,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 

3  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  sums  committed 

4  to  him  for  collection. 

[G.  S,  12,  §  48.] 

1  Sect.  57.     The  collector   shall  be   credited 

2  with  all  sums  abated  according  to  law,  and  with 

3  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  upon  any  person 

4  committed  to  prison  within  one  year  from  the 

5  receipt  of  the  tax  list  by  the  collector,  and 

6  before  paying  his  tax,  and  also  with  any  sums 

7  which  the  city  or  town  may  see  fit  to  abate  him, 

8  due  from  persons  committed  aiifcer  the  expiration 

9  of  a  year. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  49.] 

1  Sect.  58.    If  the  collector  fails  to  collect  a  tax, 

2  without  his  own  default,  and  there  is  a  deficiency 

3  of  the  amount  due  on  a  state  or  a  county  tax, 

4  such  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  by  him  from 

5  the  proceeds  of  the  collection  of  city  or  town 

6  taxes,  if  any  in  his  hands  ;    and,    if  ho   have 

7  none,  by  the    city  or  town  treasurer,  on  the 

8  written  requisition  of  the  collector. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  50.] 

1       Sect.  59.    If  a  collector  of  taxes  neglects  to 
2'  pay,  within  the  time  required  by  law,  such  sums 
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3  of  money  as  ought  by  him  to  be  paid  to  the 

4  state  or  county  treasurer,  the  city  or  town  by 

5  -which  euch   collector  wae  appointed,  shall  be 

6  liable   for  such  sums,  to  be  recovered  in  an 

7  action  of  contract  by  such   state  or  county 

8  treasurer  respectively. 

[G,  S.  12,  S-'il.] 

1  Sect.  60.    If  a  collector  neglects  seasonably  ^«?/„^"g',^ 

2  to  pay  a  state  or  county  tax  committed  to  him,  Jssl-afl*^' 

3  whereby  the  city  or  town  is  compelled  to  pay 

4  the  same,  or  neglects  seasonably  to  account  for 
6  and  pay  in  a  city  or  town  tax  committed  to 

6  him,  the  city  or  town  may  recover  the  amount 

7  thereof,  with    all    damages    sustained   through 

8  such   neglect,    and    interest,    by   an    action    of 

9  contract,  declaring  on  his  official  bond  if  any 
10  had,  been  given. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  52.] 

1  Sect.  61.    If  a  collector  becomes  insane,  or  if  coucotor  ba 

2  in  the  judgment   of  the   selectmen  otherwise  maytemov"^" 

3  unable   to   discharge    his    duty,    or    absconds,  g;|;5i^5*"2. 

4  removes,  or,  in  the  judgment  of  the  selectmen,      "'^' 

5  is  about  to  remove,  from  the  place,  or  refuses 

6  on  demand  to  exhibit  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 

7  men,  or  selectmen,  or  assessors,  his  accounts 

8  of  collections,   as  herein  provided,  the  select- 

9  men  may  remove  him  from  office,  and  appoint 

10  another  coUeetor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 

11  the  collector. 
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[G.  S.  12,  §53.] 

1  Sect.  63.    If  a  collector  dies  before  com- 

■  2  pleting  the   collection  of  a  tax  committed  to 

3  him,  the  selectmen  may  appoint  some  suitable 

4  person  to    complete   the  collection,  who    shall 

5  receive  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  paid 

6  by  the  town,  and  they  may  commit  the  same 

7  tax  list  to  him,  with  their  warrant,  accordingly  j 

■  8  and  when  a  temporary  collector  is  appointed  by 
9  the  selectmen,  the  assessors   shall  commit  the 

10  tax  list  to  him,  witli  their  warrant,  and  he  shall 

11  have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the 

12  same  duties  and  liabilities  as  other  collectors. 

[G.  S.  12,  §  54.] 
'■    1       Sect.  63.     In  the  case  of  death  or  removal 

2  from    office    of    a   collector,  his  executors    or 

3  administrators,  and  all  other  persons,  into  whose 

4  hands  any  of  his  unsettled  tax  lists  may  come, 

5  shall  forthwith  deliver  the  same  to  the  seleet- 

6  men. 

[G.  S.  13,  §  65.] 

1  Sect.  64.     Collectors    shall    be    paid    such 

2  compensation  for  their  services  as  their  cities 

3  or  towns  shall  determine. 

[18C3, 1S3,§  11.] 

,    1       Sect.  65.    In    the    order    for    a    dividend, 
2  Hinder  section  ninety-five  of  chapter  one  hundred 
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3  and  eighteen   of  the   General   Statutes,  taxes  «■  8-118,55  95. 

4  assessed  by  the  state,  or  any  county,  city,  or  5  n^.'  ^^^ 

5  town  therein,  shall  have  priority  or  preference 

6  next  after  debts  due  to  the  United  States  and  to 

7  the  state. 

Note. — This  section  is  not  properly  a  part  of  an  act  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  but  of  the  acts  regulating  the  courts  of  insolvency,  Aa 
the  section  from  which  it  is  taken  was  part  of  an  act  in  relation  to 
the  collection  of  taxes,  it  is  here  inserted, 

[G.  S.  12,  §  56.1 

Becovery  of  Tames  Collected. 

1  Sect.  66.    DSTo  tax  paid  to  a  collector  shall  be  Tiaesp^iato 

2  recovered  back  by  suit,  unless  it  appears  that  it  J^^Jg^^^^^ 

3  was  paid  after  an  arrest  of  the  person  paying  it,  g!  s.  h.  §  U. 

4  a  levy  upon  his  e;oods,  a  notice  of  sale  of  his  flV^ai^^s.*" 

5  real  estate,  or  a  protest  by  him  in  writing,  and  lo-^JJ^j^f^i: 

6  the  damages  awarded  in  a  suit  or  process  based  102  m^  ms. 

7  upon  any  error  or  illegahty  in  the  assessment 

8  or  apportionment  of  a  tax,  shall  not  be  greater 

9  than  the  excess  above  the  amount  for  which  the 

10  plaintiff  was  liable  to  be  taxed.    And  no  sale, 

11  contract  or  levy  shall  be  avoided  by  reason  of 

12  any  such  error  or  iiTegularity. 
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Se  it  enacted,  &c.,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  The  number  of  polls,  the  amount  of  property,  and  the 
tax  of  one  thousand  dollars,  including  polls  at  half  a  mill  each,  for 
each  city  and  town  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
contained  in  the  sehediile  hereto  annexed,  are  hereby  established,  and 
shall  constitute  a  basis  of  apportionment  for  state  and  county  taxes 
daring  the  decade  ending  in  the  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  eighty-two, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  legislature,  to  wit :— 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY. 

TMof»l,000.1n- 

T0WH3. 

rolls. 

Property. 

ha",r';;into" 

Barnstable 

1,138 

?2,880,361  14 

$2  09 

295 

800,898  33 

57 

Chatham, 

613 

1,025,358  39 

So 

Dennis, 

829 

1,521,982  74 

1  22 

Eastham 

178 

233,874  22 

21 

Falmouth, 

650 

1,293,696  74 

1  01 

Harwich 

827 

1,083,774  41 

99 

69 

94,845  87 

08 

Orleans 

404- 

568,979  20 

60 

Proviacetowa,        .... 

1,056 

2,102,071  83 

1  64 

Sandwich, 

810 

1,444,517  iB 

1  17 

Truro,             

347 

298,893  69 

m 

Wellfleet 

583 

865,929  09 

74 

Yarmouth 

579 

1,610,171  50 

1  14 

Total, 

8,378 

515,815,348  58 

§12  54 

BBEKSHIEE    COUNTY. 


Adams, 

Alford,  ; 

Becket, 

Cheshire, 

2,900 
120 
S57 
445 

56,679,320  34 
311,989  33 
490,644  00 
881,121  33 

H  98 
22 
44 
69 
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BERKSHIRE  COUNTY— Continued. 


Clarksburg,    . 

Dal  ton, 

Egremont, 

Plovicia, 

Great  Barrington, . 

Hancock, 

Hinsdale, 

Lanesborough, 

Lee, 

Lenox,    . 

Monterey, 

Mount  Washington, 

Kew  Ashford, 

New  Marlborough, 

Otis, 

Pittsfield, 
Richmond, 
Sandisfield,    , 

Sheffield,  '. 
Stockbridge,  , 
Tyringham,  . 
Washington,  . 
West  Stockbridge, 
Williamstown, 
Windsor, 

Total,      . 


?2ir,442  66 

1,113,828  70 

579,198  41 

206,957  00 

4,963,402  75 

495,515  29 

883,906  68 

765,768  83 

1,725,051  60 

1,492,673  83 

803,160  16 

99,381  00 

109,439  00 

919,417  25 

825^29  00 

197,715  16 

8,856,082  51 

546,406  82 

546,026  32 

279,228  66 

1,367,702  91 

2,659,644  32 

306,898  00 

290,378  50 

928,665  41 

1,718,937  65 

314,619  66 

?40,610,072  48 


BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


281 

$682,324  06 

?0  50 

Attleborough, 

1,285 

793 

2,340,476  28 

458 

974 

2,903,498  20 

661 

1,676,529  57 

7,070 

27,513,445  21 

18  08 

New  Bedford, 

5,833 

25,483.267  65 

429 

Rayiiliam, 
Eehoboth, 

444 

441 

803,565  74 

Seekonk, 

246 

606,265  33 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX 

357 

BRISTOL  COUNTY— CONTINUBD. 

TOW.S. 

PO,.. 

Property. 

Tosoftl.OOO.In- 
olnfliiiB  Poils  at 

Somerset 

475 

«979,392  73 

|0  76 

Swanzey, 

Taunton, 

Westport, 

662 

1,526,683  63 

1   14 

Total, 

25,839 

f 88,37 1,292  63 

J59  64 

COUNTY    OF    DtJKES    COUNTY. 

Chilmark, 

152 

$327,835  56 

f  0  25 

Edgartown 

Gay  Head, 

26 

162,514  00 

10 

Tisbury, 

428 

Total, 

1,124 

12,413,436  17 

n  84 

AmcsTiury, 

1,793 

f  2,S31,G94  62 

$2  13 

Beverly, 

1,872 

5,849,009  38 

403 

Bosford, 

66 

Bradford, 

530 

1,103,752  84 

85 

1,298 

2,927,161  52 

2  20 

420 

943,770  71 

71 

Georgetown, 

682 

868,636  68 

76 

7,709,462  73 

6  82 

3,967 

9,342,712  44 

6  92 

815 

1,762,137  86 

7,558 

21,787,103  36 

15  29 

211 

711,866  84 

48 

1,219,013  64 

Harblehead, 

Mettuen, 

904 

1,987,472  13 

1  50 

Middleton, 

235 

445,943  46 

35 

138 

5,565,328  63 

Newbury, 

882,549  55 

Newburyport, 

North  Andover, 

Peabody, 

2,100 

5,427,619  59 

3  92 

Rockport, 

941 

1,688,770  59 

Rowley, 

db,  Google 
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ESSEX  COUNTY— CoNTiNL-Ei 


Salem,    . 

Salisbui'y, 
Sftugas,  . 
Swampseott,  . 
Topsfiukl, 
Wenliara, 
West  Newbuiy, 

Total,      . 


25,382,2ol  19 
1,903,012  04 
1,488^62  07 
2,104,S15  88 
755,450  34 
604,044  95 
1,129,092  87 


16  19 
1  49 
1  04 


FEANKLIIsr    COUNTY. 

A  hh  11 

332 

8558,337  62 

iO  46 

Be  n  rl  toD 

238 

478,234  80 

B     kland 

623 

602,238  10 

63 

251 

397,298  44 

34 

366 

729,502  68 

57 

Conway 
Deerfiell 

877 

869,061  87 

66 

837 

1,464,055  28 

1  19 

Erv  ng 

211 

260,911  42 

24 

Gil 

481,482  11 

36 

Gr  enfieli 

888 

2,476,857  02 

1  76 

Hawley, 

172 

171,116  66 

18 

Heath, 

155 

312,175  72 

24 

31 

Leyden, 

109 

261,348  33 

19 

Monroe, 

49 

63,609  96 

06 

Montague, 

698 

1,007,781  91 

88 

New  Salem, 

268 

349,997  66 

32 

Noi-thfieU, 

456 

789,612  10 

66 

Orange, 

785 

1,122,926  29 

99 

Kowe, 

184,686  28 

Shelburne, 

374 

1,066,305  18 

75 

Shnteshurj, 

209,984  00 

19 

Sunderland, 

466,133  06 

35 

Warwick, 

232 

258,329  36 

25 

Wendell, 

146 

206,909  42 

18 

Whately, 

310 

802,511  69 

68 

Total, 

8,729 

fl6,'949,363  71 

?12  80 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 
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APPENDIX. 
HAMPDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 


Tai  «f  W.OOO,  lo- 

TOWNS. 

POUB. 

P<:op.r.r. 

halfamUleach. 

BrimfieW, 

313 

{717,093  08 

f0  54 

44 

2,387 

4.379,262  85 

3  61 

Granville, 

838 

480,283  41 

42 

Holland, 

94 

146,605  88 

12 

Holyokc, 

2,8U 

6,261,712  49 

4  72 

Ludfow 

258 

486,956  30 

39 

1  07 

98 

158,231  00 

18 

Palmer,       '\       ,        .        .        . 

818 

1,412,195  71 

1  16 

Eussell, 

163 

283,149  66 

23 

Southwick 

292 

729,392  87 

53 

Springfield 

19  16 

Tolland,          .     ■  . 

Wales 

222 

373,872  12 

31 

Westfield 

1,997 

6,163,347  03 

3  73 

West  Springfield 

Wilbraham 

688 

2,161,000  48 

1  49 

564 

883,278  67 

74 

Total 

20,441 

168,039,727  97 

$40  91 

HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY. 


935 

$3,324,202'  76 

$2  22 

Belchertown,. 

584 

1,132,103  19 

Chosterfleld,  . 

233 

405,371  16 

33 

Cummin  gton. 

266 

391,155'  65 

S3 

Eastliampton, 

773 

2,956,277  21 

1  95 

Enfield, 

716,497  09 

53 

Goshen, 

96 

150,824  50 

13 

Granby, 

236 

640,724  41 

41 

Greenwich,    . 

193 

306,966  78 

26 

Hadley, 
Hatfield, 

616 

1,480,119  87 

I  09 

426 

1,617,664  78 

1  07 

Huntington,   . 
Middlefield,    . 

278 

562,987  01 

44 

180 

425,139  66 

31 

Northampton, 

2,403 

7,349,272  04 

5  09' 

203,607  00 

Plainfield,      . 

158 

278,990  75 

23. 

Prescott, 

139 

217,396  88 

18^ 

South  Hadley, 

1,960,830  07 

1  37 

Westhampton, 

127 

443,460  82 

8i> 

604 

1,635,881  73 

1  11 

240 

373,670  88 

3? 

Total.      . 

10,806 

$28,725,415  06 

$20  59 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 
MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


TaioffLOCCiQ- 

TOWNS. 

Polls, 

Projertj. 

dKiling  Polls  »l 

Acton,              

486 

$1,037,827  04 

fO  79 

Arlington, 

869 

3,968,954  00 

2  63 

Ashby, 

m 

638,289  02 

43 

Ashland, 

685 

1,149,051  92 

95 

Ayer, 

492 

897,098  96 

72 

Bedford, 

228 

656,862  26 

41 

Belmont, 

436 

2,617,009  39 

1  60 

Billerica, 

485 

1,565,065  74 

1  07 

Boxborough, 

106 

267,686  66' 

19 

Brighton, 
Burlington, 

1,331 

7,137,224  78 

4  44 

201 

474,776  96 

35 

Cambridge, 

10,323 

46,646,076  22 

29  29 

Carlisle, 

154 

373,391  29 

27 

Charlestown, 

8,271 

28,314,873.65 

19  10 

Chelmsford, 

600 

1,764,033  18 

1  23 

Concord, 

645 

2,364,666  82 

1  57 

Draout, 

623 

1,391,930  72 

1  00 

Dunstable, 

137 

326,185  22 

24 

Everett, 

654 

2,107,796  48 

1  44 

Framingtam, 

1,244 

3,897,847  34 

2  68 

Groton, 

465 

1,743,460  03 

1  15 

HoUiston, 

856 

1,857,291  57 

1  41 

Hopkicton, 
Huason, 

1,099 

2,079,868  56 

1  66 

915 

1,296,966  72 

1  14 

Lexington, 

625 

2,249,651  27 

1  60 

Lincoln, 

239 

700,779  78 

49 

Littleton, 

248 

755,331  16 

52 

Lowell, 

9,186 

27,811,128  12 

19  29 

Maiden, 

1,945 

6,372,237  44 

4  34 

Marlborough, 

2,320 

2,699,682  30 

2  59 

Maynard, 

522 

916,118  60 

75 

Medford, 

1,530 

6,263,456  43 

4  08 

Melrose, 

2,627,733  75 

1  83 

Natick, 

1,863 

2,932,489  68 

2  48 

Newton, 

3,199 

•19,244,632  61 

U  77 

North  Keadin 

g> 

263 

531,633  64 

41 

Pepperell, 

526 

1,171,801  73 

88 

Heading, 

769 

1,702,763  48 

1  28 

Sherborn, 

267 

984,136  41 

66 

Shirley, 

341 

927,209  84 

66 

Somerville, 

3,832 

18,372,478  79 

8  98 

Stoneham, 

1,390 

2,104,304  51 

1  81 

Stow, 

296 

777,846  60 

56 

Sudbury, 

330 

1,035,945  50 

71 

TewksbuiT, 
TownsenJ, 

317 

984,172  68 

68 

611 

766,804  31 

71 

Tyngsboroug 

175 

316,817  86 

25 

Wftkelield, 

1,438 

2,969,802  34 

2  29 

Waltham 

2,368 

8,021,324  14 

6  43 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Contctoed. 


Tasoftl,OM,in- 

TOWNS. 

roiu. 

Property. 

l.loO 

?4,907,134  30 

?3   17 

360 

55 

Westford 

342 

1,327,178  64 

87 

231 

513,090  74 

39 

772 

Wobuin 

3,527 

7,564,366  26 

5  26 

Total, 

72,889 

$241,090,362  02 

f 163  83 

NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 

Nautucket,     . 

923 

^2,357,831  09 

$1  71 

Total,      . 

923 

$2,357,831  09 

$171 

NOKFOLK    COUNTY. 

344 

$515,725  93 

$0  44 

1,092 

2,186,788  92 

1  70 

1,522 

21,501,469  85 

947 

2,786,565  18 

1  95 

Cohasset 

558 

1,937,175  89 

1  80 

1,355 

4,829,464  96 

167 

409396  21 

Foxborough, 

1,505,935  49 

Franklin, 

Holbrook,  ■ 

Hyde  Park 

Medfield 

1,607 

4,898,294  61 

3  34 

296 

848,688  81 

60 

905 

1,666,371  47 

1  83 

Milton, 

976 

3,031,378  66 

2  09 

Norfolk 

270 

474,490  49 

1,188,850  41 

1,847 

4,929,735  34 

8  53 

1,102 

1,929,429  19 

1  57 

Sharon,    ' 

371 

822,389  80 

Stoughton, 

1,191 

2,484,962  24 

1  88 

Walpole, 

2,310 

15,368,478  81 

9  28 

Weymouth, 

2,510 

5,173,496  62 

Wrontham, 

546 

1,166,231  78 

Total, 

23,224 

$39,211,016  66 

$58  77 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 
PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

P... 

,„«. 

hl"famm^* 

2,619 

14,220,356  81 

S3  54 

852 

Carver,         '.        . 

Duxburr, 

East  Bndgewater, . 

680 

1,180,932  56 

96 

Halifax, 

440 

1,002,267  23 

76 

367 

.W2,614  51 

45. 

Hingham, 
Hulf, 

1,208 

3,246,673  86 

2  32 

73 

17 

Kingston, 

1,428,795  16 

97 

318 

672,712  26 

46 

237 

485,808  23 

480 

827,907  29 

358 

Middleborough,     . 

396 

Plymouth,      . 

1,443 

Plympton, 

663 

1,093,852  80 

South  Scituatj),       . 

458 

W.  Bridgewat«r,    . 

440 

860,497  97 

Total,      . 

17,e04 

?34,186,885  88 

f  26  87 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


Boston 

Chelsea, 

Revere 

Winthrop, 

61,148 

4,452 

343 

133 

$638,870,531  46 

12,405,134  86 

1,016,113  29 

633,628  41 

§368  24 

8  78 

71 

36 

Total 

66,076 

1662,825,408  02 

?378  08 

WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


Ashburnham, 

698 
1,045 

.  {970,764  72 
2,093,389  54 

532,348  99 
1,916,326  66 

436,751  70 
2,301,719  56 

SO  81 
1  63 

Aubui-n, 

Barre, 

Berlin, 

Blackstono, 

267 

654 

273 

1,112 

41 
1  34 

37 
1  77 
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APPENDIX. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 


Taioftl,0O0,ln- 

TOWNS, 

rolls. 

Propenj. 

dudUiK  Foils  St 
hBlfamllleaeb. 

Bolton,           

286 

?678,263  34 

.       ?0  45 

Boylston, 

198 

6S6,767  68 

39 

Brookfldd,     . 

727 

1,210,255  71 

1  00 

Chailttm, 

626 

1,022,738  26 

80 

Clinton, 

1,251 

3,021,080  13 

2  22 

Dana, 

202 

273,117  33 

25 

Douglas, 

698 

972,710  86 

81 

Dudley, 

601 

996,906  48 

83 

Fitchburg,      . 

3,317 

11,283,337  06 

7  62 

Gardnerr        . 

9G8 

1,753,531  67 

1  41 

Grafton, 

1,006 

1,903,027  63 

1  SI 

Hardwick,      . 

622 

1,168,036  T8 

88 

Harvard, 

376 

1,036,539  10 

74 

Holden, 

482 

934,992  56 

74 

Hubbard  ston. 

4S9 

881,670  88 

69 

Lancaster, 

425 

2,328,167  05 

1  44 

Leicester, 

708 

2,122,772  00 

1  48 

Leominstor,    . 

1,232 

2,961,363  92 

2  18 

Lunenburg,    . 

315 

766,487  66 

56 

Mendon, 

S06 

712,574  42 

53 

Milford, 

2,662 

4,932,915  45 

3  94 

MiUbury, 

1,050 

1,958,885  07 

1  56 

New  Braintree, 

164 

592,433  93 

40 

Northborough, 

378 

1,327,854  03 

Nortbbridge,  . 

817 

1,936,368  26 

1  43 

North  Brootfield, 

1,109 

1,620,848  18 

1  41 

Oakham, 

231 

370,521  66 

31 

Oxford, 

718 

1,310,451  73 

1  05 

Paxtoii, 

198 

326,809  33 

27 

Petershaia,     . 

310 

770,893  62 

56 

PhiUipston,    . 

177 

298,445  00 

25 

Princeton, 

308 

957,602  93 

66 

Eoyalston, 

348 

859,138  08 

63 

Rutland, 

268 

520,180  SO 

41 

Shrewsbury,  . 

462 

1,104,404  99 

81 

Southborough, 

613 

1.391,240  48 

99 

Southbridge,  . 

1,960 

2,312,315  49 

1  85 

Spencer, 

1,101 

2,060,940  68 

1  64 

Sterling, 

446 

1,237,743  84 

88 

Sturbridge,     . 

646 

964,681  65 

78 

Sntton, 

622 

1,195,893  65 

94 

Tempi  eton,    . 

736 

1,161,246  67 

98 

Tipton, 

629 

841,077  61 

71 

Uxbridge,       . 

707 

1,862,082  21 

I  34 

Warren, 

714 

1,479,329  54 

1  14 

Webster, 

1,201 

2,216,306  03 

1  77 

Westborough, 

968 

1,981,067  26 

1  63 

West  Boylston, 

697 

1,021,478  74 

West  Brookfleld, 

464 

831,177  83 

67 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY— Concluded. 


TOWK.. 

P^. 

P,„ 

cmfllng  Polls  at 
hslfammcacta. 

Westminster, 

Winchendon, 

Worcester, 

484 
1,027 
11,G38 

$876,810  69 
1,802,527  00 
37,263,867  13 

80  71 
1  51 
25  51 

Total 

51,240 

$124,212,169  49 

¥91  28 

Sect.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Ajf^roved 
April  25, 1S72. 


db,  Google 


AK   ACT 

TO  SBCUBB  A  MOBE  EQUAL  APPOBTIOITMBNT  OF  THE  STATE  AHD 
COmSTT  TAXES,  UPON  THE  SBVEBAIj  CITIEa  AW D  TOWUS. 

[Chaplcr  S17  of  tlie  Acta  of  the  jear  1874.] 

Beit  eTUKSted,  &c.,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  The  tax  commissioner  shall  be  famished,  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  returns  of  the  assessora  of  the  several 
cities  and  towns,  required  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-seVen  of 
the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  for  the  four  j'ears  pre- 
ceding the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

"Sect.  2.  The  tax  commissioner  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  an  ab- 
stract from  the  returns  made  to  him  under  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act 
levying  a  tax  upon  certain  corporations,"  and  under  chapter  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  for  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  containing  the  names  of  all  corporations 
having  stock  owned  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth ;  also, 
the  excess  of  the  market  value  of  all  the  capital  stock  of  each  corpora- 
tion taxed  by  said  act  over  the  value  of  its  real  estate  and  machinery ; 
also,  the  whole  number  of  shares  of  such  corporation  and  the  number 
of  shares  owned  in  this  Commonwealth,  specifying  the  number  of 
shares  owned  in  each  city  and  town  by  parties  other  than  insurance 
companies,  savings  banks  and  institutions  for  savings. 

Sect.  3,  The  tax  commissioner  shall  be  authorized  to  require  such 
flirther  returns  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  by  this  act,  from  state, 
city  and  town  officers,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  ;  and  upon 
the  returns  herein  provided  and  authorized,  the  commissioner  shall 
proceed  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  discretion  to  equalize  and 
apportion  upon  the  several  cities  and  towns  the  number  of  polls,  the 
amount  of  property,  and  the  proportion  of  every  one  thousand  dollars 
of  tax,  including  polls  at  one-tenth  of  a  mUl  each,  which  should  be 
assessed  upon  each  city  and  town ;  and  said  commissioner  shall  per- 
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366  APPENDIX. 

form  the  dntiea  required  by  this  act,  and  report  the  same  in  tabular 
form,  in  print  to  the  legislature,  within  one  week  from  the  first  Monday 
in  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Sect.  4.  The  sergeant-at-arms  ia  directed  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
said  commissioner  a  suitable  room  in  the  state  house,  and  the  tax  com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
needed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  may  procure  such  stationery 
and  otlier  articles  as  may  be  required. 

Sect.  5,  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  '[Approved 
June  8, 1874. 
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THE  EXEMPTION  FEOM  TAXATION 

CHUEOH  PKOPERTY,  AKD  THE  PEOPBETT 

OF  BDUOATIONAl,  LITBKAEY  AMD 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  CHAS.  W.  ELIOT, 


db,  Google 


db,  Google 


Caubridge,  December  12,  1874. 

2b  the  Commissioners  oflhe  Commoniocalth.  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  revising  and  amending  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  taxa- 
tion and  the  exemptions  therefrom  "  ,■— 

Gentlemen  : — In.  accordance  with  a  reqnes^  contained  in  a  letter  of 
October  14, 1874,  from  Prof.  J.  II.  Seelj-e,  that  I  lay  before  your  Coni- 
misaion  my  "  views  respecting  the  present  exemption  from  taxation 
of  property  iis^d  for  religious,  edncatioual  and  charitable  purposea," 
I  respectfully  present  for  your  con&ideiation  the  following  paper. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT. 


The  property  wliicli  has  been  set  apart  for  religious,  educational 
and  charitable  uses  ia  not  to  be  thought  of  or  dealt  with  as  if  it  w6re 
private  property  ;  for  it  is  completely  unavailable  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  property,  so  long  as  the  trusts  endure.  It  is  like  prop- 
erty of  a  city  or  state  which  ia  essential  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  citj-  or  state,  and  so  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  public  assets  ; 
it  is  irrecoverable  and  completely  unproductive.  The  capital  is  sunk, 
so  to  speak,  just  as  the  cost  of  a  sewer  or  a  highway  is  capital  sunk. 
There  is  a  return,  both  from  a  church  or  a  college,  and  from  a  sewer 
or  a  highway,  in  the  benefit  secured  to  the  community  ;  but  the  money 
which  built  them  ia  no  longer  to  be  counted  as  property,  in  the  com- 
mon sense.  It  can  never  again  be  productive,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  the  trust  for  which  it  was  set  apart. 

When  a  new  road  is  made  where  there  was  none,  the  State,  or  some 
individual,  sacrifices  the  value  of  the  land  it  covers,  and  the  money 
spent  in  building  the  road.  It  also  sacrifices  the  opportunity  to  tax, 
in  the  future,  the  improvements  which  might  ha^e  been  put  upon  that 
land  if  it  had  not  been  converted  into  a  road,  and  all  the  mdirect  tax- 
able benafits  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  u^c  for  product- 
ive purposes  of  the  land,  and  of  the  monej  which  the  road  cost. 
2i  [mi] 
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TVhen  a  church,  or  a  college,  or  a  hospital,  bu3's  land,  and  erects 
buildings  tbereon,  the  State  Joes  not  sacrifice  the  value  of  the  land, 
or  the  money  spent  upon  the  buildings,  private  persons  make  these 
sacrifices  ;  but  the  State  docs  sacrifiue,  by  the  exemption  statute,  the 
opportunity  to  tax,  in  the  future,  Ihc  improvements  which  might  have 
been  jjiit  upon  that  land  if  it  bad  not  been  converted  to  religious, 
educational  or  charitable  uses,  and  all  the  indirect  taxable  benefits 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  use  for  productive  purposes 
of  the  Innd,  and  of  the  money  which  the  buildings  cost. 

This  is  the  precise  burden  of  tlie  exemption  upon  the  State.  Why 
docs  the  State  assume  it?  For  a  reason  similar  to,  though  much 
stronger  thin  lU  reTion  for  building  a  new  road,  and  losing  that  area 
fore\er  for  tixation  Ihe  State  believes  that  flie  new  road  will  be 
such  a  convenience  to  the  community,  that  the  indirect  gain  from 
making  it  w  ill  be  gre'itei  than  the  direct  and  indirect  loss.  In  the 
same  waj  the  Stite  believes,  or  at  least  believed  when  the  exemption 
statute  was  wlopted,  that  the  indirect  gain  to  its  treasury  which  results 
from  the  establishment  of  the  exempted  institutions  is  greater  than 
the  loss  which  the  exemption  involves.  If  this  belief  is  correct  in  the 
main,  though  not  peiliops  universally  and  always,  the  exemption  can 
hardly  hi  piopcriy  described  as  a  burden  to  the  State  at  large. 

The  parallel  between  a  sewer  or  a  highway,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
land  and  buildings  of  exempted  institutions,  on  the  other,  may  be 
carried  a  little  farther  with  advantage.  The  abutters  often  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  sewer  or  the  highway  which  passes  their  doors, 
because  it  is  of  more  use  to  them  than  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  members  of  the  religious,  educational  or  charitable  society 
erect  their  necessarj'  buildings  and  pay  for  their  land  themselves.  If 
it  be  granted  that  the  religious,  educational  or  charitable  use  is  a  pub- 
lic use,  like  the  use  of  a  sewer  or  a  highway,  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  taxing  the  church,  the  academy  or  the  hospital,  than  for  annually 
taxing  the  abutters  on  a  sewer  or  a  highway  on  the  cost  of  that 
sewer  or  on  the  cost  of  the  highway  and  its  value  considered  as  so 
many  feet  of  land,  worth,  like  the  adjoining  lots,  so  many  dollars  a 
ibot.  The  community  is  repaid  for  tho  loss  of  the  taxable  capital 
sunk  in  the  sewer  by  the  benefit  to  the  public  health,  and  the  resulting 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  all  its  territorj'.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
repaid  for  the  loss  of  the  capital  set  apart  for  religious,  educational 
and  charitable  uses,  by  the  increase  of  morality,  spirituality,  intelli- 
gence and  virtne,  and  the  general  well-being  which  results  therefrom. 
To  tax  lands,  buildings,  or  funds  which  have  been  devoted  to  religious 
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or  educational  pnriiosea,  would  be  to  divert  monej'  ft'om  the  highest 
public  Dse, — the  promotion  of  learning  and  virtue, — to  some  lower 
public  use,  like  the  maintenance  of  roads,  prisons  or  courts,  an  opera- 
tion which  cannot  be  expedient  until  too  large  an  amount  of  property 
has  been  devoted  to  the  superior  use.  This  ia  certainly  not  the  case 
in  Massachusetts  to-daj'.  The  simple  reasons  for  the  exemption  of 
churches,  colleges  and  hospitals  from  taxation  are  these :  first,  that 
the  State  needs  those  institutions  ;  and  secondly,  that  experience  has 
shown  that  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in  which  the  State  can 
get  them  is  to  encourage  benevolent  and  public-spirited  people  to  pro- 
vide them  by  promising  not  to  divert  to  inferior  public  uses  any  part 
of  the  income  of  the  money  whicli  these  benefactors  devote  to  this 
noblest  public  use.  The  statute  which  provides  for  the  exemption  is 
that  promise. 

Exemption  from  taxation  ia  not  then  a  form  of  State  aid,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  those  words ;  it  is  an  inducement  or  encouragement 
held  out  by  the  State  to  private  persona,  or  private  corporations,  to 
establish  or  maintain  institutions  which  are  of  benefit  to  the  State. 
The  answer  to  the  question, — Why  should  the  State  give  encourage- 
ment, in  any  form,  to  private  corporations  which  support  churches, 
academies,  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  similar  institutions  of 
learning,  advanced  education  and  public  charity, — involves,  therefore, 
an  exposition  of  the  public  usefulness  of  these  corporations.  I  say 
advanced  education,  because  the  lower  grades  of  education  are  already 
provided  for  at  the  public  charge,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  disposi- 
tion to  question  the  expediency  and  rightfulness  of  this  provision. 

The  reason  for  treating  these  institutions  in  an  exceptional  manner 
is,  that  having  no  selfish  object  in  view,  or  purpose  of  personal  gain, 
they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Their  function  is  largely 
a  public  function  ;  their  work  is  done,  primarily,  indeed,  for  individ- 
uals, but  nltimatoly  for  the  public  good.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of 
churches  and  colleges  that  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  a  State ; 
they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  free  State.  They  form  and 
mold  the  public  character ;  and  that  public  character  is  the  founda- 
tion of  everything  which  is  precious  in  the  State,  including  even  its 
material  prosperity.  To  develop  noble  human  character  is  the  end 
for  which  States  themselves  exist,  and  civil  liberty  is  not  a  good  in 
itself,  but  only  a  means  to  that  good  end.  The  work  of  churches  and 
institutions  of  education  is  a  direct  work  upon  human  character. 
The  material  prosperity  of  every  improving  community  is  a  fruit  of 
character;  for  it  is  energetic,   honest  and  sensible  men  that  make 
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proiperons  business  an  1  not  prosperous  business  that  makes  men 
Who  ha^e  built  up  the  manuftctures  anl  trade  of  this  bleik  anl 
stenle  Missachusetts '  A  ft-w  men  of  singular  sagacitr  mtegnt^ 
and  couiase  backed  by  hundieds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
common  Inteil  gence  and  hone«t\  The  roots  of  the  prosperity  art,  in 
the  intelligence  counge  ind  honesty  Maasachusetts  to  daj  owes  its 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  and  its  wealth  to  eight  generations 
of  people  who  h-ne  loved  and  cherished  Church   School  and  College 

The  I  ubhc  sei vices  of  these  institutions  can  barJlj  need  to  be  en 
larged  upon  V  single  sentence  maj  be  gnen  to  the  utility  of  that 
diss  of  institutions  which  I  maj  he  supposed  to  speak  for — the  insti 
tutions  of  advanced  education — the  actdemies  colleges  scientific  and 
technieil  schools  professional  schools  and  seminaries  art  collect  ons 
and  museums  of  mtural  history  All  the  professions  c^^ed  le^rned 
or  scientific  are  fed  b\  these  institutions  the  whole  school  sjstem 
depends  upon  them  and  coul  1  not  bo  maintained  in  efdciencj  Tiithout 
them  the\  foster  j  iet(  art  1  teratuie  and  poetrj  thej  gather  in 
and  pieser^e  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  race  and  are  the  store 
houses  of  the  acquired  knowledge  on  which  invention  and  progiess 
depend  they  enlaige  the  boundaiies  of  knowledge  they  ma  ntain 
the  stindaids  of  honoi  public  dutj  and  public  spmt  and  diffuse  the 
refinement  culture  and  spiiitualit\  without  which  added  wealth  woull 
onl\  be  added  grossuess  and  coiiuption 

buch  IS  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  public  work  which  the  institu 
tions  of  rehgion  education  and  chanty  do  that  if  the  woik  were  not 
done  1  \  these  prnate  societies  the  State  (vould  be  compelled  to  cairv 
it  on  thrcugh  its  own  ascnts  and  at  its  own  charge  In  ill  the  civil 
izcd  world,  there  are  but  two  known  wajs  of  suppoifing  the  great 
institutions  of  religion,  high  education  and  public  charity.  The  first 
and  commonest  way  is  by  direct  annual  subsidies  or  appropriations  by 
government ;  the  second  way  is  by  means  of  endowments.  These 
two  methods  may  of  course  be  combined.  An  endowment,  in  this 
sense,  is  property,  once  private,  which  has  been  conseci-ated  forever  to 
public  uses.  If,  in  one  generation,  a  group  of  people  subscribe  to 
buy  a  piece  of  landj  and  build  a  church  thereon,  that  church  is  an 
inalienable  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations.  It 
cannot  be  diverted  from  religious  uses,  or  ever  again  become  private 
property.  If  a  private  person  bequeath  fifty  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  maintain  six  free  beds  for  Boston  sick  or  wounded  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  is  an  institution  supported  by 
endowments,  that    beneficent   act   obviates    forever  the   necessity  of 
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maintainiDg  six  beds  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  which  ia  an  in- 
stitution supported  hy  direct  taxation.  If,  by  the  aacrifices  of  gen- 
erous and  public-spinted  people  in  seven  generations,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  gradually  gathered  property  which  might  now  be  valued  at 
five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  thereby 
saved  from  an  annual  expenditure  of  tbree  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  foi  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  liberal  arts  and  professions  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  people  of  tho  State  should  be  willing  to  leave  the 
work  of  the  university  undone  Toihe  precise  esteutof  the  work  done 
by  the  income  of  endowments  is  the  State  relieved  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  its  charge.  If  some  benevolent  private  citizen  had  built 
with  his  own  money  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  the  State  would  have 
been  relieved  of  a  very  considerable  charge.  To  tax  such  endowments 
is  to  reduce  the  good  work  done  by  them',  and  therefore  to  increase  the 
work  to  be  done  by  direct  appropriation  of  government  money,  unless 
the  people  are  willing  to  accept  the  alternative  of  having  less  work  of 
the  kind  done.  If  the  State  wants  the  work  done,  it  has  but  two  alter- 
natives— it  can  do  it  itself,  or  it  can  encourage  and  help  benevolent 
and  pnblic-spirited  individuals  to  do  it.     There  is  no  third  way. 

The  above  argument  in  favor  of  the  esemption  of  institutions  of 
religion,  education  and  charity  from  taxation  being  conclusive  unless 
it  can  be  rebutted,  I  propose  to  consider  successively  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  repel  or  evade  it. 

The  first  objection  which  I  propose  to  consider  would  be  expressed 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  Vy  one  who  felt  it :  "I  admit  that  churches, 
colleges  and  hospitals  are  useful,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  their  good 
work  diminished ;  but  these  institutions  get  the  benefit  of  schools, 
police,  roads,  street  lamps,  prisons  and  courts,  and  shoald  help  to 
support  them ;  their  friends  and  supporters  are  generous,  and  will 
more  than  make  good  what  the  institutions  contribute  to  the  city  or 
town  ospeuses."  The  meaning  of  this  suggestion  is  just  this  :  The 
body  of  tax-payers  in  a  given  community  having,  through  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  a  few  of  their  number,  got  rid  of  one  of  their 
principal  charges, — namely,  the  support  of  the  institutiftns  of  religion, 
high  education  and  charity, — propose  to  avoid  paying  their  full  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  chaises  for  public  purposes,  such  as  schools, 
i-oads,  prisons,  and  police.  They  propose,  by  taxing  the  institutions 
which  the  benevolent  few  established  for  thebeneflt  of  the  whole 
body,  to  throw  upon  these  same  public-spirited  and  generous  men  an 
undue  share  of  the  other  public  charges.  To  state  the  same  thing  in 
another  form  :  there  are  in  the  community  common  charges,  A.  B,  C, 
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D  and  E ;  A  has  been  provided  for  by  a  few  private  persons  at  their 
own  cost,  and  the  burden  of  other  tax-payers  has  been  to  that  extent 
lightened ;  thereupon  the  tax-payers  say,  Let  us  take  part  of  the  money 
which  these  men  have  given  for  A,  and  use  it  for  meeting  charges  B, 
C,  D  and  E.  Our  friends  who  provided  for  A  will  give  some  more 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  we  shall  escape  a  part  of  our  share  of 
the  cost  of  providing  for  B,  C,  D  and  E.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
this  objection  is  both  illogical  and  mean ; — illogical,  because  if 
churches,  colleges  and  hospitals  subserve  the  highest  public  ends, 
there  is  no  reason  for  making  them  contribute  to  the  inferior  public 
charges  ;  and  mean,  because  it  deliberately  proposes  to  use  the  benev- 
olent affections  of  the  best  part  of  the  community  as  means  of  getting 
out  of  them  a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the  taxes. 

The  next  objection  to  the  *semption  which  I  propose  to  consider  is 
formulated  as  follows : — Churches,  colleges  and  hospitals  do  indeed 
render  public  service  ;  they  are  useful  to  the  State  ;  but  let  them  be 
established  because  people  feel  the  need  of  them,  just  as  people  feel  the 
need  of  houses,  and  food,  and  clothes,  and  by  all  means  let  them  sui>- 
port  themselves  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  favored  or  artiflcially  fostered. 
Railroads,  factories  and  steamship  lines  do  service  to  the  State  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  be  fostered  by  du-ect  grsrtits  of 
public  monay,  or  be  exempt  A'om  taxation.  This  objection  is  a  plausi- 
ble one  at  first  sight ;  but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  argument  wide  enough 
for  whole  communities  to  fall  through  into  ignorance  and  misery. 
For  the  building  of  railroads,  factories  and  steamships  there  exists  an 
all-sufHcient  motive;  namely,  the  motive  of  private  gain;  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  built  unless  there  be  a  genuine  motive  of  that  sort. 
A  few  men  can  combine  together  to  build  a  cotton  mill  whenever  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  chance  to  make  money  by  so  doing ;  and  thej'  will 
thus  supply  the  communiti'  with  mills.  The  benefit  they  might  confer 
upon  the  State  would  not  be  a  legitimate  motive  for  building  a  mill  in 
the  absence  of  the  probability  of  private  gain.  Now  this  motive  of 
private  gain  is  not  only  absent  from  tlie  minds  of  men  who  found  or 
endow  churchas,  colleges  or  hospitals,  but  would  be  absolutely  ineffec- 
tive to  the  end  of  procuring  such  institutions.  It  would  bo  impossible 
for  three  or  four  men  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  university  simply  for 
the  education  of  their  own  sons.  Those  who  found  and  maintain  hos- 
pitals have,  as  a  role,  no  personal  use  of  them.  It  is  an  unworthy 
idea  that  a  church  exists  for  the  personal  profit  and  pleasure  of  its 
members,  or  a  college  for  the  private  advantage  of  those  who  are 
educated  there.  A  church  or  a  college  is  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used 
and  improved  by  its  members  of  to-day,  and  to  be  by  them  transmitted 
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to  its  members  of  to-morrow.  A  modern  church  is  an  active  centre 
of  diffused  charity,  sdcI  of  public  exhortation  to  duty.  The  press  has 
enlarged  the  public  influence  of  the  pulpit  by  adding  the  multitude 
who  read  the  printed  sermon  to  the  congregation  who  listen  to  it. 
The  orators,  poets,  artists,  physicians,  architects,  preachers  and 
statesmen  do  not  exercise  their  trained  facnities  simply  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  advantage,  but  for  the  improvement  and  delight,  or  the 
consolation  and  relief,  of  the  comnnunity-  In  short,  they  do  not  live 
for  themselves,  and  could  not  if  they  would.  To  increase  virtue  and 
piety,  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  foster  learning,  and  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing, are  the  real  motives  for  founding  and  maintaining  churches,  col- 
leges and  hospitsle.  The  work  must  be  done  through  the  individuals  on 
whom  the  institutions  spend  their  efforts,  but  the  motive  of  those  who 
promote  the  work  is  the  public  good  and  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
Mills,  hotels,  railroads  and  steamships,  moreover,  though  they  benefit 
the  public,  benefit  them  only  in  a  material  way  ;  they  provide  clothing, 
shelter,  easy  transportation,  and,  in  general,  increase  material  well- 
being.  People  may  be  relied  on  to  make  themselves  comfortable  or 
wealthy,  if  they  can ;  but  they  need  every  possible  aid  in  mailing 
themselves  good,  or  learned.  Tlie  self-interest  of  no  man,  and  of  no 
association  of  men,  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
■  The  motive  of  private  gain  or  benefit  being  wliolly  lacking  in  moat 
cases,  and  feeble  in  all,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  institutions  of  reli- 
gion, high  education  and  public  charity  would  not  be  founded  and 
maintained,  except  by  the  direct  action  of  the  State,  on  the  one  hand, 
or,  on  the  other,  by  the  benefactions  of  private  persons  encouraged  by 
fostering  legislation  This  is  prec'sely  the  experience  of  all  the  mod- 
ern nations.  The  Amencan  Stites  now  do  less  for  the  institutions  of 
religion  directly  than  anv  i,udi7ed  nation,  and  they  have  done  wisely 
in  completely  a\oiding  in  establishment  of  religion ;  but  from  the 
time  when  they  ceased  to  support  religious  institutions  directly  they 
fostered  them  bj  exempting  thorn  from  taxation.  Institutions  of  high 
education  never  ha\e  been  self  supporting  in  any  country  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  they  ever  can  be.  If  they  were 
made  self-supporting,  they  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  poor,  and  be 
maintained  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  higher  the 
plane  of  teaching,  the  more  the  teaching  costs,  and  the  fewer  the  pu- 
pils, IVom  the  nature  of  the  ease.  As  to  the  charitable  corporations 
whose  whole  income  is  used  upon  the  sick,  blind  or  insane  poor,  the 
notion  that  they  could  ever  he  self-supporting  is  of  course  an 
absurdity.     Hospitals  and  asylums  which    are  wholly  devoted  to 
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taking  caro  of  meo  and  women  of  the  laboring  classes  who  have  lost 
their  health,  their  reason,  or  some  of  their  senses,  cannot  be  self- 
supporting  in  the  nature  of  the  ease.  It  is  an  abnse  of  language  to 
opp'y  ^^^  word  to  fhem ;  they  are  inevitably  supported  by  private 
benevolence,  or  from  the  governraent  treasury,  or  by  the  combination 
of  these  tii'o  resources. 

The  opinion,  then,  that  churches,  colleges  and  charitable  institutions 
would  be  established  in  sufCcient  numbers  without  fosteimg  legisla- 
tion, and  be  as  well  maintained  t-i^ed  as  untaxed,  his  no  warrant 
either  in  sound  reason  or  in  experience  Not  a  bit  of  piactical  ex- 
perience can  be  found  in  the  civilized  world  to  support  it ;  and  the 
analogy  set  up  between  these  institutions  of  religion,  education  and 
.  charity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  establishments  of  trade,  manufactures 
and  transportation,  on  the  other,  is  wholly  inapplicable  and  deceptive. 
I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  an  objection  to  the  exemption, 
which  is  local  in  its  nature,  but  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  of 
careful  exaiiii nation.  Those  who  urge  this  objection  admit  that  the 
public  receives  great  benefit  from  churches,  colleges  and  hospitals ; 
but,  as  these  institutions  necessarily  have  local  habitations,  and  taxes 
under  our  laws  are  locally  levied,  they  allege  that  the  particular  citierf 
or  towns  in  which  the  institutions  happen  to  be  situated  bear,  in  loss 
of  taxable  property,  the  so-called  burden  of  their  exemption,  while  the 
whole  State,  or  perhaps  the  whole  countrj-,  shares  the  public  benefits 
which  accrue  iVcni  them.  The  public  burdened,  it  is  alleged,  is  not 
the  same  public  as  the  public  benefited.  This  objection  assumes,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  burden  to  a  city  or  town  to  have  a  lot  of 
land  within  its  borders  oecnpied  by  an  institution  exempted  from 
taxation;  and  this  assumption  is  based  upon  the  belief  that,  if  the 
exempted  institution  did  not  occupy  the  lot,  the  taxable  houses,  or 
factories,  or  stores  within  the  limits  of  the  city  or  town  would  be 
increased  by  the  number  of  Louses  or  stores  which  might  stand  upon 
tie  exempted  lot.  This  is  a  prop'osition  which  is  generally  quite 
incapable  of  proof,  and  is  intrinsically  improbable,  but  which  never- 
theless has,  in  seme  coses,  a  small  basis  of  unimportant  fact.  It  im- 
plies that  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  eligible  land  on  which  to 
build  houses,  or  factories,  cr  stores,  within  the  city  or  town  limits; 
but  this  can  be  the  case  only  in  very  few  exceptionally  situated  cities, 
and  not  all  the  time  in  Ihcm,  but  only  spasmodically  in  seasons  of 
speculation  or  unusual  activity, — and  even  then  not  over  their  whole 
area,  but  onlj-  in  very  limited  portions  of  it.  Of  course  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  which  might  be  erected  upon  a  Jot  rescued  from  an 
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exempted  institution  is  not  to  be  counted  as  an  additional  resource 
for  the  tax-gatlierer ;  for  tliat  amount  was,  under  our  laws,  taxable 
somewhere  before  as  personal  property.  If,  in  any  town  or  city,  there 
are  houses  or  factories  or  stores  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for  such 
accommodations,  tbe  town  or  city  will  gain  nothing  by  having  more 
buildings  erected.  There  may  be  more  houses  or  more  stores,  but 
each  house  or  each  store  will  be  worth  less.  In  a  large  city  there  will 
always  be  a  few  streets,  and  perhaps  wharves,  which  are  absolutely 
needed  for  business  purposes.  Thus,  for  example,  it  might  not  be 
expedient  to  have  an  exempted  institution,  which  had  uo  need  of 
water-front,  occupy  a  portion  of  a  limited  water-front,  every  yard  of 
which  was  needed  for  commerce.  It  might  not  be  expedient  that  a 
church  should  occupy  a  street  corner,  or  an  open  square,  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  quarter  of  a  growing  city, — though  London  has  not 
felt  obliged  to  move  St.  Paul's  into  the  country,  or  build  upon  Trafal- 
gar Square.  But  such  peculiar  cases  are  to  be  wisely  treated  as  the 
exceptions  which  they  really  are ;  at  any  rate,  they  cannot  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  great  State's  policy  towards  its  most  precious  institu- 
tions,— its  institutions  of  religion,  learning  and  charity.  As  a  rule, 
the  amount  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  in  a  town  or  city 
is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  its  territory  is 
exempted  from  taxation;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the 
taxable  property  is  actually  increased  by  reservations,  whether  nat- 
ural— like  small  sheets  of  water — cr  artificial, — like  parks,  squares, 
or  open  grounds  about  churches  and  public  buildings.  It  ia  well 
known  that,  in  many  new  towns  and  cities  of  the  Western  States,  it 
was  a  weU- re  cognized,  and,  in  some  cases,  very  successful  device  for 
raising  the  price  of  house-lots,  and  stimulating  the  speculation  in  land, 
to  make  a  large  reservation  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  an  academy 
or  college.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  sueh  a  multitude 
of  colleges  at  the  West.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  several  towns 
were  bidding  against  each  otter  to  get  the  Massachusetts  Agilcultural 
College  planted  within  their  borders.  The  town  of  Amherst  paid 
850,000  for  this  privilege.  In  Doston  itself,  the  block  of  land  on 
which  tbe  buildings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  and  the  Institnte 
of  Technology  stand,  was  given  to  those  corporations  on  the  condition 
that,  if  the  lands  surrounding  thd  reserved  area  did  not  rise  in'  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  grant,  enough  to  cover  the  estimated  value  of 
the  reservation  itself,  then  the  two  corporations  should  pay  the  de- 
ficiency. These  corporations  never  had  to  pay  anything  for  tlieir 
land.     The  city  had  jnst  as  much  value  in  land  available  for  taxation 
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after  the  gift  was  made  to  tliese  two  exempted  societies  as  it  would 
have  bad  if  no  such  gift  had  been  made.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  exemption  of  the  church  lots  in  a  country  town  is  in  any 
possible  sense  a  burden  to  the  town,  or  that  it  diminishes  in  any  way 
the  valuation  or  amount  of  the  property  in  the  town  which  is  available 
for  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  every  estate  in  the  town  is  worth 
more  to  the  occupant  aod  to  the  assessor,  because  of  the  presence  of 
those  churubes.  The  proposition  that  the  presence,  in  a  town  or  city, 
of  exempted  institutions  diminishes  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
therein  is,  therefore,  not  only  incapable  of  proof,  but  is  manifestly 
untrue  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
cases  in  which  a  now  exemption  involves  a  real  loss,  though  not 
without  compensations,  to  the  town  or  city  from  which  the  property 
was  abstracted ;  and  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  restoration  of 
an  exempted  piece  of  property  to  taxation  might  be  a  real  gain,  in 
epite  of  considerable  losses.  When  a  benevolent  citizen  of  one  town 
gives  $100,000  of  personal  property  to  an  exempted  institution  situ- 
ated in  another  town,  the  first  town  loses  so  much  property  which  was 
there  taxable,  and  the  second  town  has  the  local  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion, if  there  be  any.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  town  which  loses  in  this 
case  has  similar  chances  of  gaining  local  beneBts  by  gifts  to  institutions 
situated  within  its  limits  from  citizens  of  other  towns.  Again,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  citizen  who  gave  this  ^100,000  would  have 
kept  it  in  a  taxable  form  at  his  place  of  residence,  if  he  had  not  given  it 
to  an  exempted  institution.  Such  gifts  are  often— perhaps  generally- 
made  out  of  annual  earnings  or  sudden  profits;  and  if  the  $100,000  had 
not  been  given  to  an  exempted  institution,  it  might  have  been  unprofit- 
ably  consumed,  or  lost,  or  given  away  to  individuals  resident  elsewhere, 
A  good  deal  of  the  personal  property  which  now  goes  to  churches,  col- 
leges and  hospitals,  would  be  consumed  outright  if  it  were  not  so 
saved.  If  the  gift  is  made  by  will,  instead  of  during  life,  there  are 
more  chances  that  the  8100,000  would,  in  the  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty, have  been  canned  away  from  the  testator's  place  of  residence,  at 
any  rate.  When  a  piece  of  real  estate  is  transferred  to  an  exempted 
institution  for  its  own  proper  use,  the  local  benefits  of  the  institution, 
if  there  be  any,  are  for  the  same  town  which  gives  up  the  taxes  on  the 
piece  of  real  estate,  and  the  withdrawal  of  that  piece  from  productive 
nses  probably  brings  some  other  piece  into  use  at  once,  or  at  least 
sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  happened.  It  would  seem,  at  first 
eifht,  as  if  it  would  be  clear  gain  to  get  a  piece  of  land,  once  ex- 
empted, taxed  again,  and  covered  with  taxable  houses  or  stores  ;  but 
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there  are  always  drawbacks  on  the  gain.  If  Boston  Common  should 
be  cut  up  and  built  upon,  the  conveniently  situated  houses  and  stores 
built  there  would  cause  other  houses  and  stores,  less  well  placed,  to  be 
vacated,  or  to  fall  in  value  ;  and  the  improvement  of  real  estate  in  the 
outskirts  would  be  arrested  or  checked  for  a  time.  The  estates  which 
face  the  Common  would  also  fall  in  value.  It  would  be  a  permanent 
gain  that  the  business  of  the  citj-  would  probably  be  more  conveniently 
done  thereafter ;  and  this  indirect  g'iin  whatever  it  might  be  would 
ultimately  be  represented  in  the  t.i-^able  property  of  the  citj  In  this 
particular  instance  the  productistnes'*  of  Boston  would  doubtless  be 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  health,  vi^or  ind  spirits  on  the  p-iit  of  thi, 
inhabitants,  consequent  upon  the  loss  <  f  the  hLalthful  open  ii  a  It 
is,  then,  quite  impossible  to  mamtam  that  in\  exemption  is  a  tlear 
loss  to  tbe  place  in  which  it  Ciist^  \\ith  e^cry  loss  thcie  como 
chances  of  advantage.  Sometimes  the  loss  is  great  an  1  the  cumpcn 
satioD  email,  and  somethnes  the  advantages  quite  outweigh  the  loss 
We  have  seen  that,  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  reil  loss  to  the  Stite 
at  large;  and,  in  all  probability  the  local  gains  and  losses  of  the 
various  towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  wouli  1  e  found  to  be 
distributed  with  tolerable  fairness,  if  the  averaging  period  were  long 
enough.     Absolute  equality  in  matters  of  taxation  is  unattainable. 

It  is  important  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  statement  just 
made,  that  great  advantages  often  accrue  to  a  town  or  city  from  the 
presence  of  institutions  exempted  from  taxation,  advantages  which 
much  more  than  offset  any  losses  which  are  real.  A  concrete  instance 
will  best  illustrate  this  proposition ;  and  no  better  instance  can  be 
chosen  than  that  of  Harvard  University,  an  exempted  institution  ocen- 
pying  about  seventy  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  which 
land,  with  the  buildings  thereon  and  their  contents,  is  alleged  by  the 
assessors  to  be  worth  from  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars.  This 
case  is  perhaps  as  strong  as  any  on  the  side  of  the  objectors  to  the 
exemption,  because  tlie  exempted  area  is  large  and  its  value  is  high, 
and  on  this  very  account  it  is  a  case  well  adapted  to  mj'  present  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place,  all  the  land  which  faces  or  adjoins  the  uni- 
versity's inclosures,  is  enhanced  in  value  in  consequence  of  that  posi- 
tion. The  open  grounds  of  the  univei-sity  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
surrounding  lands  ivhich  open  spaces  of  an  ornamental  character  always 
have  in  cities.  They  improve  the  quality  and  value  of  the*  whole 
neighborhood.  Secondly,  the  university  brings  to  Cambridge  a  large 
amount  of  personal  property,  which  becomes  taxable  there.  The  fifty 
families,  of  which  the  heads  are  teachers  in  the  university,  possess, 
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on  the  average,  an  amount  of  personal  property  whieh  mneh  exceeds 
the  property  of  the  average  family  throughout  the  city.  A  consider- 
able number  of  families  are  always  living  near  the  university  for  the 
sake  of  educating  their  children.  Tlicy  come  to  Cambridge  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  stay  there  from  four  to  seven  years,  or  sometimea 
indefinitely.  Many  of  these  families  lia\e  luge  means  ;  in  fact,  few 
others  could  afford  snch  a  temporary  change  of  residence.  Again ; 
families  of  former  officers  and  teacheia  m  the  uni\ersity  continue  to 
live  in  Cambridge  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  largest  prop- 
erties taxed  in  the  city  are  of  this  soit  Fmallj  families  come  to 
Cambridge  to  live  because  of  the  society  which  has  gathered  about  the 
university.  The  amount  of  taxable  personal  property  brought  into 
ward  one  of  Cambridge  by  the  university  in  these  several  ways  counts 
by  millions.  Accordinglj',  this  ward  is  the  richest  ward  in  Cambridge, 
and  has  always  been  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  city  to  live  in,  as 
the  character  of  its  houses  and  of  its  population  abundantly  testifies. 
It  has  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Cambridge  and  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  polls,  while  it  has  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property. 
The  ward  had  no  natural  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  city,  having, 
to  this  day,  its  fair  share  of  bogs,  salt  marshes  and  sandy  barrens. 
The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  but  a  few  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  university  during  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  has  made  it  the  desirable  place  of  residence 
which  it  is. 

In  still  another  way  does  the  university  bring  taxable  money  to 
Cambridge.  It  collects  from  its  students  in  Cambridge  about  $150,000 
a  year,  adds  thereto  about  $50,000  of  the  income  of  its  personal  prop- 
erly, and  pays  this  large  sum  out  as  salaries  and  wages  to  people  who 
live  in  Cambridge.  A  large  portion  of  this  sum  is  annually  taxed  by 
the  city  as  the  income  of  individuals  in  excess  of  $2,000  a  year. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  building  of  a  new  factory  in  a  village, 
or  the  introduction  of  some  new  industry  into  a  town,  whieh  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  respectable  people,  is  a  gain  to  that 
village  or  town.  Whatever  brings  into  a  town  a  large  body  of  re- 
spectable consumers  benefits  that  town.  Now,  the  university  brings 
into  Cambridge  a  large  body  of  respectable  consumers  ;  there  are  flftj- 
families  of  teachers,  about  fifty  more  unmarried  officers,  about  one 
thouaaiTd  students,  and  about  one  hundred  janitors,  mechanics,  laborers, 
bed-makers  and  waiters,  a  fair  proportion  of  whom  have  families.  As 
the  great  part  of  these  persons  belong  to  the  refined  and  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  cluss,  they  consume  vei-y  much  more  than  the  average 
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of  the  coimnucity.  The  monej'  thus  spent  in  Cambridge  is  mainly 
bronght  from  ivithout,  for  the  greater  part  of  it  is  either  derived  from 
the  personal  propertj-  of  the  university,  or  it  is  money  brought  from 
home  by  the  students.  If  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  this  body  of 
consumers,  the  lauil,  houses  and  shops  of  that  part  of  Cambridge 
would  all  be  worth  less  than  they  are,  and  the  assessors  would  find  so 
much  less  to  tax. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  city  to  have  a  place  of  high  education 
at  its  doors,  just  as  it  adds  to  the  attractiveoess  and  prosperity  of  a 
city  to  mainlaia  good  schools.  Nearly  one  hundred  Cambridge  young 
men  are  now  members  of  the  university. 

The  grounds  of  the  university  adorn  the  city,  and  serve  as  protec- 
tion against  spreading  conflagrations.  They  give  light  and  air,  trees, 
shi'ubs,  grass  aud  birds  to  a  part  of  the  city  which  must  soon  become 
densely  populatad.  In  the  futnre  they  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes 
of  a  public  park,  while  they  will  bo  maintained  without  expense  to  the 
city.  The  buildings  and  collections  of  the  university,  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  attractive,  are  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  all  the  people  of  the  neiglibovhood.  It  is  a  curious  illu'sta-ation  of 
the  incidental  advantages  which  Cambridge  has  reaped  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  university,  that  printing  and  binding  are  still  principal 
industries  in  the  city,  industries  which  give  employment  to  hundreds 
of  work-people  and  a  large  taxable  capital.  The  business  of  printing 
was  planted  in  Cambridge  by  the  college,  and  was  maintained  there 
by  the  college,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  for  many  years. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  the  university  gives  distinction  to  the  city. 
Cambridge  is  one  of  the  famous  spots  of  the  countrj-,  and  its  citizens 
take  pride  and  pleasure  in  its  eminence. 

I  have  taken  a  single  notable  example  through  which  to  exhibit  the 
vai-ious  advantages  which  a  town  or  city  may  derive  from  the  presence 
Of  one  of  the  exempted  institutions.  M%itatis  viulandis,  the  principles 
just  laid  down  apply  to  almost  all  of  tlicm,  with  a  force  which  varies 
with  the  locality,  the  nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  stage  of  its 
devclopjnent.  The  boneflts  of  manj'  of  the  exempted  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  almost  exclusively  local.  The  djrect  benefits  of  a  town's 
churches  are  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  local,  and  if  the  church 
buildings  are  beautiful,  or  interesting  from  historical  associations,  this 
indirect  benefit  is  local  too.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  pick  out 
some  exceptional  institution  of  education  or  chanty ,  or  some  single 
peculiarly  placed  church,  to  which  tliese  piincii>!e3  concerning  the 
bearing  of  the  exemption  upon  the  intere'-ts  of  loc  ilities  may   not 
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npply  in  their  l\ill  force,  or  may  not  apply  at  all  at  a  given  moment ; 
but  the  legislator  should  never  be  ranch  influenced  by  the  exceptions 
to  general  rules,  or  by  momentary  abnormal  phenomena,  or  by  the 
back  eddies  in  a  strong  current  of  opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  exempted  institutions  are  considered  by  towns 
desirable  acquisitions,  in  spite  of  the  exemption.  There  is  competi- 
tion among  thera  oven  for  the  state  prison  aod  the  lunatic  asylums  ; 
and  they  doubtless  understand  their  own  interests.  But  if  the  towns 
were  allowed  to  tax  the  institutions  now  exempted,  what  a  treasure 
would  a  college,  or  a  hospital,  with  a  large  amount  of  personal  pro[> 
crtj",  be  to  a  town  !  The  town  would  have  all  the  indirect  local  ben- 
efits of  the  institution,  and  the  taxes  on  its  property  besides ;  and 
this  unmerited  addition  to  the  property  taxable  in  the  town  would 
con'espond  to  no  service  performed,  sacrifice  made,  or  burden  borne 
by  the  town. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  that  to  exempt  an  institution  from  tax- 
ation is  the  same  thing  as  to  grant  it  money  directly  from  the  public 
treasury.  This  statement  is  sophistical  and  fallacious.  It  is  true 
that  the  immediate  effect  on  the  public  treasury  is  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  same,  whether  Harvard  University  be  taxed  $50,000,  and  then  get 
a  grant  of  $50,000,  or  be  exempted  (Vom  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
850,000,  and  get  no  grant.  The  immediate  effect  on  the  budget  of 
the  university  would  also  be  the  same.  The  proximate  effects  of  these 
two  methods  of  state  action  in  favor  of  religion,  education  and  charity 
are  however  unlike, — so  unlike,  indeed,  that  one  is  a  safe  method,  while 
the  other  is  an  unsafe  method  in  the  long  run,  though  it  may  be 
Ju=iti(iable  under  exceptional  circumstances.  The  exemption  method 
is  comprehensi\e,  simple  and  automatic;  the  grant  method,  as  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  this  country,  requires  special  legislation  of  a  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  sort,  a  legislation  which  inflames  religions  quarrels, 
gives  occasion  for  acrimonious  debates,  and  tempts  to  jobbery.  The 
exemption  method  leaves  the  trastees  of  the  institutions  fostered 
untrammelled  in  their  action,  and  nntempted  to  unworthy  arts  or  mean 
compliances.  The  grant  method,  as  practised  here,  puts  them  in  the 
position  of  importunate  suitors  for  the  public  bounty,  or,  worse,  con- 
verts them  into  ingenious  and  unscrupulous  assailants  of  the  public 
treasury.  Finally  and  chiefly, — and  to  this  point  I  ask  special  atten- 
tion,— the  exemption  method  fosters  public  spirit,  while  the  grant 
method,  persevered  in,  annihilates  it. ,  The  State  says  to  the  public- 
spirited  benefactor,  "  You  devote  a  part  of  your  private  property 
forever  to  certain  public  uses;  you  subscribe  to  build  a  church,  for 
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example,  or  yoa  endow  an  academj ;  we  agree  not  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  income  of  that  property  every  year  for  other  public  uses,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  schools,  prisons  and  highways."  That  is  the 
whole  signifleance  of  the  exemption  of  any  endowment  from  taxation. 
The  State  agrees  that  no  part  of  the  ineome  of  property,  once  private, 
which  a  former  generation,  or  the  present  generation,  has  devoted 
forever  to  some  particular  public  use,  shall  be  diverted  by  the  State  to 
other  public  uses.  The  exemption  method  is  emphatically  an  encour- 
agement to  public  benefactions.  On  the  contrary,  the  grant  method 
extinguishes  public  spirit.  No  pin  ate  person  thinks  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  an  institution  which  has  once  got  firmly  saddled  on 
the  public  treasury.  The  exemption  method  fosters  tlie  public  virtnes 
of  aelf-respoct  and  reliance ;  the  grant  method  leads  straight  to  an 
abject  dependence  upon  that  superior  power— Government.  The 
proximate  effects  of  the  two  methods  of  state  notion  are  as  dilferent 
as  well-being  from  pauperism,  as  republicanism  from  communism.  It 
depends  upon  the  form  which  tbe  action  of  the  State  takes,  and  upon 
the  means  which  must  be  used  to  secure  its  favor,  whether  the  action 
of  the  State  be  on  the  whole  wJiolesome  or  pernicious.  The  exemp- 
tion is  wholesome,  wbile  the  direct  grant  is,  in  the  long  run,  pernicious. 
There  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  good  deal  of  vague  declamation 
against  endowments.  "We  have  beard  much  of  the  follies  and  whim- 
seya  of  testators,  and  fearful  pictures  have  been  painted  of  dead 
hands  stretched  out  from  tbe  cold  grave  to  cbill  and  oppress  tbe  living. 
We  frequently  read  sneers  and  flings  at  those  benefactors  of  the  pub- 
lic who,  living  or  dying,  conseci-ate  their  money  to  religious,  educa- 
tional or  charitable  uses.  In  urging  -the  abolition  of  the  exemption, 
much  use  has  been  made  of  this  sort  of  appeal.  What  is  its 
basis  ?  Are  fliere  any  grounds  whatever  for  jealousy  of  endowments? 
Millions  of  private  property  in  this  -State  have  been  devoted  to' 
public  uses  of  religion,  education  and  charity.  These  endowments 
are  all  doing  good  work  for  the  present  generation,  and  are  likely  to 
do  good  to  many  generations  to  come.  To  how  many  injurious  or 
useless  endowments  can  any  one  point  in  Massacluisetts  ?  There  are 
persons  who  too  hastily  say  that  they  hold  Catholic  churches  to 
be  injurious  endowments ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  bigoted  Protestant 
that  docs  not  admit  that  a  Catholic  church  is  better  for  a  Catholic 
population  than  no  church  at  all.  Catholics  would  doubtless,  in 
these  days,  grant  as  much  as  that  for  a  Protestant  population. 
The  judicious  legislator,  when  ho  speaks  of  the  church,  does  not 
mean    any    particular    ebnrch,  or    the    churches    of  any    particular 
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sect ;  ho  means  the  sum  of  nil  the  churches,  the  aogregate  of  all  reli- 
gious institutions,  Christian,  Israelite  and  Greek,  Roman  and  Protes- 
tant, Congregational,  Baptist,  Anglican  and  Quaker.  To  legislate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  cither  for  or  against  any  particular  religious 
belief  or  worship,  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  all  sound  American 
opinion  and  practice. 

What  silly  fancy  or  absurd  whim  of  a  testator  can  be  instanced  in 
Massachusetts'  la  anybody  in  this  country  obstructed,  as  to  his 
r  gbts  duties  or  enjoyments,  by  any  endowment  or  foundation  pro- 
dded b^  the  Iwmg  or  the  dead?  The  suggestion  is  to  the  last  degree 
nngr-iteful  and  absurd.  Because  there  have  been  fonnd  in  England  a 
few  endowments  six  or  seven  centuries  old,  which,  in  the  changed 
condition  of  society,  had  come  to  do  mors  harm  than  good,  sball  we 
on  this  fresh  continent,  in  this  newly  organized  society,  distrust  all 
endowments"  Let  ua  at  least  wait  to  be  hurt  before  we  cry  out.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  in  this  country  when  certain  endowments,  or 
classes  of  endowments,  oro  found  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
communit\ ,  legislation  must  then  reform  them,  so  as  to  prevent  tie 
harm  ind  mcieaae  the  good.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  descendants 
of  C\e  ccntunea  hence  will  have  the  sense  to  treat  the  endowments 
which  wc  are  establishing  as  England  has  treated  some  of  her  medie- 
val endowments — reconstruct  them,  when  they  need  it,  without  de- 
strojingthem  Taxation  would  not  only  be  no  remedy  for  the  folly 
of  endowments,  if  there  were  foolish  endowments ;  bat  it  would 
actually  abridge  the  moral  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  mis- 
chevoos  endowments-  Institutions  which  are  fostered  by  the  State 
through  exemption  from  taxation  must  admit  the  ultimate  right  of  the 
State  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  An  institu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  which  got  no  help  from  the  Btate,  and  was 
taxed  hive  a  piivite  person,  would  have  a  right  to  claim  all  the  immu- 
nity from  state  inquiry  into  its  affairs  which  an  individual  may  claim. 
Thus  the  State  may  and  should  demand  from  every  exempted  institu- 
tion an  annual  statement  of  its  affairs  which  could  be  given  to  the 
public ,  but  no  such  statement  for  public  use  conld  properly  be  de- 
manded of  an  institution  which  paid  taxes  lilte  any  private  citizen. 
Such  an  institution  would  have  a  moral  right  to  the  privacy  which  an 
individual  is  entitled  to  in  a  free  country. 

In  this  country,  when  one  wishes  to  scoff  at  endowments,  he  must 
draw  on  his  imagination  foi;  his  facta.  There  is  but  one  well-founded 
charge  to  bring  against  our  countrymen  in  this  matter  of  setting  apart 
private  property  for  public  uses  of  religion,  education  aud  charity. 
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They  scatter  their  gifts  too  widely,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  insti- 
tutions are  started  than  can  be  well  maintained.  But  the  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  to  consolidate  endowments, — not  to  tax  them.  This  con- 
solidation has  already  begun,  and  will  be  brought  about  by  the  grad- 
ual enlightenment  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  To  draw  a  vivid 
picture  of  alleged  scandals  and  abuses,  and  then  propose  some  action 
of  an  irrelevant  nature,  desired  for  other  reasons,  aa  if  it  were  a 
remedy  for  those  scandals  and  abuses,  is  a  well-known  device  of  in- 
genious disputants ;  but  it  is  a  device  which  ought  not  to  impose  on 
clear-headed  people.  To  prejudice  the  mass  of  the  people  against  en- 
dowments is  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  for  it  is  to  induce  them  to  act 
ignorantly  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  real  interests ;  since  en- 
dowments exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  while 
they  are  a  matter  of  but  slight  concern  to  the  rich.  The  rich  man 
does  not  care  whether  education  be  dear  or  cheap  ;  he  does  not  want 
the  scholarships  of  a  college  ;  he  does  not  need  to  send  his  children  to 
a  hospital ;  he  could  afford  to  keep  a  clergyman  in  his  own  family,  if 
he  cared  to.  It  is  the  poor  man  who  needs  the  cburcli  which  otiiers  have 
built;  the  college  which,  because  it  has  endowments,  is  able  to  offer 
his  ambitious  son  a  liberal  education  ;  the  hospital  which  can  give  him, 
when  disabled,  attendance  as  skilful  and  careful  as  the  rich  man  can 
buy.  Moreover,  the  poor  man  has  no  direct  interest  in  this  proposed 
taxation  of  the  institutions  now  exempted ;  it  will  not  help  him  pav 
his  poll-tax,  nor  lessen  the  amount  of  it ;  it  will  help  no  one  but  the 
property-holders.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a  property-holder  who 
has  no  public  spirit  should  desire  to  escape  his  share  of  the  charge  of 
supporting  institutions  of  public  utility,  on  the  ground  that  he  feels 
no  personal  need  of  them.  But  that  a  man  of  property  feels  no  want 
of  institutions  which  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  community, 
and  does  not  believe  in  them,  is  no  reason  for  excusing  him  from  his 
share  of  the  support  of  these  institutions.  The  doctrine  that  a  citizen 
can  justly  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  things 
only  which  he  approves,  or  which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  him,  would 
cripple  our  public  schools  as  well  as  our  colleges,  and,  in  fact,  would 
destroy  the  basis  of  almost  all  taxation. 

The  JIassacimsetts  statute  about  the  exemption,  as  it  is  adminis- 
tered, guards  effectually  against  all  the  real  evils  described  by  the  law 
term  "  mortmain,"— a  word,  the  translation  of  which  seems  to  be  such 
an  irresistible  rhetorical  titbit  for  many  who  advocate  taxing  churches 
and  carrying  on  universities  by  legislative  grants.  It  is,  indeed,  inex- 
pedient that  I'eligious,  educational,  or  charitable  corporations  should 
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hold  large  quantities  of  real  estate  for  purposes  of  revenue ;  first, 
beeause  experience  shows  tliat  sucli  corporate  bodies  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
improve  real  estate  as  steadily  and  promptly  as  individuals;  and 
secondly,  because  tie  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  land  in 
single  hands,  although  permissible,  and  often  rather  beneficial  than 
hurtful  to  the  community,  is  an  operation  which  needs  the  natural 
check  of  death  and  distribution  among  heirs.  This  cheek  is  wanting 
in  the  case  of  permanent  corporations.  Now,  the  Massaciiusetts 
statute  docs  not  eiempt  from  taxation  real  estate  hold  by  religious, 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  for  purposes  of  revenue.  On 
the  contrary,  all  such  property  so  held  by  these  institutions  pays  taxes 
precisely  as  if  the  pieces  of  property  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
If  the  Old  South  Church  eoriroratiou  owns  stores,  from  which  they  de- 
rive income  applicable  to  the  puriioses  of  their  trust,  those  stores  are 
taxed  precisely  as  it  they  were  the  property  of  individuals.  Harvard 
University  owns  a  number  of  stores  in  the  business  part  of  Boston ; 
with  one  exception  (a  store  included  in  the  exemption  given  by  the 
charter  of  1 6.50) ,  these  stores  are  taxed  just  as  if  they  belonged  to  an 
individual.  It  the  Catholic  Church  undertakes  to  hold  real  estate  for 
income,  or  as  an  investment,  it  Una  to  pay  taxes  on  such  property, 
nnder  the  existing  statute,  like  any  private  citizen.  No  exempted 
institntion  can  hold  real  estate  free  of  taxes  except  that  which  is  fairly 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  religious,  educational  or  charitable 
trust.  It  would  be  a  dishonorable  evasion  of  the  real  intent  of  the 
-statute  to  claim  exemption  on  real  estate  which  was  bought  with  the 
intention  of  selling  it  again  at  a  profit ;  and  if  any  addition  could  be 
■made  to  the  statute  which  would  make  such  a  practice  impossible,  or 
would  subject  to  penalties  any  institution  which  should  be  guilty  of 
it,  such  an  addition  would  be  au  improvement;  although  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  offence  contemiilatcd  has  never,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  committed.  Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  an  institution 
■  has  made  a  sale  of  eiempted  land  is  not  in  itself  evidence  of  an  eva- 
sion of  the  statute;  for  poverty  may  compel. an  institution  to  part 
with  land  which  it  ought,  in  the  real  interest  of  the  trust,  to  keep.  It 
is  also  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction  for  an  exemiitcd  Institution 
to  sol!  one  site  in  order  to  occupy  another.  One  cause  of  the  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  exemption  has  been  the  distrust  awakened  by 
sales  of  church  property  at  large  profit  in  the  older  parts  of  our 
growing  cities.  But  these  sales  are  perfectly  legitimate.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  puhUo  utility  of  churches  need  only  to  be  assured  that 
the  proceeds  of  these  advantageous  sales  most  be  invested  in  new 
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churches, — that  none  of  the  property  can  relapse  Into  the  condition  of 
private  property.  This  assurance  the  action  of  the  Massachnsetts 
Courts  indisputably  gives.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  these  transfers  of 
churches  from  more  valuable  to  less  valuable  city  lots  should  seem  a 
grievance  to  anybody.  Whenever  a  city  church  sells  its  old  site  for  a 
large  sum,  buys  a  new  site  for  a  mnch  smaller  sum,  and  with  the  bal- 
ance erects  a  handsome  church,  the  amount  of  property  exempted 
from  taxation  remains  precisely  what  it  was  before,  and  the  oit}'  gains 
an  ornamental  building.  There  is  less  value  in  the  exempted  land 
than  before,  but  more  in  the  building.  On  the  whole,  considering 
the  nature  of  American  legislation  concerning  testamentary  disposi- 
tions and  the  holding  and  transfer  of  land ;  considering  the  nature 
and  history  of  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  the  mobility  of  our  whole 
social  fabric,  there  ia  probably  no  economical  evil  from  wliich  an 
American  State  is  so  little  hkely  to  suffer  as  the  mcdifeval  evil  of 
mortmain.  To  live  in  apprehension  of  it  would  be  as  little  reasonable 
as  for  the  people  of  Boston  to  live  in  constant  dread  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  eruption  of  lava  from  Blue  Hill. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  persons  who  apprehend  that  the  institn- 
tiooa  of  religion,  education  and  charity,  or  some  of  them,  will  get  a 
dispropartionate  and  injurious  development,  that  only  a  limited  exemp- 
tion should  be  allowed  them,  the  limit  to  be  fixed  by  legislation.  If, 
however,  the  property  of  these  corporations  is  really  held  and  used  for 
a  high  public  purpose,  it  ia  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  be,  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  pass  any  laws  which  tend  to  limit  the  amount 
of  that  property, — at  least  until  more  property  has  been  set  aside  for 
that  purpose  than  can  be  well. used.  If  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  State 
to  use  for  its  common  purposes — not  religious  or  educational — any 
portion  of  the  income  of  a  church  or  an  academy  up  to  $5,000,  why  is 
it  not  also  inexpedient  to  divert  from  religious  or  educational  uses  any 
portion  of  the  income  above  $5,000  ?  If  the  legislature  could  tell  with 
certainty  just  how  much  property  it  was  expedient  for  a  church,  or  a 
college,  or  a  hospital  to  have,  then  a  limit  for  exempted  property  in 
each  case  would  be  natural  and  right ;  but  the  legislature  cannot  have 
this  knowledge ;  and  if  they  could  acquire  it  for  to-daj',  it  would  be 
outgrown  to-morrow.  Moreover,  the  circumstances  and  functions  of 
the  various  exempted  institutions  are  so  widely  different  and  ao  change- 
able, that  each  institution  would  necessarily  have  its  own  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  would  be  incessantly  besieging  the  legislature  for 
a  change  in  its  limit.  The  legislature  would  be  forced  to  keep  remov- 
ing the  limit  of  exemption,  because  in  most  cases  there  would  be  no 
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logic  in  the  limit.  The  more  books  there  are  in  a  library,  the  better ; 
it  would  be  absurd  to  exempt  the  first  bandred  thousand,  and  tax 
the  second  hundred  thousand.     The  more  good   pictures,   statues 


and  engravings  there  are  in  an  art  museum. 


the  better  ;  it  would  I 


absurd  to  exempt  a  museum  while  it  had  few  of  these  precious  objects, 
and  tax  it  when  it  got  more,  and  so  became  more  useful  to  the  public. 
A  sumptuary  law  to  prevent  the  erection  of  beautiful  churches,  by  tax- 
ing the  excess  of  the  value  of  a  church  above  a  certain  moderate  sum, 
would  be  singular  legislation  for  Massachusetts.  "Who  can  tell  how 
much  money  Harvard,  or  Amherst,  or  Williama  could  use  legitimately 
to-day  for  the  advantage  of  the  State  in  advanced  education?  If  one 
knew  to-day,  the  knowledge  would  be  worthless  next  year.  The  one 
perfectly  plain  fact  is,  that  no  one  of  the  institutions  of  advanced 
education  ia  this  State  Las  one-half  the  property  which  it  could  use  to 
advantage.  It  would  be  cruel  mockery  to  enact  that  a  woman,  who  can 
hardly  buy  calico  and  Oannol,  shall  not  wear  velvet  and  sable.  The 
amount  of  exempted  real  estate  which  any  of  the  exempted  institutions 
can  hold  is  limited  by  natural  causes.  As  such  real  estate  is,  as  a  rule, 
completely  unproductive,  the  institution  will  not  be  likely  to  tie  np 
any  more  of  its  property  in  that  form  than  it  can  help.  A  limit  to 
exempted  real  estate  has  seemed  desirable  to  some  persons,  because  it 
has  sometimes  happened  in  large  cities  that  institutions  of  religion, 
education  or  charity,  have  changed  their  sites  with  great  profit ;  but  in 
such  cases  the  community  gets  the  whole  advantage  of  the  profit  in 
the  increased  work  of  the  church,  college  or  hospital.  Moreover,  such 
transactions  Imply  a  growing  population,  likely 'to  make  increasing 
demands  upon  tlie  institutions  of  religion,  education  and  chai'ity,  which, 
therefore,  need  all  the  new  resources  which  the  growth  of  population 
fairly  brings  them. 

Those  who  advocate  limiting  the  amount  of  the  exempted  property 
which  may  be  held  for  a  religions,  educational  or  charitable  trust,  seem 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  public  which  is  the  real  enjoyer  of  all  sucli 
property,  and  that  it  is  the  public  only  which  is  really  interested  in  its 
increase,  except  as  gratitude,  affection  or  public  spirit  may  prompt 
individuals  to  share  this  public  interest.  All  such  trusts  are  gifts  "to 
a  general  public  use,  which  extends  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,"  to 
quote  Lord  Camden's  definition  of  a  charity  in  the  legal  sense.  They 
are  gifts  for  the  beneSt  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  by  bringing 
their  minds  under  the  influence  of  religion  or  education,  or  by  relieving 
their  bodies  from  disease.  They  are  trusts  in  the  support  and  execu- 
tion of  which  the  whole  public  is  concerned,  on  which  account  they  are 
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allowed,  unlike  piirate  tru.te,  to  be  petpetn.I.    Now,  tor  the  pablic 
to  make  tos  wMcli  tend  to  disoour.go  prtate  persons  from  giving 
property  to  the  puMie  for  Its  own  uses,  is  as  nnwi.e  as  for  the  natural 
heir  to  put  diOlonltles  in  the  way  of  a  well-disposed  relative  who  is 
makin.^  his  will.    The  fact  that  the  property  of  these  public  trusts  is 
ajimiurstered  by  persons  who  are  not  immediately  chosen  or  appointed 
by  the  public,  obseores  to  some  minds  the  essential  principle  that  the 
property  is  leallj  held  and  usedlir  the  public  bouelit ,  but  the  mode 
of   admimstiation  doe,   not  alter  the  uses    or  make  the  propert3 
any  less  piopertj  held  for  the  public     Espeuencc  ha.  shown  that 
many  of  the  religions,  educational  and  ehaiilable  works  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  pe^iefulh,  fiogall)  and  wisely  earned  on  by  boaids  of 
trustees,  and  that  method  has  been  preferred  m  England  and  the 
United  States     On  the  continent  of  Europe  these  functions  are  dis 
charged  by  government    but,  under  both  methods  of  administralion, 
the  functions  ate  public  functions     The  fact  that  nobod,  has  any  per- 
manent interest  in  the  property  of  such  trusts,  eiceptthe  public,  is 
well  brought  out  by  imagining  what  would  occur  if  a  church,  or  an 
academy,  or  an  insane  asylum  should  be  tased,  and  nobody  should 
come  forward  to  pay  the  taics.    It  is  nobody's  private  interest  to  pay 
such  tales     The  city  or  town  could  proceed  to  sell  the  chm-ch  or  other 
bnlldioi  belon.in.  to  the  trust ;  but  if  it  did  so,  the  effect  would  be 
that  a  "piece  of  property,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  public  uses, 
would  become  private  property  again,  onlcss  some  benevolent  persona 
should,  for  the  love  of  God  or  the  love  of  their  neighbors,  buy  the 
property  over  a«aln  for  its  original  public  uses.    A  city  might  as  well 
levy  taxes  on  its  city  hall,  and  sell  it  for  taxes  in  default  of  payment. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  exemption.    No 
ehutcb  could  be  maintained  upon  ground  which  would  be  very  valuable 
for  other  purposes,  and  costly  chureb  edifices  would  be  out  of  the 
onestion     A  society  whose  land  and  building  were  worth  5300,000 
would  have  to  pay  $4,500  a  year  In  taxes,  besides  aU  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  a  church.    The  burden  would  be  intolerable.    The  loss  to  the 
community,  in  that  pure  pleasure  which  familiar  objects  of  beauty  give, 
would  be  unspeakable.    The  village  could  spare  its  spired  wooden 
church  as  ill  as  the  city  its  cathedral.    Cities  have  learned  that  f  ne 
architecture  in  their  own  buildings  is  a  justifiable  luxury.    On  the 
same  betterment  principle  handsome  ehurches  are  prottable  to  the 
public  as  well  as  delightful.     I  say  nothing  of  the  grievous  moral 
loss  to  the  whole  people  which  would   result  from  crippling  the 
existing  churches,  and  making  it  harder   to   build   the  new  ones 
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■which  our  growing  population  should  have.  That  loss  would  he  deep 
and  wide-spread  aod  lasting ;  but  other  pens  than  mine  can  better 
depict  it.  Educational  institutions  would  be  obliged  to  take  the 
taxes  out  of  the  income  of  their  personal  property  or  out  of  their  tuition 
fees.  The  fiRy  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  which  the  city  of  Cambridge 
would  take  next  year  from  Harvard  Uoiversity  would  be  deducted 
from  the  money  now  available  for  salaries  of  teachers.  This  sum  rep- 
resents the  pay  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  professors,  or  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  teachers  of  the  lower  grades.  Moreover,  the  sum 
thus  withdrawn  from  teaehing  would  annually  increase  with  the  rising 
value  of  land  in  Cambridge ;  while  it  can  by  no  means  be  assumed 
that  the  personal  property  and  tuition  fees  of  the  University  would 
increase  proportionally.  The  burden  might  easily  become  wholly 
unbearable.  The  barbarous  character  of  the  proposition  to  tax 
property  devoted  to  educational  purposes  may  be  well  brought 
home  by  specifying  a  few  of  the  items  of  what  would  be  the  tax  on 
Harvard  University.  Memorial  Hall,  with  the  two  acres  of  land  in 
which  it  stands,  would  be  taxable  for  not  less  than  $550,000  next 
year,  and  there  is  no  telling  the  price  per  foot  to  which  the  land  may 
rise,  for  it  is  well  situated  between  three  good  streets.  Eight  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  next  year's  tax  on  that  monument  of  pure  devo- 
tion to  the  public  good,  and  every  year  the  tax  would  increase. 
Charlestown  might  as  well  be  allowed  to  tax  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
as  Cambridge  to  tax  Memorial  Hall.  To  commemorate  the  virtue  of  its 
one  hundred  and  forty  graduates  and  students,  who  died  for  their  country 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  would  cost  the  Unnersity  the  salaries  of 
at  least  two  professorships  every  year,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost 
of  the  land  and  buildings  and  the  mamtenance  of  the  buildings. 
Moreover,  every  added  pictuie  or  bust  would  entail  an  additional 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Univeraitj  to  the  ordmarj  expenses  of 
the  city  of  Cambridge.  To  place  Charles  Sumner's  bust  m  the  Hall 
would  increase  the  annual  taxes  by  S7.50,  and  to  hang  there  the  por- 
trait of  Col.  Kobert  G.  Shaw,  who  was  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  would 
give  $15  a  year  to  the  city.  The  College  Library  may  be  freely  con- 
sulted by  all  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University  or  not. 
With  the  building  which  contains  it,  this  collection  of  books  could 
hardly  be  valued  at  less  than  $300,000,— a  sum  very  far  short  of  its  ,. 
cost.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  tax  upon  that  library  of  perhaps 
$4,500  a  year  now  ;  and,  as  about  $10,000  worth  of  books  are  bought 
each  year,  the  annual  increase  of  the  tax  would  be  sure.  If  it  is  inex- 
pedient that  such  a  library  should   be  exempt  from  taxation,  how 
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wrong  it  must  be  tbat  cities  and  towns  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
public  libraries,  besides  exempting  them  from  taxation.  The  Obser- 
vatory, an  inatitation  maintained  solely  for  the  advancement  of 
knowlecige,  and  having  no  regular  income  except  from  its  endowments, 
is  necessarily  surrounded  by  open  grounds,  embracing  several  acres, 
and  it  must  remain  so  protected,  if  good  work  is  to  be  done  there. 
The  taxes  on  this  land  would  eat  up  half  the  income  of  the  Observa- 
tory now,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  income.  The  richer  and  more 
populous  Cambridge  became,  the  heavier  would  be  the  charges  upon 
the  University,  for  the  higher  would  be  the  price  of  land  througboat 
the  city.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  facts  and  illustrations  used 
to  support  the  proposition  that  institutions  of  religion,  education  and 
charity  must  be  taxed,  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  rich  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth — not  from  the  country  villages.  The 
advisability  of  taxing  churches,  colleges  and  hospitals,  does  not  seem 
to  suggest  itself  until  a  community  gets  very  rich, — until  its  territory 
is  at  a  great  price  per  square  foot.  When  Cambridge  was  a  country 
village,  she  was  glad  to  give  the  College  a  site  for  its  first  building. 

The  abolition  of  the  exemption  would  reduce  the  service  of  all 
the  institutions  of  advanced  education  in  the  State  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  at  present,  and  this  diminution  of  efficiency  would  grow  greater 
year  by  year.  All  the  academies,  colleges,  professional  schools,  and 
scientific  or  technical  schools,  all  the  libraries  not  town  libraries,  all 
the  museums  of  art  or  natural  history,  would  see  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
quarter  of  their  income  diverted  from  education,  and  applied  to  ordi- 
nary city  and  town  expenditures  At  nt  t^  t  gov- 
ernment might  at  any  time  den  n  I  m  h  th  n  f  th  of 
their  income.  Precious  instituti  wh  b  d  t  s  to 
the  whole  State,  or  perhaps  to  th  nat  n  w  Id  b  t  th  m  y  of  a 
single  local  government. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  Massachu    tt    1       It         h  ull  nt  to 

so  great  a  reduction  in  the  wkfth  tttn  fd  iced 
education  alt  over  the  State ;  that  w    k  t  t  Con- 

sidering the  place  which  Massach  tt  1  aiwaj  1  m  1  m  g  her 
sister  States  in  all  matters  of  education,  and  which  she  muat  hold 
if  her  influence  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  incredible  that  she 
should  seriously  contemplate  putting  all  her  best  institutions  at  such 
a  terrible  disadvantage  in  the  race  for  escellence  with  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  other  States,  where  high  education  would  remain  untaxed. 
Of  course,  the  direct  aid  of  the  State  would  be  urgently  invoked,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  would  be  compelleil  to  assume  the 
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chai'gea  which  the  crippled  endowments  for  religion,  education  and 
charity  could  no  longer  sustain ;  the  State  tax  would  thereby  be 
largely  iocrease(J,  and  the  tax-payers  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
the  change.  There  is  but  small  chance  that  local  taxes  would  be 
diminished  by  abolishing  the  exemption.  Give  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Massachusetts  new  resources,  and  instantly  they  will  make  new 
expenditures  which  will  more  than  absorb  these  resources.  It  is  the 
excessive  expenditure  of  towns  and  cities  which  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  proposition  to  tax  religion,  education  and 
charity.  The  assessors  are  driven  to  desperate  devices  for  increasing 
the  public  revenue.  The  one  real  remedy  for  the  evils,  which  cause 
the  eager  search  for  something  new  to  tax,  is  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture ;  and  this  reduction  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  elec- 
tion of  independent  and  courageous  legislators  and  administrators  in 
towns,  cities,  and  the  State  at  large.  Whenever  the  people  find 
themselves  in  serious  difficulty,  they  instinctively  show  their  funda- 
mental reliance  upon  men  of  character  by  calling  upon  them  to  bring 
the  State  out  of  trouble.  The  proposition  under  discussion  is  a  prop- 
osition to  cripple  or  crush  the  institutions  which  breed  men  of  char- 
acter. It  should  be  called  a  proposition  to  get  rid  of  churches,  to 
cripple  colleges,  to  impair  charities,  and  to  extinguish  public  spirit. 
The  direct  intervention  of  the  State  might  indeed  avert  some  of  these 
evils,  but  only  at  the  great  cost  of  adding  to  the  already  too  numerous 
and  too  complex  functions  of  the  State,  and  of  strengthening  the 
vicious  tendency  to  centralization  of  powers  in  government. 

The  two  nations  in  which  endowments  for  public  uses  have  long 
existed  are  the  two  free  nations  of  the  world.  In  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  method  of  doing  public  work  by  means  of  endow- 
ments managed  by  private  corporations,  has  been  domesticated  for 
several  centuries  ;  and  these  are  the  only  two  nations  which  have  suc- 
ceeded on  a  great  scale  in  combining  liberty  with  stability  in  free 
institutions.  The  connection  of  these  two  facts  is  not  accidental. 
The  citizens  of  a  free  State  must  be  accustomed  to  associated  action 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  they  must  have  many  local  centres  of 
common  action,  and  many  agencies  and  administrations  for  public 
objects,  besides  the  central  agency  of  government.  France  perfectly 
illustrates  the  deplorable  consequences  of  concentrating  all  powers  in 
the  hands  of  government.  Her  people  have  no  experience  in  asso- 
ciated action,  and  no  means  of  getting  any.  To  abandon  the  method 
of  fostering  endowments,  in  favor  of  the  method  of  direct  government 
action,  is  to  forego  one  of  the  great  securities  of  public  liberty. 
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The  sudden  abolition  of  the  exemption  would  work  great  hardship, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  contracts  and  undertakings  into  which 
the  exempted  institutions  are  accustomed  to  enter.  Churches  and 
colleges  have  been  planted  or  built  up,  life  salaries  have  been  promised, 
wills  have  been  made,  gifts  received,  trusts  accepted,  and  investments 
made,  all  on  the  faith  of  this  exemption.  In  all  the  institutions  of 
advanced  instruction,  for  example,  professors  are  appointed  for  life, 
and  great  hardships  would  result  from  the  violation  of  that  implied 
contract.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Amherst  College  to  accept 
the  gift  of  its  new  Chapel,  or  Harvard  University  the  gift  of  its  Me- 
morial Hall,  except  under  the  exemption  statute.  Several  active 
churches  in  our  cities  have  built  chapels  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  they  did  this  good  work  under  the  exemption  statute,  and 
neither  would  nor  could  otherwise  have  done  it.  In  case  the  legisla- 
ture should  see  fit  to  abolish  the  exemption,  equity  would  require  that 
taxation  should  fall,  not  on  property  acquired  during  the  existence  of 
the  exemption,  but  only  on  that  acquired  after  the  exemption  was 
repealed.  The  legislature  of  a  civilized  State  should  always  set  an 
example  of  scrupulous  respect  for  every  acquired  riglit  or  vested 
interest,  particularly  when  it  is  endeavoring  to  enact  justice  and  equality 
in  the  distribution  of  public  burdens. 

But  I  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  how  or  by  what  stages 
this  exemption  should  be  abolished.  The  American  States,  rough  and 
rude  communities  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  still  lacking  many  of 
the  finer  fruits  of  civilization,  nevertheless  possess  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  main  elements  of  national  strength.  Churches,  schools  and 
colleges  were  their  historical  foundations,  and  are  tonJay  their  main 
reliance.  The  general  respect  for  religion  and  education,  the  prevar 
lence  of  public  spirit,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  common  main- 
tenance of  high  standards  of  character, — these,  and  not  growing  wealth 
and  increasing  luxurj',  are  the  things  which  guarantee  free  institutions. 
Massachusetts  has  grown  to  be  what  she  is  under  legislation  which 
fostered  institutions  of  religion,  high  education  and  charity,  and  these 
institutions,  with  the  public  schools,  are  the  very  foundations  of  her 
social  fabric.  We  must  not  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  solid 
old  house  which  our  fathers  so  wisely  built. 

If  abuses  have  crept  in,  let  them  be  reformed.  If  institutions  which 
are  really  not  of  a  public  character  get  exempted,  cut  them  off ;  if  greater 
publicity  is  desirable  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tutions exempted,  provide  for  annual  published  returns ;  if  there  be 
fear  of  improper  sales  of  land,  long  exempted,  to  the  private  advantage 
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of  the  trustees  or  proprietors  of  the  moment,  enact  tliat  all  salos  of 
aach  property  shall  be  by  order  of  a  court,  and  that  the  court  shall 
take  cognizance  of  the  investment  of  the  proceeds.  But  while  we 
reform  the  abases,  let  us  carefully  preserve  the  precious  uses  of  the 
exemption  statute.  That  statote  is  an  essential  part  of  our  existing 
system  of  taxation.  It  may  be  expedient  that  the  whole  system  should 
be  reconstructed ;  but  the  exemption  of  religious,  educational  and 
charitable  property  is  certainly  not  the  point  at  which  the  reconstruc- 
tion should  begin. 

Let  us  transmit  to  our  descendants,  in  long  generations,  the  invalu- 
able institutions  of  religion,  education  and  charity,  which  we  inherited 
from  our  fathers,  and  transmit  them,  not  merely  as  strong  and  ample 
as  ever,  but  multiplied,  beautified  and  enriched  by  our  loving  care. 
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EosTOK,  Mass,,  October  26,  1874, 

Prof.  Julius  II,  Seelye,  Amht  rst  Colkge : 

Mr  Dear  Sir  : — Inclosed  please  find  the  statement  of  views  j-ou  were 
so  good  as  to  ask  for  the  Taxation  Commission.  As  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  views  of  the  petitioners  to  the  legislature  will  be  fairly  brought 
before  it  except  through  the  Commission,  I  thank  you  for  the  justice 
and  impartial  spirit  -which  prompted  your  suggestion  that  this  paper 
might  be  embodied  in  the  Commission's  report.  Though  not  so  short 
as  I  hoped  it  might  be,  I  think  j'ou  will  perceive  how  condensed  it  is  ; 
and  many  will  be  grateful  if  it  can  be  laid  in  full  before  the  legislature. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

FEANCIS  E.  ABBOT. 


Boston,  October  25,  1874. 

Thomas  IIii.ls,  Esq,,  Boston;  Prof.  Julius  II.  Seelte,  Amherst;  Jakes 
ai.  Barker,  Esq.,  Pittsfloici,  Taxation  Commission : 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  your  request,  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Professor  Seelye  of  the  14th  instant,  to  lay  before  you,  in 
written  form,  such  as  I  should  be  willing  to  have  you  embody  in  your 
report  to  the  legislature,  my  views  respecting  the  present  exemption 
from  taxation  of  property  used  for  religious,  educational,  and  chaiitable 
purposes,  1  respectfully  submit  the  following  condensed  statement, 
which  yon  are  at  liberty  to  employ  in  sucli  manner  as  you  may  deem 
most  useful  in  the  discharge  of  your  highly  important  and  honorable 
function.  I  make  it,  of  course,  purely  as  an  individual  citizen,  and  do 
not  desire  for  it  any  other  considwation  than  such  as  its  intrinsic 
tnith  may  warrant;  but  I  believe  that  I  express  substantially  the 
[3B7] 
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views  of  the  Boston  Liberal  League,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
president,  and  the  petition  of  which  to  the  last  legislature  occasioned 
the  appointment  of  the  joint  special  committee  whose  report  led  to 
your  own  appointment  as  State  Commissioners  on  this  subject. 

1.  The  tenth  article  of  the  first  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  explicitly  declares  the  only  principle  on 
which  just  taxation  can  rest;  "Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a 
right  to  be  protected  by  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty  and 
property,  according  to  standing  laws.  Ho  is  obliged,  consequently,  to 
contribute  hia  shtirc  to  the  expense  of  this  protection."  The  great 
fundamental  principle  that  protection  is  the  onbj  just  ground  of  taxation 
is  thus  recognized  nnqualifiedly  in  our  State  Constitution,  and  I  need 
not  say  a  word  to  sustain  it. 

2.  All  JQst  taxes  being  assessed  and  collected  for  protection  alone, 
all  expenditure  of  state  fands  should  be  for  the  same  purpose.  Other- 
wise the  public  money  is  raised  under  false  pretences 

3.  There  are  two  modes  of  expendmg  state  funds  at  present  direct 
expenditure  by  nppiopnation,  indirect  espendituie  by  omission  to  col- 
lect actual  dues,  i  c  ,  exemption  fiom  ta\ition,  which  is  indirect 
appropriation.  The  right  to  exempt  presupposes  the  right  to  tax ; 
and  exemption  in  cverj  case  is  omission  to  collect  monej  actually  due 
to  the  State.  All  property  is  protected  (theoretically),  and  all 
property  is,  therefore,  justly  liable  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  protection. 
If  the  State  exempts  any  property  from  taxation,  it  does  bnt  excuse  it 
from  bearing  its  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  burden 
must  bo  borne  in  full  by  non-exempted  property.  The  State,  like  a 
private  citizen  in  business,  must  average  its  loss  by  bad  debts  upon  its 
solvent  or  honest  debtors,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy.  Hence  the  effect  of 
all  esemption  is  to  collect  from  each  tas-payer  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  his  protection,  I'or  the  purpose  of  paying  back  in  ful!  the  taxes 
on  all  exempted  property.  Exemption,  that  is,  is  indirect  appropri- 
ation ;  and,  unless  the  money  thus  appropriated  is  spent  for  the  public 
protection,  exemption  is  a  fraud  hj  the  State  committed  against  every 
tasypayer.  I  moan  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  appropriate  money 
which  it  has  raised  avowedly  for  protective  purposes  alone,  whether 
the  mode  of  appropriation  be  direct  or  indirect,  unless  protection  bo 
\h%  exclusive  object  of  approi^riation. 

4.  All  public  funds  appropriated  to  private  parties  should  bo  solely 
for  semices  rendered  by  them  in  securing  the  general  protection.  Ap- 
propriations or  exemptions  on  grounds  of  favor,  partiality,  or  privilege. 
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are  not  only  unjust  but  (as  I  have  shown)  fraudulent.  Nothing  can 
be  honestly  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, except  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  that  protec- 
tion for  which,  by  the  State  Constitution,  all  money  is  paid  into  it ;  and 
this  self-evident  principle  requires  that  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  paid 
shall  have  earned  it  by  services  rendered, 

5.  If  esemption  from  taxation,  therefore,  is  granted  to  any  species 
of  property,  it  should  be  such  property  alone  at  might,  with  equal 
justice,  receive  a  direct  appropriation.  1  would  lay  the  greatest  pos- 
sible emphasis  upon  this  principle.  Exemption  from  taxation  is  a 
violation  of  pubUo  faith  in  all  cases  where  a  direct  appropriation 
would  not  be  equally  proper  andjuKt. 

6.  For  many  and  weighty  reasons  I  believe  that  direct  appropriation 
woald  be  a  wiser  policy  than  exemption  from  taxation  in  all  cases. 
The  public  ought  to  know  exactly  for  what  and  to  whom  tho  public 
money  is  paid,  and  also  to  what  amount ;  whereas  the  effect  of  exemp- 
tion is  to  conceal  these  facts.  Abuses  and  corruption  alwaj's  attend 
such  concealment ;  which  is  another  strong  argument  against  exemp- 
tion. The  recipients  of  public  money  will  be  stimulated  to  reader  the 
required  services  more  faithfully  if  they  know  that  no  such  concealment 
is  possible.    Various  other  reasons  miglit  be  enumerated. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  admit  the  right  of  the  State  to  ex- 
empt, rather  than  to  appropriate,  when  exemption  is  in  return  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  when  direct  appropriation  would  be  equally  justiS- 
able.  If  public  economy  can  be  increased  by  exemption  under  these 
provisos,  or  if  any  other  advantage  can  be  secured  by  it  to  the  State, 
then  I  slionld  approve  the  exemption.  But  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
direct  appropriation  is  not  always  preferable.  Even  if  exemption  is 
retained,  all  exempted  property  ought  to  be  regularly  assessed,  to  the 
end  that  the  amount  of  esemption  may  be  precisely  known. 

8.  A  special  board,  so  constituted  as  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
character  and  ability  in  its  members,  might  be  permanently  organized 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  claims  for  appropriation  or  exemption  on 
behalf  of  applicant  institutions,  and  to  report  them  to  the  legislature, 
annually,  with  favorable  or  unfavorable  recommendations,  and  the 
reasons  therefor  in  full.  If  all  applications  were  first  submitted  to 
aueh  a  board,  and  rigorously  scrutinized,  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  tho  evils  apprclicnded  from  "  special  legislation."  At  any  rate,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  exemption  from  taxation  is  special  legis- 
lation as  things  are,  and  is  accompanied  with  very  great  and  grave 
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abuses.     A  cliango,  as  here  intimated,  would  probably  be  a  change 
for  tbe  better,  at  least. 

9,  Passing  now  to  consider  the  claims  of  certain  classes  of  prop- 
erty to  exemption,  I  would  make  a  broad  distinction  between  property 
used  for  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
property  used  for  religious  purposes  on  the  other. 

With  reference  to  the  former  class,  the  State  must,  to  aomo  extent, 
supfort  charities  and  schooh,  in  order  to  give  the  protection  which  it 
IS  organized  to  secure  and  to  sa\e  still  greatei  expense  from  neglect 
ing  them  This  la  unnerially  idmittel  ind  I  netd  not  irgue  the 
point  Chaiitable  and  educational  in-ititutiona  which  are,  in  [art  or 
in  whole,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State  ha^e,  therefore  a  just 
cKim  upon  the  public  treasury  But  those  m  which  the  State  has 
neither  ownership  nor  control  ought  not  in  my  judgment,  to  receue 
either  direct  appropriation  or  exemption  from  taxation  Such  aid 
makes  unjust  disciim  niticn  in  favor  of  coiporate  as  agiinst  private 
property ,  which  11  used  for  the  ^  er^  s-ime  objects  exemption,  in  pai- 
ticular,  appropriates  the  hrgest  amount  of  public  monej  to  the 
wealthiest  and  least  neeJy  of  such  institutions,  many  of  which  are 
onh  partiallj  or  nominally  charitable  01  educational  in  their  objects 
Certamlj  no  public  aid,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect  appropi  lation 
ought  to  be  given  to  anj  pin  ate  institution  except  on  the  grounl  of 
services  rendered  to  the  public ;  and  whenever  profession  of  public 
service  Is  made  the  ground  of  a  claim  for  pablic  aid,  the  State  should 
share  in  the  control  of  the  claimant  institution,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  profession  shall  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  If 
any  institution  prefers  to  be  under  purely  private  minagement,  it 
ought  not  to  ask  or  receive  either  appropriation  or  exemption 

10.  With  reference  to  property  used  for  religious  purposes,  there 
are  eoncluaive  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  why  it  should  neither  receive 
direct  appropriation  from  the  State  nor  be  exempted  from  taxation 
to  any  extent. 

In  the  first  place,  twenty-three  of  the  States  of  the  Union  provide 
expressly  in  their  Constitutions  that  no  one  shall  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  any  religious  society  of  which  he  is  not  a  member  ;  and  this 
State  makes  the  same  provision  in  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  the  General 
Statutes.  Referring  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  said  in  Tyler's 
American  Ecclesiastical  Law,  page  177  :  "  All  land-holders,  resident 
and  non-resident.  Christian  and  nn-Christian,  were  taxed  [to  sustain 
public  worship],  though  they  never  saw  the  minister  or  entered  the 
meeting-house ;  and  all  corporations  holding  lands  within  the  parish 
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were  also  taxed,  upon  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  the  community  were 
concerned,  public  religious  and  moral  instruction  was  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes,  and  not  for  the  salvation  of  souls."  I  would 
call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  upon  which  direct 
taxation  for  the  support  of  public  worship  waa  then  justified,  was  the 
gooA  moral  injtitence  of  the  churches  in  repressing  crime  ;  the  identical 
argument  now  urged  to  justify  the  exemption  of  church  property  from 
taxation.  Now,  what  was  the  sequel?  In  1838  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  amended  their  Constitution  so  as  to  abolish  this  prac- 
tice of  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  religious  worship  ;  and  thoy 
thereby  condemned  the  principle  upon  which  the  practice  rested.  If, 
then,  the  rule  is  a  correct  one,  that  tax  exemption  is  unjustifiable 
wherever  direct  taxation  and  appropriation  would  be  unjustifiable,  it 
is  clear  as  noon-day  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is 
pledged  to  a  principle  which  forbids  all  exemption  of  church  property 
from  taxation.  It  is  to-day  illegal  to  tax  any  man  for  the  support  of 
any  religious  society  in  which  he  is  not  a  member ;  to  exempt  church 
property  from  taxation  is  to  tax  everybody  for  its  support,  vvhcther 
members  or  non-members ;  and  it  follows  that  the  exemption  of 
church  property  violates  the  General  Statutes  as  they  now  are,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  rests  on  a  genera!  principle  already  emphatically 
condemned  by  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1883,  I  therefore 
claim  that  the  exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation,  even  to 
the  smallest  extent,  is  an  illegal  practice,  judged  by  the  Constitution 
and  General  Statutes  as  they  exist  to-day ;  and  that  the  statutory 
exemption  of  such  property  is  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  both.  It 
is  a  practice  which,  if  justifiable  at  all,  justifies  direct  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  churches  ;  but,  this  beiug  declared  unjustifiable  in  1833, 
consistency  and  justice  alilie  require  the  total  cessation  of  church 
exemption. 

In  the  second  place,  the  exemption  of  church  property  IVom  taxation 
is  equivalent  to  a  direct  subsidy  iVom  the  State  to  the  Church  ;  which 
is  a  violation  of  the  principle,  well  recognized  in  this  country,  that 
Church  and  State  should  be  totally  separate.  It  is  a  subsidy  which 
can  in  no  way  he  justified  under  our  republican  institutions,  until  the 
National  and  State  Constitutions  are  so  amended  as  to  recognize 
Christianity  as  the  national  religion.  The  advocates  of  that  measure 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  consistently  uphold  the  present  exemption 
of  the  churches  from  taxation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  practice  under  consideration  is  fraught  with 
gers  to  free  institutions,  by  fostering  the  accumulation 
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of  wealth  in  ecclesiastieal  hands,  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  designs  of  this  body  upon  the  public  school  system  are 
so  hostile  and  perilous  to  its  very  existence, — they  are  so  open  and 
undisguised  in  many  localities,  and  have  already  done  so  much  to  pre- 
cipitate religious  dissensions  of  the  worst  character, — that  the  simple 
instinct  of  self-preservation  ought  to  determine  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  of  all  the  States,  to  put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  this 
cancerous  organism  in  the  body-politic,  so  far  as  granting  it  any 
special  privilege  is  concerned. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  exemption  of  the  churches  from  taxation 
presses  heavily  on  some  consciences,  and  ought  to  press  heavily  on 
all.  By  exempting  all  churches  from  taxation,  the  entire  community 
is  taxed  for  the  support  of  each  ;  Ihit  is,  each  tax-payer  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  support,  not  only  of  the  beliefs  he  himself  cherishes, 
but  also  of  the  beliefs  which  contradict  them.  The  Protestant  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of  Catholicism,  the  Catholic  for  the 
support  of  Protestantism  ;  the  Christian  must  help  support  .Tudaism, 
the  Jew  Christianity,  the  free-thinker  both.  Whoever  has  a  conscience 
against  being  compelled  to  support  beliefs  which  he  considers  false 
and  pernicious,  ought  to  see  that  he  is  thus  compelled  by  the  exemption 
of  the  churches  from  taxation.  The  State,  which  he  is  taxed  to  sup- 
port, to-day  practically  supports  a  host  of  conflicting  faiths  by  indirect 
taxation  of  the  whole  people ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  wrong  is 
becoming  deep  and  widespread.  In  a  country  where  conscience  and 
thought  are  supposed  to  be  free,  it  is  a  public  iniquity  to  continue  such 
a  wrong  in  the  light  of  increasing  knowledge  of  its  character ;  andi 
regardless  of  private  opinions,  all  honest  citizens  ought  to  favor 
reform  in  this  direction.  Contrary  to  the  General  Statutes,  every 
citizen  is  now  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  religious  societies  in  which  he 
is  not  a  member  ;  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  tax  the  churches 
equitably  at  their  actual  market  value,  exempting  none  to  any  extent. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  churches  themselves  would  gain  in  self-respect 
to  be  no  longer  pensioners  upon  the  public  treasury,  supported  by 
contributions  levied  upon  thouaauds  who  would  not  pay  except  on 
compulsion.  What  they  might  lose  in  some  directions  they  would 
certainly  gain  in  moral  dignity  and  self-respect ;  nor  is  it  likely  they 
would  lose  financially  in  the  long  run,  ao  long  as  their  supporters 
retained  a  sincere  faith  in  their  usefulness.  Many  eminent  divines 
among  the  various  denominations,  many  religious  journals,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  the  laitj',  are  coming  to  see  the  justice  of  taxing 
the  churches,  and  to  favor  this  step.    The  movement  to  secure  it  is  a 
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thoroughly  honest  one,  by  no  means  confined  to  so-called  "  infidels,"' 
and  by  no  means  having  its  root  in  mercenary  or  sordid  motives,  as 
has  been  very  inconsiderately  charged  by  heated  opponents.  The 
motives  of  the  Liberal  League,  so  far  as  I  am  qualified  to  bear  testi- 
mony on  that  point,  are  a  strong  love  of  religious  liberty,  a  desire  for 
justice,  a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  a  grievance  which  galls  conicience 
and  wounds  self-respect,  and  a  hearty  devotion  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  republican  institutions.  It  is  not  the  amount,  but  the 
fact,  of  the  tax  now  indirectly  imposed  for  the  support  of  religious 
societies  in  which  they  are  not  members,  which  constitutes  the  evil 
that  is  opposed  by  the  Liberal  League,  The  spirit  of  their  petition 
is  well  expressed  by  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  d.  d.,  speaking  with  reference 
to  "  Baptist  usage "  in  his  little  book  entitled  "  Eeligion  and  the 
State,"  pages  138,  139:  "It  has  protested,  even  to  imprisonment, 
against  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  religion,  but  has  winked  at 
indirect  taxation  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  charitable  to  believe 
that  this  inconsistency  haa  not  commonly  been  perceived ;  but  it  is 
now  manifest  to  all,  and  the  only  proper  course  is  to  bring  our  prac- 
tice as  soon  as  possible  into  agreement  with  our  theory." 

1 1 .  In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  your  honorable  Com- 
mission, if  unprepared  to  report  in  favor  of  the  principle  we  contend 
for — namely,  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  be  wholly  untaxed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  support  of  religious  worship, — 
will,  at  least,  not  report  in  favor  of  a  compromise,  by  exempting  only 
a  minimum  of  church  property  ftom  taxation  and  taxing  the  rest? 
Such  a  course  could  not  possibly  meet  the  point  of  conscience  in- 
volved ;  and  a  point  of  conscience  is  most  certainly  involved  in  the 
exemption  of  a  fixed  minimum  of  church  property  as  much  as  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  exemption  of  property  used  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes  does  not  wound  conscience ;  but  the  ex- 
emption of  church  property  does,  and  no  solution  of  the  question  can 
possibly  be  final  which  still  leaves  the  community  taxed  to  never  so 
small  an  amount  for  the  support  of  religious  worship.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  dollars,  but  of  rights ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission and  the  legislature  vrill  so  regard  it. 

With  high  respect,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANCIS   E.   ABBOT, 

President  of  the  Boston  Liberal  League. 
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To  Ike  CommisHoncrs  on  Taxaiton. 

Gentlemen :~I  rlesiie  to  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  of 
taxing  mortgages,  or,  indeed,  any  form  of  indebtedness  for  ijrop- 
erty  whicli  ia  also  taxed.  It  ia  obviously  an  a«t  of  injustice 
to  tax  the  same  property  twice,  and  this  h  practically  the  effect 
of  tax  upon  mortgages,  Thia  is  readily  seen  by  supposing  the 
case  of  a  pernou  owning  a  house  worth  $10,000  and  mortgaged 
for  35,000.  The  owner  is  taxed  for  the  full  value  of  his  house, 
$10,000,  and  the  mortgagee  is  now  taxed  for  $5,000.  The 
value  of  the  property  in  question  belonging  to  the  two  parties 
is  but  $10,000,  while  they  are  now  compelled  by  law  to  pay 
taxes  upon  $15,000.  Here  is  gross  injustice,  and  who  is  the 
sufferer?  It  can  be  easily  shown,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  ownei  and 
mortgagor  of  the  premises  who  really  pays  both  taxes.  He  is 
taxed,  in  the  first  place,  upon  tbe  full  valuo  of  his  house,  $10,000. 
Does  he  also  pay  the  tax  upon  the  $5,000  which  ho  owes  upon  the 
mortgage?  Unquestionably,  be  does.  To  efTect  the  loan,  he  must 
pay  such  rate  as  will  give  the  lender  the  highest  net  return  which 
he  can  gain  fiom  any  investment  of  equal  fiecurity,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  the  amount  of  the  tax.  For  example,  tiie  only  investments 
which  are  here  considereil  equal  in  security  to  first-class  city 
mortgages,  are  the  bonds  of  tbe  City  of  Boston,  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  or  of  tbe  United  States. 

During  the  war,  the  price  of  the  latter  was  low,  by  reason  of  the 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  war,  and  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  but 
since  this  has  been  dispelled,  the  bonds  sell  at  prices  that  give  the 
purchaser  from  4^  to  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  (It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  these  would  be  held  for  investment  at  such  prices, 
if  subject  to  local  taxation  of  1^  per  centum,  giving  the  holder  a 
net  income  of  but  little  more  than  three   per  cent.)     In  deciding 
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whetlier  he  aliall  invest  in  U.  S.  bonds,  or  in  a  mortgage,  the  lender 
would  consider  that  the  borid^  would  pay  him  say  five  per  cent  net, 
equivalent  to  6^  per  cent,  upon  a  mortgage  subject  to  a  tax  of  1^ 
per  cent.,  and,  of  course,  he  will  not  make  tbe  loan  at  a  lower  rate, 
even  upon  the  very  beat  security. 

In  point  of  fact,  as  the  bonds  can  easily  be  converted  into  cash 
at  any  time,  while  a  mortgage  cannot,  it  is  not  easy  to  borrow  upon 
mortgage,  even  upon  first-class  property,  at  less  than  seven  per  cent. 

It  ii  a  popular  impression  that  the  holder  of  U.  S.  bonds  gaina 
some  advantage  at  flie  expense  of  the  public,  by  reason  of  this  ex- 
emption. The  market  price  shows  that  thia  is  an  error,  and  that 
he  paj  s  his  tax,  a?  well  as  his  neighbors,  in  loaning  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  rate  of  interest  sufficiently  below  the  market  rate  to  cover 
the  gain  from  tax  exemption. 

Boston  Currency  Sixes,  which  must  be  considered  quite  aa  aafe  as 
U.  S.  bonds,  sell  at  about  par,  giving  the  holder  who  pays  taxes 
upon  them  about  4J-  per  cent.  net.  Though  legally  subject  to  tax, 
they  can  be  so  easily  kept  from  the  sight  of  the  tax-gatherer  as  to 
he  practically,  to  a  considerable  extent,  untaxable.  It  is  probable 
that  this  facility  for  eluding  taxation  adds  to  the  market  price  of 
the  bond,  and  that,  if  they  could  all  be  found  out  and  taxed,  the 
price  would  decline  so  much  as  to  give  the  holder  about  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  net. 

Thee  figures  show  conclusively  that  first-clasa  Boston  mortgages, 
than  which  no  security  can  be  better,  command  a  rate  of  6^  to  7 
per  centum  only  because  they  are  taxable,  and  being  matter  of  public 
record,  cannot  easily  escape  taxation.  And  that  in  paying  these 
rates  the  borrower,  in  fact,  pays  the  tax  upon  them. 

If  mortgages  were  exempted  from  taxation,  therefore,  the  in- 
evitable result  would  be  that  borrowers  upon  mortgage  would  be 
able  to  borrow  at  present  rates,  less  about  the  present  taxation,  say 
from  five  to  six  per  centum,  as  the  property  might  be  first  or  second 
class.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  compel  this.  If  lenders 
should  demand  the  old  rates,  new  capital  would  be  attracted  from 
other  investments  and  underbid  them. 

As  with  mortgages,  so  also  can  it  be  shown  that  the  present 
system  of  taxing  book  debts  duplicates  taxation.  Suppose  that 
A  B,  a  wholesale  ilealer,  owing  no  debts,  sells  to  C  D,  upon  credit, 
merchandise  valued  at  $5,000.  C  D  takes  his  goods  home,  ami  is 
forthwith  taxed  upon  his  stock,  §5,000,  though  he  owns  not  a  dollar 
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or  it.  At  aame  time,  a  tax  bil!  is  sent  to  A  B,  taxing  him  $5,000 
upon  the  debt  of  C  D.  Obvionsly,  here  is  property  of  but  15,000  in 
value,  while  the  taxation  is  for  $10,000.  Each  pays  his  tax  bill. 
As  A  B  must  make  the  profits  of  his  business  pay  hia  taxes,  as  well 
as  store  rent  and  other  expenses,  and  his  competitors  in  business 
must  do  the  aame,  it  is  evident  that  the  business  must,  for  a  series 
of  years,  afford  a  profit  that  will  pay  all  expenses,  taxes  included, 
•ind  something  more  otherwise  it  would  be  abandoned  A  B  must 
make  h  s  customers  j  ay  h  s  taxes  an  1   as  C  D    s  o  e  of  then    I    j 

n^  f  U  h  s  I  report  on  of  the  sales  of  4.  B  t  follow  that  C  D  n  st 
1  a  to  A  B  s  fflc  ent  i  rofit  to  paj  1  s  shire  of  A  B  s  taxe  that  s 
the  tax  [  on  1  s  own  note  Th  t  w  11  le  seen  th  t  C  D  ba  ng 
J  1,  d  tbe  tax  upon  h  b  ow  goo  Is  pi  s  al  o  the  tax  |  on  the  ote 
wh  h  he  gave  m  settlement  of  h  s  purch  se  He  n  t  n  collects 
both  taxes  f  om  h  s  c  stomers  in  1  n  th  s  way  almc't  til  taxes 
h  we  r  mpose  1  !t  matelv  fall  upon  eonsu  1 1  on  It  s  th  s  te 
dene  I  taxes  to  1  str  bute  themselves  wh  ch  as  Mr  D  A  T\  ells 
has  si  own  n  hs  crj  al  le  retort  to  the  leg  «lat  e  of  New  lork 
n  ikes  t  of  m  ch  less  mj  ortance  that  everj  sj  ec  es  of  i  rope  -ty 
sho  Id  1  taxe  1  tl  an  that  taxit  on  shoul  I  fall  certa  n!j  and  equally 
upo    whatever k  n Is  of  iToperty  ma    le  selected fo  taxation 

The  I  esent  «  stem  of  tax  ng  mortgages  lei  s  w  th  es|  ec  al 
sever  tj  ui  on  \  erso  s  of  small  means  stn  ggl  n^  to  become  the  own 
e  s  of  homes  Often  able  to  g  ve  but  small  marg  ns  thej  cm  ot 
I  orrow  it  the  lowest  rates  an  1  the  n  pos  t  on  of  louble  taxat  on  sa 
b  rde  [  on  them  wh  ch  the  commun  t  o  git  lot  to  mpose  Ihe 
re)  ef  wo  H  be  m  re  apparent  f  the  amount  of  mo  tgige  were  to  I  e 

le  lu  te  i  f  om  the  taiat  le  line  of  the  mo  tgaged  i  r  pert}  In  my 
oi  n  on  the  exemi  t  on  of  mo  tgages  fron  taxit  on  s  i  refe  able  as 
(wh  le  p  o  luc  g  the  flime  re  It)  t  s  mi  bfies  ery  m  ch  the  assess 
ment  an  1  collect  on  of  the  tax  in  1  also  because  t  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  correct  principle  that  a  tax  should  be  assessed  upon  property  where  it 
exists,  andnot  upon  the  owner,  wherever  he  Toay  happen  to  live.  It  is 
wrong  that  property  should  be  doubly  taxed,  and  it  is  equally  unjnst 
to  those  who  .pay  taxes  that  any  property  should  escape  taxation. 
Both  of  these  results  are  inevitable  under  the  system  which  now 
obtains  in  this  State,  of  endeavoring  to  tax,  sometimes  the  owner, 
and  sometimes  the  holder  of  property  (situated,  perhaps,  thousands 
of  miles  distant,  and  often  of  so  intangible  a  character  that  no  one 
but  the  owner  and  his  debtor  can  possibly  know  whether  or  not  there 
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is  any  such  property  in  existence),  by  tbe  application  of  a  sort  of 
thnmb-serew  process  to  the  conscience  of  the  tax-payer.  The  result 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  that  evasion,  subterfuge,  and  often  frand,  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  just  taxation ;  and  that  conscientious 
peraoos  pay  not  only  their  own  taxes  but  that  portion  which  tbe  less 
scrupulous  escape.  This  demoralizing  influence  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  argument  against  the  present  system,  and  ought  to  stimulate 
us  to  seek  for  something  better. 

In  a  popular  government  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  law 
should  be  the  embodiment  oT  justice.  To  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
people,  it  must  command  their  respect.  A  tax  system  which  taxes 
one  man  for  every  dollar  which  he  possesses,  and  but  half  taxes  his 
neighbor,  who  owns  twice  as  much  of  the  same  kind  of  property,  is 
not  calculated  to  secure  that  man's  reverence  or  affection.  So^  long 
as  you  maintain  such  a  system  you  must  espeet  human  ingenuity  to 
be  exhausted  in  finding  means  to  evade  it.  As  might  be  expected 
under  a  system  of  gross  inequality,  the  tax-payer  gains  nothing  but 
a  loss.  Injustice  never  pays.  The  nation  deluded  itself  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  with  the  idea  that  it  gained  great  profit  from 
the  slave  system,  but  the  shook  of  war  has  dispelled  that  illusion. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  the  effect  of  the  tax  upon  city  "bonds.  The 
city  of  Boston  can  borrow*  upon  a  taxable  bond  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  not  less.  Upon  a  bond,  exempt  from  local  taxation,  it 
could  undoubtedly  borrow  at  five  per  cent.  If  all  our  bonds  were 
held  here  and  taxed,  the  difference  should  be  U  per  cent. ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  proportion  of  bonds  that  escape  taxation,  or  are  held 
out  of  the  State,  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  market  price  equal,  proba- 
bly, to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Probably  not  one-half  of  these  bonds  are  taxed  in  Boston.  The 
tax-payers  pay,  thercfoi-c,  one  per  cent,  per  annum  more  interest  upon 
the  wliale  debt  for  the  privilege  of  taxing  one-M/of  it;  and,  of 
course,  pay  more  in  interest  than  they  receive  in  taxes. 

The  case  may  be  much  more  clearly  stated  by  supposing  that  there 
was  no  market  for  the  bonds  outside  of  this  city.  In  this  way  we 
get  rid  of  one  element  of  their  present  value,  which  tends  to  confuse 
my  argument. 

In  such  case,  the  city  would  be  able  to  borrow  upon  a  taxable 
bond  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  equally  able  to  borrow  at  4^ 

•  :  maliO  no  reference  to  that  part  of  the  city  deljt  boiTOB'ed  in  Europe,  as  havicg 
no  relation  to  the  iiaescion  nndor  discussion. 
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per  centum  upon  a  non-taxable  bond ;  for  it  would  manifestly  be 
the  same  thing  to  all  those  lenders  who  expected  to  pay  thoir  full 
city  tax.  But  every  one  knows  that  there  are  many  persons,  really 
resident  here,  who  manage  to  evade  the  whole,  or  a  large  portion  of 
their  taxes,  by  gaining  a  legal  residence  in  other  towns  where  their 
property  is  not  known  to  the  assessors,  or  by  keeping  their  bonds 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  assessors,  sometimes  by  fraud,  sometimes 
by  not  being  known  as  large  property-holders.  Of  an  issue  of  city 
bonds  such  a  I  have  supposed,  held  entirely  by  persons  really  resi- 
dent here,  you  probably  would  not  claim  that  more  than  two-thirds 
could  or  would  be  taxed  in  Boston.  Is  it  not  clear  as  the  sunlight, 
then,  that  the  tax-payers  would  pay  1^  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
loan,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back  1^  per  cent.  upon,  two-thirds 
of  it?  The  city  treasurer  collects  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax, 
keeps  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  city  treasury,  and  pays  over  the  other 
third,  as  interest,  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  manage  to  escape  full 
taxation.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  reason  given  for  this  absurd 
system  is,  that  our  taxation  must  be  just  and  equal!!! 

The  same  objections  lie,  as  it  seems  to  me,  against  the  attempted 
taxation  of  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  railroad  bonds,  for  example. 

The  Fit<;hbnrg  Railroad,  needing  funds  to  lay  a  second  track,  issues 
a  mortgage  bond,  and  must  pay  about  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  to 
get  the  money. 

The  rates  for  doing  the  business  of  the  road  must  be  so  adjusted  as- 
to  yield : 

1st.  Operating  expenses. 

2d.  Taxes. 

3d.  Repairs  and  improvements. 

4th.  Interest  upon  the  bonded  debt. 

5th.  A  reasonable  percentage  upon  the  capital,  considering  all  risks. 

Of  course,  the  company  must  first  gain  from  the  community  doing 
business  with  the  road  whatever  it  has  to  pay  for  either  of  these  items, 
the  charge,  for  interest  quite  as  much  as  the  operating  expenses.  The 
latter  must,  indeed,  take  precedence,  as  a  railroad  can  do  its  business 
without  paying  interest  or  dividends,  but  not  without  locomotives. 

The  rate  of  interest  upon  the  bonds  must,  as  I  have  shown,  be  such 
as  to  include  the  tax,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  one-quarter 
part  of  such  bonds  ever  pay  tax  anywhere. 
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The  result  is  that  the  public  pays  the  tax  to  the  road ;  the  road  pays 
the  tax  to  tlie  bondholders ;  one-quarter  part  of  the  boudholders  pay 
the  tax  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  other  three-quarters  keep  it 


If  the  bonds  were  not  taxable  tlie  corporation  could  borrow  at  5^ 
to  6  per  cent.,  and  could  afford  to  do  its  business  at  lower  rates. 
Why  should  the  bonds  be  taxed?  Tax  the  corporation,  and  you  have 
taxed  all  the  property  that  it  owns.  Why  should  you  tax  it  a  second 
time  because  it  owes  money,  when  yon  would  think  it  grossly  unjust 
to  do  so  if  the  road  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  there- 
fore better  able  to  pay  double  taxes? 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  said  that  if  the  bonds  paid  less  interest,  the 
stockholders  would  make  lai^er  profits.  Even  if  this  were  true,  I  see 
no  reason  in  it  for  confiscating  a  part  of  their  property  under  a  system 
of  double  taxation,  but  1  do  not  believe  tbat  it  is  true.  The  stock- 
holders are  probably  as  desirous  now  as  tbey  well  can  be  to  gain  large 
dividends,  and  would  make  ten  per  cent,  instead  of  eight,  if  they 
could.  Tbat  law  of  the  Almighty,  which  we  call  competition,  would 
regulate  their  profits  then,  as  now,  and  would  allow  their  business  to 
be  a  fairly  paying  one,  and  nothing  more.  If  their  profits  became  ex- 
orbitant, somebody  would  appeal-,  ready  to  build  another  road  near 
enough  to  spoil  their  business,  and  thus  punish  them  for  their  extor- 
tion. 

It  is  matter  of  marvel  to  watch  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  social 
forces,  and  note  how  certainly,  whenever  a  human  need,  real  or  sup- 
posed, is  felt,  somebody  turns  up,  ready  to  satisfy  it  "  upon  reasonable 
terms." 

From  such  reflectiorl  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  most  equitable  mode  is  to  abandon  the  fruitless  efi'ort 
to  tax  intangible  or  incorporeal  property,  which  viiW  be  found  to  be  only 
liens  upon  property  existing  somewhere  in  a  concrete  or  tangible  form, 
and  to  tax  only  visible  property,  real  and  personal,  wherever  it  may 
be  found.     CoUed  the  tax  from  the  property,  and  not  from  tite  oioner. 

"In  this  way  all  property  can  be  taxed  once,  and  no  property  taxed 
twice.  To  this  tax  upon  property  might  properly  be  added  a  tax  upon 
the  franchises  of  corporations  having  valuable  privileges  granted  by 
the  State,  as  banks,  trust  and  insurance  companies,  gas  companies, 
etc.    The  corporation  tax  might  be  appropriated  to  state  expenditures. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  said  that  this  will  offer  a  bounty  to  Massa- 
chusette  capital  to  be  invested  out  of  the  State.    This  objection  seema 
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plausible,  but  I  find  but  little  force  in  it.  That  Utopia  is  yet  to  bo 
found  where  the  tax-gatherer  is  unknown,  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  are  as  hard  pushed  aa  Massachusetts  to  find  subjects  for  taxation. 

Most  investments  abroad  are  controlled  by  other  considerations  than 
freedom  from  taxation,  and  often  indicate  a  willingness  to  take  great 
risks  in  expectation  of  great  profits.  A  railroad  would  naturally  be 
located  where  a  large  business,  rather  than  a  light  tax,  would  be  looked 
for,  though  the  experience  of  recent  years  shows  that  this  rule  is  not 
always  followed. 

If  taxation  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  price  paid  by  property  for  the 
protection  of  the  law,  there  seems  little  reason  for  imposing  a  tax  upon 
property  which  gets  no  protection.  What  benefit  does  Massachusetts 
render  to  the  holder  of  railroad  shares  in  Wisconsin?  If  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  proposed  virtual  confiscation 
of  railroad  property,  the  owner  must  look  for  protection  to  the  Wis- 
consin or  United  States  courts  alone.  He  can  get  none  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  property  is  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  protection  (such 
as  it  is)  of  Wisconsin  law,  and  it  seems  proper  that  in  Wisconsin  it 
should  be  taxed. 

In  regard  to  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corporations,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  proposed  change  would  impose  no  new  tax,  inasmuch  as 
all  such  property  within  the  State  is  now  taxed,  not  only  upon  the 
capital  invested,  but  upon  a  valuation  based  upon  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  shares  of  such  corporations  raised  above  par  by  debts  due  for 
goods  sold  and  delivered.  For  these  debts  the  corporations  would  not 
then  be  taxed,  the  taxation  following  the  property  into  the  hands  of 
the  purchaser. 

Other  States  would  attract  manufacturing  capital  away  from  Massa^ 
chusetta  only  so  far  as  they  might  exempt  it  from  taxation,  and  that 
is  equally  possible  under  the  present  system,  while  this  State  can  also 
exempt  such  property,  if  it  be  thought  expedient  to  do  so. 

It  is  well  known  that  mill  property  in  other  States,  and  paying  taxes 
there,  is  again  taxed  in  Massaehusetts,  which  would  be  considered  a 
gross  outrage  if  we  had  not  become  accustomed  to  such  abuses  of  the 
taxing  power  of  government. 

No  one  questions  the  propriety  of  taxing  real  estate  where  it  ia 
located,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  rule  should  not  equally 
apply  to  personal  property. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  existing  rates  of  taxation  would 
be  much  Jess  than  might  be  supposed. 
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The  valuation  of  Boston  for  1874  is  : — 


Heal  Estate,    . 
Personal  Estate, 


.  1554,200,150  00 
,     244,654,900  00 


More  than  two  thirds  of  the  valuation  being  real  estate. 

Of  the  total  valuation  of  the  state,  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  is 
real  estate. 

You  estimate  that  the  proposed  change  would  reduce  the  personal 
estate  of  Boston  about  one  hundred  millions  ;  but,  of  this  amount,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  fifty  millions  represent  mortgaged  property, 
book  debts,  or  other  forms  of  property  now  doubly  taxed,  and  which 
ought,  in  justice,  to  be  relieved  from  taxation  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  reduction  of  the  remaining  fifty  millions  would  add  about 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  present  rate,  changing  it  from  S15.60 
tO' $16.70  per  thousand. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  shall  have  only  the  same  amount 
to  raise  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  it  is  proposed  only  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  tax.  It  is  probable  that  the  change 
would  be  more  marked  in  Boston  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  for  the 
reason  that  a  larger  proportion  of  Boston  capital  is  invested  in  other 
States  than  would  be  the  case  with  country  investments. 

As  to  Boston,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  repre- 
sents scarcely  more  than  the  usual  gain  in  valuation  of  a  single  year. 
We  can  well  afford  to  saerifice  the  increment  of  one  or  two  years,  if 
thereby  wo  can  have  a  system  of  taxation  which  shall  be  reasonably 
just  and  equal,  and  which  can  be  made  to  fall,  like  the  dews  from 
heaven,  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  from  which  there  can  be  no 


Wells  in  the  report  before  alluded  to. 

First.  The  adoption  of  the  rental,  as  the  sign  of  a  man's  ability  to 
pay  taxes  would,  I  think,  throw  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation 
upon  persons  of  moderate  means,  as  the  rental  of  such  persons  bears 
a  much  larger  proportion  to  their  income  than  does  that  of  the 
wealthier  class. 

Second.  The  entire  exemption  of  personal  property— even  if  it 
made  no  real  difference  to  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer— would  be  very 
likely  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  owners  and  ten- 
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ants  of  real  estate,  and  to  jealonsies  between  these  different  classes  of 
property-holders,  whicli  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

In  making  your  report,  I  beg  that  you  will  overcome  the  inclina- 
tion to  gather  in  everything  that,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  can  pos- 
sibly be  taxed,  and  endeavor  to  frame  a  system  absolutely  juat, 
however  it  may  alfect  existing  methods.  Have  faith  in  princi- 
ples, and  be  willing  to  accept  their  logical  results,  A  system  that  is 
correct  in  theory  m/ust  work  well  in  practice. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

WM.  ENDICOTT,  Je. 

Boston,  November  24, 187i. 
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By   Prof.    A.    L.    PERRY, 
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"Williams  College,  Nov.  27, 1874. 
GeTitlemen  of  tlie  Tax  Commission  : 

At  your  request,  I  proceed  to  put  down  a  few  considerations  relate 
ing  to  the  present  ta-?  laws  of  Masiaeliusett=i,  aod  relating  also  to  the 
subject  of  taxation  in  genera!. 

1.  Recent  decision?  of  the  supremo  court  of  the  United  States, 
which  1  have  no  need  to  cite,  ina'fmucli  as  ihoy  arc  discussed  at 
length  in  Mr,  Wells's  Tax  Reports  and  elsewhere,  make  it  necessary 
tbat  the  law  of  Massachusetts  shall  be  changed,  in  so  far  as  it  enacts 
that  "  Personal  estate  shall,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  include  goods, 
chattels,  monej',  and  effects,  u-herever  they  are;  ships  and  vessels,  at 
home  or  airoad;  monej'  at  interest,  and  other  debts  duo  to  the  per- 
sons to  be  taxed  more  than  ttioy  are  indebted  to  pay  interest  for ; 
public  stocks  and  securities ;  stocks  in  turnpikes,  bridges,  and 
moneyed  corporations,  within  or  witliout  the  state;  the  income  from  an 
annuity,  and  so  much  of  the  income  of  any  individual  as  exceeds 
two  thousand  dollars,  but  no  income  shall  be  taxed  which  is  derived 
from  property  subject  to  taxation." 

I  have  italicized  tbe  phrases  incompatible  with  the  letter  or  spiiit  of 
legal  decisions  of  the  higliest  authority.  Massachusetts  cannot  legally 
tax  personal  effects  ■'  wherever  they  are,"  simply  bocanso  the  owner 
is  under  her  jurisdiction  ;  the  effects  must  be  under  her  jurisdiction 
also.*  Ships  can  only  be  taxed  at  their  port  of  registry ;  the  domi- 
cile of  the  owners  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Massachusetts  cannot 
Icgalij'  tax  stocks  in  corporations  organized  "without  tho  state," 
unless  the  stocks  themselves — the  written  instruments — are  under  her 
jurisdiction  and  protection.  It  is  oven  doubtful  whether  &he  can  tax 
the  stocks  of  corporations  oi^anizcd  and  located  "  within  the  state," 
so  far  as  citizens  of  other  states  are  bona  Jvie  owners  of  tho  stocks, 
and  keep  them  in  those  states  under  the  protection  and  within  reach 

■  yote  by  the  Commissioners. — The  position  of  tbe  autbor  mast  be  considered  as  an 
opinion  oiilj.  No  decision  of  llio  United  States  supreme  coun  can  bo  found  wliicU  pro- 
hibits tbe  taxation  of  nny  class  of  personal  propeity  to  our  citizens  wherever  it  maybe, 
exceptingonly  United  Stateseecuritles  and  imported  goodB  in  tho  hands  of  the  original 
Importer^ 
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of  the  proccas  tliereof.  In  short,  the  doctrLnc  is  coming  to  be  estalj- 
lishod,  even  if  it  be  Dot  well-nigb  established  already,  that  the  same 
rule  sball  apply,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  to  personal  chattels  of  all 
kinds  as  to  real  estate.  Massachusetts  can  tax  every  farm  within  her 
borders,  whether  the  owners  are  resident  or  non-resident,  because  she 
protects  every  farm,  and  must  issue  prooess  in  behalf  of  every  farm. 
The  deeds  to  those  farms  arc  of  no  validity  separate  from  the  farms 
themselves.  The  whole  value  is  in  the  farms,  and  the  farms  are  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  can  tax  every  rod  of  land  covered 
by  a  deed.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  a  deed  is  not  like  a  piece 
of  credit-property,  like  a  certificate  of  stock, — it  is  bke  a  bill  of  lading 
or  a  dock  warrant, — it  goes  with  the  iand,  and  has  no  significance  inde- 
pendent of  the  land.  All  credit-property,  on  the  other  hand,  all  nego- 
tiable instruments  whatever,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  endorsement 
or  delivery.  Because  these  are  bought  and  sold  separately  from  that 
physical  thing  called  a  raiiroad,  a  manufactory,  a  mine,  they  are  sep- 
arate property,  and  must  have  a  situs  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
That  sUm  is  where  they  are  for  the  time  being,  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion whose  sheriff  would  be  called  on  to  recover  them  iu  case  they 
were  stolen.  Tljcir  migratory  habits  might  constitute  a  reason,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  why  tbey  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  ; 
but,  if  ta-xed  at  all,  they  should  evidently  be  taxed  where  they  are, 
not  where  they  are  not.  The  true  rule,  accordingly,  applicable  to 
both  real  and  personal  estate,  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  situation  of 
the  property  determines  the  right  to  tax  it— the  right  residing  in  that 
jurisdiction  that  protects  and  defends  the  properly  for  the  time  being. 
Of  course  it  follows,  from  this  rule,  that  certificates  of  stock  in  corpo- 
rations, although  the  corporations  are  organized  and  operated  wholly 
within  the  state,  cannot  be  taxed  in  that  state,  so  far  as  they  are 
owned  and  bold  by  non-residents.  This  is  the  doctrine,  perhaps  it 
may  be  called  the  extreme  doctrine,  of  cx-territoriality  as  applicable 
to  taxation. 

Probably  the  worst  feature,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  of  the 
present  tax  law  of  Massachusetts  is  the  clause  taxing  and  exempting 
incomes.  A  proper  and  exclusive  income  tax,  as  I  shall  shortly  show, 
is  the  only  form  of  taxation  tUcoreticaJly  and  absolutely  just ;  but  the 
miserable  fragment  of  an  income  tax  incorporated  in  our  law  at  pres- 
ent can  be  justified  on  no  ground  of  principle,  or  even  of  practical 
fairness.  It  is  in  reality  a  tax  on  wages,  but  the  added  exemption 
practically  restricts  it  to  a  very  limited  class  of  wages-;  namely,  sal- 
aries of  over  two  thousand  dollars  ;)ci-nnjiitm.    No  income  can  be  taxed 
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ilerived  fVom  property  subject  to  taxation ;  so  that  the  merchant,  for 
example,  who  maDages  hia  own  capital  and  works  in  his  own  store,  and 
who,  consequently,  both  earns  wages  and  receives  profits,  although  the 
two  come  in  together,  cannot  be  taxed  on  the  clement  of  wages ;  that  is, 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  because  it  is  income  derived  in  connection  with 
property  subject  to  taxation.*  Practically,  therefore,  our  income  tax 
is  only  a  tax  on  salaries,  and  not  on  wages  generally ;  and  many  a. 
man,  Iho  reward  of  whose  labor  is  five  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
taxed  salaried  man,  pays  not  a  cent  on  the  score  of  what  is  really 
wages.  This  feature  of  the  law  ought  clearly  to  be  abolished.  It  is 
in  the  last  degi-ec  partial,  inasmuch  as  it  discriminates  directly 
against  the  man  who  works  without  a  capital,  in  favor  of  the  man  who 
works  and  earns  equally  with  the  first,  but  i^ho  has  a  capita!  in  addi- 
tion that  yields  him  a  profit  besides. 

2.  The  old  Eoman  law-  gave  a  perfect  definition  of  property  when  it 
defined  it  as  "  anything  that  can  be  bought  and  sold" — ea  res  est  qv,<x 
emi  et  vendi  potest.  If  we  analyze  the  things  that  are  actually  bought 
and  sold,  we  find  that  they  all  come  readily  into  three  classes; 
namely,  material  comnioditieg,  personal  services,  and  claims  or 
credits.  Value  exists  in  these  three  forms,  and  never  did  and  never 
will  exisfin  an3'  other.  Each  of  these  is  equally  property,  since  each 
is  equally  bought  and  sold ;  anil  the  state  has  an  equal  claim  on  all 
these  forms  of  property,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  Men,  more- 
over, can  only  pay  their  taxes  out  of  the  proceeds  of  something  that 
they  have  sold;  they  can  sell  only  commodities,  services,  and  credits, 
and  Iheir  ability  to  pay  taxes  is  exactly  measured  by  the  returns  that 
they  get  from  their  sales  of  one  or  other  or  all  of  these  three  kinds  of 
property.  All  taxes,  therefore,  of  necessity,  are  really  taxes  on  sales, 
and  a  man's  net  income  of  the  year  is  an  exact  gauge  both  of  the 
extent  of  his  sales  and  of  his  ability  and  obligation  to  pay  taxes.  In 
effect,  every  tax  must  be  a  tax  on  income  ;  for  how  can  a  man  pay  his 
taxes  except  out  of  income?  The  fimdamcntal  question  of  taxation, 
then,  and  really  the  only  question,  is,  whether  men  shall  pay  taxes  on 
and  out  of  an  income  carefully  ascertained,  or  on  and  out  of  an 
income  indirectly  conjectured  and  loosely  guessed  at.  It  all  comes  to 
that  in  the  end. 

The   division   of  government  into  nation,  state,  and  municipality, 

■  Note  by  the  Commiiiionera. — It  has  been  the  practice  in  many  manicipalitiestoagBess 
merehaTits  and  roannfaetnrerB  for  "income  from  profession,  trade,  or  employment." 
The  riglitto  do  so  has  been  sustained  by  the  supreme  jadieial  court  in  tlie  case  of  Wil- 
cox V.  Middlesex,  103  Mass.  54*. 
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while  doubtless  of  great  advantage  politically,  is  certaioly  an  incon- 
venience fiscally,  because,  wbilc  the  nation  has  one  system  and  taxes 
certain  things,  the  states  have  different  systems  and  tax  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  much  of  cross-purposes  and  something 
of  double  taxation.  It  is  perhaps  irrelevant  in  a  paper  like  this  to 
suggest  what  is  the  best  possible — because  the  justest  and  most 
economical — system  of  taxation  for  a  country  situated  as  this  is, 
so  much  of  prejudice  and  pride  and  unwillingness  to  bear  the  just 
proportion  of  burden  still  hedge  up  the  way  to  its  adoption.  Never- 
theless, I  will  suggest  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  it  may  throw  upon 
the  more  spccilic  question  of  taxation  by  tlio  state.  If  the  whole 
l>eople  should  see  this  thing  as  it  is,  they  would  enact,  that  the 
municipality  should  ascertain  everj-  man's  income  for  the  year ;  that 
municipal,  state,  and  national  taxes  ,  should  be  assessed  upon  this 
income  once  for  all ;  that  one  set  of  municipal  officers  should  collect 
the  whole  and  distribute  to  each  treasury  ;  and  that  all  other  tixes 
of  every  name  should  be  at  once  abolished.  There  is  no  piactical 
difflcully  in  this  scheme  that  would  not  disappear  before  an  intelligent 
determination  to  carry  it  out.  The  only  objections  that  he  against  it 
are  drawn  cither  from  its  justness,  or  its  economy,  or  its  political  sim- 
plicity. If  it  be  objected,  that  men  do  not  know  then  own  annual 
income,  the  answer  is,  that  they  can  know  and  ought  to  know  it  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  government.  If  objec- 
tion be  raised  to  the  publicity  of  income,  the  answer  is,  that  the  state 
has  a  right  to  know  the  incomes,  and  cannot  properly  adjust  its  bur- 
dens otherwise.  Moreover,  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  know  each 
other's  incomes,  for  they  cannot  otherwise  possibly  know  that  each 
is  bearing  his  share  of  the  jniblic  burden.  If  objection  bo  raised 
on  the  score  of  cx-territoriality,  the  answer  is,  that  these  con- 
siderations cease  to  have  any  significance  after  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system,  inasmuch  as  double  taxation  is  now  no  longer  possible  ; 
inasmuch  as  income,  no  matter  from  what  quarters  derived,  finds 
its  centre  where  the  person  is,  and  cannot  be  touched  elsewhere. 
For  the  rest,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  other  or  gi'eater  than  is  now 
experienced  under  interna!  revenue  and  tariff.  Tlie  central  fact  that 
will  long  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  such  just  and  simple  system  as 
this,  is  the  determination  of  influential  men  and  classes  of  men,  that 
they  will  not  consent,  under  any  circumstances,  to  bear  their  full  share 
of  the  public  burdens.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  and 
they  are  not  willing  to  begin  to  do  so.  Add  to  this,  the  pride,  as 
between  state  and  nation,  in  respect  to  the  mutual  independence  ol 
their  fiscal  expedients. 
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8.  A  state  income  tax  is  out  of  the  question  in  Massachusetts,  ao 
long  aa  her  citizens  are  so  largely  tased  under  the  national  internal 
revenue  syatem,  and  so  monatronsly  taxed  under  the  tarilf ;  insomuch 
also  aa  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  state  ia  owned  by  non-residents 
and  the  residents  own  so  much  property  in  other  states  and  derive 
income  from  that.  I  see  no  better  way  at  present  than  to  continue  to 
tax,  at  a  full  valuation,  all  real  estate,  both  private  and  corporate, 
■within  the  state,  and  to  authorize  the  assessors  to  jump  at  the  personal 
property  of  every  resident,  according  to  the  style  of  house  he  lives 
in,  or  other  general  scale  of  expenditure.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to 
aacertain  a  man's  personal  property  through  hia  annual  income,  then 
we  must  guess  at  it  through  his  annual  expenditures.  There  ia  no 
other  way.  The  real  estate  is  open  to  observation,  and  has  a  well- 
known  current  value,  always  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
sales  iVom  it ;  while  the  proceeds  ft'om  personal  property  in  credits, 
and  from  the  sales  of  personal  aervicea,  can  be  roughly  approximated 
by  local  assessors,  familiar  with  the  habits  and  style  of  living  of  each 
individual.  There  should  be,  of  course,  an  open  process  of  abatement 
in  the  personal  property  tax  under  the  oath  of  the  person  aggrieved. 
I  do  not  see,  gentlemen,  but  that  you  are  practically  shut  up  to  these 
two  sources  of  revenue :— a  definite  real  estate  tax,  and  an  indefinite 
personal  property  tax,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  assesaorial 
judgment  and  to  the  limitations  of  legal  ex-territoriallty.  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  guide  the  legislature  to  something  simpler  and 
better  in  the  way  of  taxation  than  has  been  hitherto  attained  in  thia 
state,  remembering  all  the  while  that  the  simplest  and  the  best  is 
probably,  for  the  present,  unattainable. 

4.  In  respect  to  exemptions,  I  wilt  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  state  would  virtually  tax  its  own  agencies  and  creations  by 
taxing  the  higher  educational  institutions.  These  have  been  built  up 
by  the  state  almost  as  much  as  the  common-school  system  itself. 
They  stand  in  most  intimate  relations  to  that  common-school  system, 
and  to  the  ongoing  of  the  state  itself.  Taxes  on  them  would  not 
enrich  the  state.  It  would  be  like  taking  out  of  one  pocket  to  put 
into  another  pocket.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  would  decide,  as  in  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  that  the  colleges  are  the  result  of  a  contract  between  the 
private  donors  and  their  trustees,  and  that  a  law  taxing  them  is  "  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract." 

The  taxation  of  church  property  is  much  less  objectionable.  The 
Churches  are  indeed  just  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  but 
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they  stand  in  quite  a  different  relation  to  the  state.  They  have  not 
been  built  up  by  the  state.  Religion  is  more  independent  of  the  state 
than  education  is,  or  ever  can  be  made.  Church  proprety  can  be  taxed 
without  working  any  harm  to  religion,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
or  without  infringing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  be  taxed. 

With  high  respect,  gentlemen,  I  remain, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  PEEEY. 
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To  the  Uunora^le  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Sevision  of  Taxation  i 

The  Committee  of  Associated  Savings  Banks,  of  the  State  of 
Massaclmsetts,  have  the  honor  of  stibmitting  to  you  the  following 
CODS  id  cvat  ions  upon  savings  banks,  and  tiie  taxation  of  their  deposits. 

These  institutions,  while  still  completely  fulfilling  their  original 
purpose  in  taking  care  of  the  savings  of  labor,  and  thereby  promoting 
Ibrift  and  industry,  have  acquired  a  political  and  financial  importance 
not  less  beneScent  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Thirty  or  forty  j  ears  since,  the  population  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  persons  born  on  the  soil, — descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 
Property  was  widely  distributed,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  interested  in  the  possession  of  real  estate.  It  may  bo 
said,  generally,  that  this  was  a  Commoowealth  of  farmers,  bred  in 
habits  of  economy  and  industry,  of  respect  for  law,  religion  and 
learning,  and  ba^  ing  the  sense  of  independence  and  responsibility, 
which  the  possession  of  property  is  calculated  to  give.  And  from  all 
this  has  risen  the  wealth  and  power  and  high  civilization  which  havo 
heretofore  given  character  to  the  state. 

But  there  has,  within  a  generation,  come  a  great  change  in  popula- 
tion and  industry.  Agriculture  has  relatively  declined,  and  a  large 
Western  emigration  of  the  steady  and  intelligent  farming  population 
has  taken  place ;  manufacturing  has  become  the  dominant  interest ; 
natives  have  been  drawn  from  the  farm  to  the  mill,  and  immense 
numbers  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  have  also  been  attracted  by  manu- 
facturing interests,  so  that  now  we  have  a  very  large  population  de- 
pendent \ipon  wages  for  a  livelihood,  with  no  fixed  interest  in  the  soil 
and  institutions  of  the  state,  except  through  the  savings  banks  in 
which  they  are  depositors  or  from  which  they  are  borrowers. 

Of  the  total  population,  in  1870,  of  1,457,351  souls,  there  were  of 
foreign  birth  and  extraction  C2G,211,  which  is  15,803  more  than  the 
total  population  in  1830,  and  is  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  present 
population. 

And  here  the  savings  banks  step  in,  and,  by  attracting  to  their 
vaults  the  savings  of  labor,  and  by  enabling  operatives,  through 
libei-al  loans,  to  acquire  homes  of  their  own,  supply  that  steadiness 
and  independence  of  character  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  property, 
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and  which  might  otherwise  be  lost  tinder  tlie  cliangod  condition  of 
popnlation  and  employments.  To  the  statesman  it  will  be  readily 
manifest  how  vital  to  the  character  of  the  state  this  action  of  savings 
banks  becomes. 

FinancuiUy,  these  banks  have  been  an  important  factor  in  that 
development  of  resonrces  and  increase  of  wealth,  wliich  have  swollen 
the  tax  valuation  from  $897,150,983,  in  1863,  to  $1,703,429,990,  in 
1873.  While  the  banks  do  not  lUerally  create  capital,  y  et  practically 
they  may  be  said  to  do  so.  In  this  state  they  gather  together,  in 
sums  from  one  to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  petty  and  smaller  savings 
and  hoardings  of  people,  which,  if  kept  in  the  pockets  of  depositors, 
could  give  little  or  no  aid.  as  capital,  to  industry,  but  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  have  been  loaned  within  the  state,  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000,000  in  round  numbers.  These  deposits,  dispersed  among 
the  depositors,  could  constitute  no  avaihtble  loaning  fund.  The  over- 
flowing waters  of  a  river  answer  no  purposes  of  navigation,  but,  when 
eonflned  within  its  banks,  become  the  highway  of  commerce. 

This  relation  of  the  banks  to  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  state 
is  of  modern  growth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  ignored  in  any  legis- 
lation concerning  them. 

W'ith  reference  to  taxation,  under  the  present  laws,  the  savings 
banks  expose,  to  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
full  amount  of  their  deposits ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
long  conversant  with  the  management  of  one  of  these  banks,  and  who 
has  been  an  assessor  in  a  large  town  for  twenty  years,  that  a  tax  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  would  net  a  larger  revenue  than 
could  possibly  be  collected  from  the  deposits,  if  they  were  remitted  to 
the  depositors  and  liable  to  the  full  average  taxation  of  the  state. 

A  large  portion  of  these  deposits,  in  individual  possession,  would 
be  exempt  from  any  tax  under  existing  laws  ;  and,  of  the  remainder, 
fully  one-third  would  escape  taxation,  as  It  is  a  well- ascertained  fact 
that,  under  no  system  yet  devised  by  any  state,  can  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  value  of  personal  property  be  reached  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  In  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  noted  that  savings- 
banks  deposits  are  not  only  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the  bank^,  hut  go 
to  the  production  of  new,  tangible,  taxable  values  on  a  large  scale, 
Rud  these  values  are  subject  lo  full  taxation. 

In  1803  the  banks  held  $50,000,000  of  deposits,  with  mortgage 
loans  of  $10,000,000  in  round  numbers.  In  the  decade  from  1SC3  to 
1873  the  deposits  had  increased  to  8202,000,000,  and  the  mortgage 
loans  to  $100,000,000.      In  this  decade  there  were  erected  in  the 
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state,  50,7G2  iJwclling-hoiises,— nearly  one-tUird  of  the  whole  number 
standing  in  1803.  Wc  have  no  statistics  as  to  the  erection  of  new 
mills,  stores,  shops,  haras,  otc. ;  but  the  proportion  of  these  probably 
esceods  that  of  dwelling-houses.  Now,  the  $84,000,000  of  increased 
mortgage-loans  have  been  principally  taken  for  these  new  stnictures, 
which  woald  not  and  could  not  have  been  built  without  the  aid  ob- 
tained from  the  banks.  It  is  a  common  practice  throughout  the  state 
to  arrange  for  savings-bank  loans  in  anticipation  of  building  ;  and  it 
is  a  common  easing  that  towns  have  been  built  up  by  the  savimrg 
banks.  Of  the  remaining  $60,000,000  loaned  within  the  state,  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  gone  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  though  this  sum 
has  been  borrowed  upon  other  than  real  estate  security. 

.Perhaps  no  more  ingenious  system  could  be  devised  to  obtain  a 
large  revenue,  than  that  of  bringing  money  into  sight,  bj'  inducio"  de- 
posits in  savings  banks,  where  it  is  made  effective  as  capital  and  sub- 
jected to  a  moderate  tax,  and  then  taxing,  at  the  full  rate,  the  values  . 
this  money  creates. 

Admitting  all  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  banks  can  stand  an 
increased  taxation  without  impairing  their  usefulness, 

Anj'thing  like  equal  taxation  with  that  imposed  upon  property  in 
individual  possession  is  clearly  unjust  in  itself;  for  the  use  of  capital 
by  savings  banks  is  severely  restricted,  witii  a  view  to  the  safety  of 
depositors  and  the  keeping  of  capital  at  home.  Investments  are 
strictly  limited  to  a  few  home  securities  and  U.  S.  bonds.  Savings 
banks  are  not  free,  as  individaals  are,  to  seek  such  investments  as 
they  may  deem  most  profitable,  cither  within  or  without  the  state. 
It  is  not  just,  therefore,  that  their  deposits  shonld  bear  the  same 
bordcn  of  tax  as  free  capital,  unless  their  franchise  is  considered  as  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  limitations  imposed  upon  them. 

Now,  the  franchise  is  of  no  value  to  any  one,  there  being  no  capital 
stock  and  no  shareholders,— the  whole  office  of  savings  banks  being 
the  safe  investment  of  deposits  and  the  distribution  of  the  interest  to 


But  cannot  the  banks  stand  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum? 

During  the  war,  investments  in  U.  S.  bonds,  and  the  high  premiums 
on  gold  interest,  gave  the  banks  more  than  normal  profits  ;  and,  since 
the  war,  sales  of  those  bonds  at  a  profit  have  sustained  dividends  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Many  banks  now  paying  annual  dividends  of 
six  per  cent,  have  ceased  to  pay  extra  dividends  as  they  formerly  did, 
and  many  others  must  soon  do  the  same.  Shonld  the  present  tax  be 
increased,  most  of  tlie  banks  cannot  pay  six  per  cent,  annually,  and 
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llie  effect  of  reduced  divideDtls  would  be  a  pnrtiai  arrest  of  new  de- 
posits, and  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  present  deposits,  particalarty  of 
that  large  amount  which  comes  from  other  stateB.  Capital  would 
lea\e  the  state  in  quest  of  more  profitable  investment,  and  loans 
might  have  to  be  called  in,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  would 
follow.  Either  this  would  inevitably  occur,  or  a  higher  rate  of  inter- 
est on  loans  would  be  demanded  by  the  banks  and  have  to  be  paid,— 
equally  to  the  detriment  of  business  interests. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  we  thinlj,  fully  meet  any  objections  to 
the  practical  operation  of  savings  banks,  in  attracting  deposits  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  may  be  classed  as  capital;  and,  if  eomplauit 
should  be  made  by  eomc  few  towns  on  this  point,  it  should  pc  borne 
in  mind  that  the  law  of  this  attraction  probably  operates  with  consid- 
erable uniformity  throughout  the  state.  If  so,  all  the  towns  stand 
on  nearly  an  equal  footing  in  this  regard.  To  the  extent,  then,  of 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  large  and 
smalt,  originally  exempt  or  not  exempt  from  taxation,  coming  from 
each  town,  it  is  released  from  so  much  state  taxation,  and  such  re- 
lease, it  is  believed,  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  revenue  any  town 
could  obtain  by  returning  the  deposits  of  its  inhabitants  to  their  re- 
spective owners.  It  is  not  claimed  that  inequalities  here  and  there 
may  not  be  found  ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  taxation,  we  thmk 
this  conclusion  must  stand. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  savings 
banks,  the  method  of  its  collection  and  application  are,  in  the  existing 
Btate  of  things,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  all  that  can  be  desired. 

ALBERT  BOWKEK, 

Trca$.  of  East  BoDton  Sarin Qa  Banh. 

C.  J.  HOLMES, 

Trcas.  of  Fait  Hieer  Five  Cctitii  Sav.  Bank. 

JAMES  ADAMS, 

Frta.  Warren  laat.  for  Savings,  Charleatoirn. 

L,  MALTBY, 

Treas.  of  Korlhampfon  Inst,  for  Salvage, 

A.  H.  EVANS, 

Fres.  of  EoaUm  Five  CeaU  Sav,  Bank. 
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THE    MASSACHUSETTS    INCOME-TAX. 


Br  ALANSON   W.  BEARD,  of  Boston, 
Fob  Repeal  of  Law; 

CiEOEGE    S.   PENDEEGAST,   op   Bostok, 

Against  Repeal  of  Law; 

Br.  a.  Z.  BROWX,  of  Cambridge, 

■u,n/nt  delii^red  by  Mm  btf.,Te  the  Uouie  CommiUu  on  the  Judidars/,  Marc 
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THE    MASSACHUSETTS    mCOMB    TAX.' 


Br  ALANSON  W,  BEARD,  Esq., 


The  income  tax  of  Ma  =isachu setts  i^  upon  an  income  clerived  from  a 
profession,  trade,  or  employment.  It  is  a  special  tas  upon  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  labor,  not  a  general  tax  upon  all  income.  Income  from 
capital,  whether  invested  in  real  estate  or  otherwise,  is  not  included. 
This  tax  ia  not  levied  upon  the  income  of  the  j-ear  in  which  the  tax  is 
laid,  but  upon  the  income  of  the  preiious  year,  no  matter  whether 
that  income  has  been  wholly  spent  or  partly  saved,  to  be  also  taxed  as 
property  on  hand  the  first  of  May.  The  income  of  the  previons  year 
may  have  been  all  used  up  in  expenses  ;  sickness  or  business  misfor- 
tune may  entirely  cut  off  any  income  the  j  ear  the  tax  is  made ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  law  knows  no  abatement.  The  tax  ia  to  be  paid 
upon  the  money  expended  in  the  past  year's  house-rent,  and  other 
family  expenses,  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  earned  with  which 
to  pay  such  expenses  the  present  year.  This  is  an  exact  statement  of 
the  theory  of  the  Massachusetts  income  tax.  The  amount  of  exemp- 
tion does  not  change  the  principle. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  of  taxation  is  to  tax  the  propeHy  of 
the  people  equally ;  to  tax  each  person  for  what  he  is  really  worth, 
that  all  may  share  in  the  public  expense  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
Eat  this  tax  is  on  that  which  has  passed  away  in  expenses,  or,  if  saved, 
is  invested  in  property  liable  to  taxation.  It  is  not  a  tax  upon  a 
person's  property,  but  upon  his  life,  health,  and  capacity  to  work  the 
previous  year. 

The  theory  of  taxation  in  the  laws  of  this  state,  is  more  to  tax  a 
person  for  what  he  has  in  possession,  rather  than  on  the  balance  he  is 
really  worth.  If  one  has  real  estate  or  merchandise  the  first  of  May, 
the  law  makes  no  exemptions  for  debts,  but  taxes  alike  what  he  owns 
and  what  he  owes.  The  income  tax  goes  further  in  injustice,  even, 
than  this  principle  of  taxing  all  in  possession.    If  the  income  has 
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been  expended,  it  ie  taxed,  though  not  in  posseaaion ;  if  aaved  and  in- 
Teated  in  property  of  any  kind,  it  is  taxed  twice  ;  first,  as  the  income 
which  acquired  the  property,  and  then  the  property  iteclf  is  taxed. 
The  double  taxation,  arising  from  taxing  the  income  of  the  past  year, 
and  also  taxing  the  property  in  which  that  income  haa  been  invcated,  is 
readily  seen ;  but  that  part  of  the  income  not  saved,  ia  also  twice  taxed. 
It  is  an  admitted  principle  of  political  economy  that  the  conaumer 
pays  the  taxes.  Taxes  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  every  article 
produced  or  aold,  and  the  price  is  increased  thereby.  The  tax 
BOminally  paid  by  the  maker  and  seller,  is  really  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser who  jinollij  uaea  or  conaumes  the  article. 

Apparently,  the  Sears  estate,  in  Boston,  pays  a  large  amount  of 
taxes  to  the  city  and  state,  when,  really,  it  is  not  the  tax-payer.  The 
tenant  first  finda  the  tax  in  his  rent,  then  it  enters  into  the  cost  of 
that  which  he  manufactures  or  sells,  and  is  paid  by  his  customera  ;  and 
so  on,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the  final  conaumers,  who  really  pay  the 
tax  originally  assessed.  He  who  expends  five  hundred  dollars  in  a 
year,  pays  just  so  much  tax  aa  is  involved  in  the  production  of  what 
the  expenditnre  is  for ;  and  he  who  expends  five  thousand  dollars,  is  a 
lai^er  tax-payer  in  proportion  to  his  larger  consumption.  The  income 
having  been  spent,  he  has,  in  spending  that  income,  really  paid,  in  the 
consumption,  all  proper  tax  upon  it,  and  the  tax  upon  that  income 
is  as  much  double,  aa  if  he  saved  it  and  invcated  it  in  taxable  property. 
As  before  said,  the  theory  of  taxation  in  Masaachusetta  atatutes, 
seems  to  be  the  taxation  of  all  in  possession  of  the  tax-paj  er,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  owed  on  account  of  the  property  in  poaaession. 
The  income  of  the  past  year  is  not  property  in  posseaaion  of  the  tax- 
payer. If  he  has  saved  anything  from  it,  it  ia  in  property  subject  to 
tax ;  if  he  haa  spent  it,  it  is  not  on  hand,  and  there  is  no  property 
iVom  which  to  collect  the  tax.  Tasea  should  be  levied  on  property 
that  ia  itself  eecurity  for  the  tax  being  paid.  What  lien  haa  the 
state  on  an  expended  income?  A  professional  man  may  ha^e  had  in 
-eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  an  income  from  his  profession  of 
$25,000.  He  lives  liberally  ;  is  educating  ids  family,  and  expends  the 
■whole,— in  fact  haa  no  property,— and  ia  entirely  dependent,  with  his 
family,  npon  the  continuance  of  hia  life  and  health.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  the  tax  is  levied  upon  this  income  of  tlie  past 
year.  But  health  has  failed  and  he  is  nnable  to  continue  in  that 
profession  upon  the  past  income  of  which  he  is  taxed.  Of  course,  the 
tax  cannot  be  collected  as  there  ia  nothing  to  levy  upon  for  this  tax. 
In  case  of  death,  the  reault  would  be  the  same.     It  is  a  poor  system 
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of  taxation  that  has  no  security  for  the  collection  of  its  taxes.  That 
which  is  taxed  should  have  tangible  value, — something  which  can  be 
seized  and  sold  for  taxes  due  thereon. 

This  special  tax  upon  income  derived  from  a  profession,  trade,  or 
employment,  is  a  discrimination  against  labor,  and  in  favor  of  capital. 
Income  from  capital  invested  ia  not  taxed ;  the  capital  itself  is  only 
taxed.  A  person  may  have  a  large  amount  of  real  estate,  so  situated 
as  to  require  his  whole  time  and  attention,  and  the  results  of  that 
attention  be  a  large  income  over  and  above  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  This  income  is  not  taxed.  But  if  his  investment  is  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturing,  he  is  taxed  on  his  capital  and  his  credit ; 
and,  if  he  makes  anything  above  the  interest,  he  is  taxed  on  that 
profit.  It  is,  therefore,  an  extra  tax  upon  enterprise  and  industry, 
which  should  be  favored  rather  than  burdened.  Income  from  cajntal 
invested  in  corporations,  is  not  taxed  ;  but  a  private  individual  or  firm 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  is  liable  to  this  tax,  in  addition  to  the  tax 
upon  the  capital  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  corporate  capital  against  individual  enterprise. 

The  oppressiveness  of  this  tax  upon  salaried  persons  is  so  evident 
aa  to  need  no  illustration. 

So  far,  I  have  treated  this  tax  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
carried  out  strictlj'  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law;  but 
the  practice  of  assessors  is  not  alike  in  the  different  towns  and 
cities  of  the  state.  A  few  years  since,  and  this  tax  was  only 
enforced  in  two  or  three  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  It  is  now  a 
dead  letter  in  many  portions  of  the  state.  Each  board  of  assessors  is 
practically  a  court  in  itself, — making  its  own  interpretation  and  its 
own  practice.  In  Cambridge,  Brookline  and  most  of  the  suburbs 
of  Boston,  where  enforced  at  all,  the  tax  is  levied  as  heretofore  stated. 
Before  Eoxbary  and  Charlestown  were  annexed  to  Boston,  the  prac- 
tice in  those  cities  was  the  same.  In  some  of  the  towns  around  Bos- 
ton, this  tax  is  ignored  entirely,  as  they  wish  to  induce  the  residence 
of  mercantile  and  salaried  men.  In  Boston,  the  practice  of  the 
assessors  has  been  different  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  from 
that  of  the  other  places  mentioned,  in  this  respect:  —  that  portion 
of  the  income  save<l  and  invested  in  property  subject  to  taxation,  is 
exempted.  A  merchant  or  manufacturer  living  in  Koxbury  or  Charles- 
town  finds  an  entirely  different  principle  since  annexation.  Two 
equal  partners,  doing  business  in  Boston, — one  living  in  Cambridge 
and  one  in  Boston, — make  §20,000  in  a  year,  and  invest  the  gain  in 
additional  stock  or  other  taxable  property.    The  one  living  in  Cam- 
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bridge  is  taxed  on  $10,000  whore  the  Boston  partner  goes  clear.  But 
thia  liberality  of  the  Boston  assessors,  shows  more  glaringly  tlie 
oppressiveness  of  this  tax  vipon  the  junior  partner,  and  the  profes- 
sional or  salaried  man,  who  have  saved  nothing  and  arc  taxed  the 
same  as  elsewhere,  on  their  expended  income. 

If  the  injustice  of  this  tax  is  acknowledged,  tbat  should  be  aufflcient 
for  its  abolishment,  without  considering  its  effect  upon  the  public 
finances ;  but  every  effort  for  its  repeal  has  been  met  by  a  clamor, 
from  more  or  less  of  assessors,  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  go  so  large 
a  source  of  income.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  data  from  asses- 
sors' returns  to  show  how  much  the  state  derives  from  this  source. 
The  proportion  of  state  tax  is  very  small  compared  to  other  taxes 
paid,  and  the  effect  upon  the  state  treasury  of  this  tax,  is  hardly 
noticeable.  From  data  obtained  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
from  U.  S.  Internal  Kevenue  returns  of  previous  years,— but  which 
data  I  bave  mislaid,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  give  here,—!  was 
convinced  that  the  state  itself  bad  never  received  over  $30,000  in 
any  year,  provided  the  tax  had  been  impartially  assessed  and  col- 
lected. The  annexation  of  Roxbury,  Doi-ehester,  Brighton,  West 
Eoxbury  and  Charlestown  to  Boston,  has  cut  off  very  much  of  this 
tax,  because  of  the  different  practice  of  the  Boston  assessors,  Cam- 
bridge assesses  a  respectable  amount  in  this  way,  especially  upon 
that  class  who  do  business  in  Boston. 

This  tax  is  oppressive  and  unjust  to  individuals,  and  of  very  little 
benefit  to  the  community.  It  is  an  easy  way  for  the  assessors  to  assess 
so  much  for  income.  The  tax-payer  of  moderate  means  cannot  afford 
to  contest,  and  the  rich  man  gets  off,  perhaps,  easier  this  way,  than 
to  disclose  the  property  he  really  has.  Rich  men  who  are  large  holders 
of  personal  property  frequently  neglect  to  give  in  a  sworn  statement, 
as  they  thick  their  taxes  will  be  less  if  they  leave  it  to  the  assessors 
to  doom  them.  A  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  assessors  would 
make  these  men  bring  in  their  sworn  statements,  and  soon  make  up 
for  all  loss  on  account  of  doing  away  with  this  income  tax. 

It  is  said  that  abolishing  this  tax  would  be  unjust  to  the  small 
towns  around  Boston ;  that  many  men  do  business  in  Boston,  pay 
taxes  on  their  capita!  in  Boston,  and  only  sleep  in  these  towns  ;  tbat 
these  are  really  "bed-room"  towns.  Where  men  sleep,  they  gen- 
erally own  or  hire  houses.  The  fact  that  these  towns  are  convenient 
to  Boston,  for  such  purpose,  has  built  them  up.  Every  new  comer  adds 
to  the  taxable  property,  and  increases  the  value  of  real  estate. 
These  men  have  families,  who,  with  them,  are  consumers  in  these 
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towns,  and  whose  consumption  builds  up  and  supports  the  business  of 
these  "  bed-room  "  towns. 

Every  man  doing  business  in  a  city  and  residing  in  a  suburban  town 
becomes  of  necessity  a  tax-payer  in  that  town,  on  hia  own  and  his 
family's  consumption,  and  on  the  real  estate  he  occupies. 

This  peculiar  income  tax  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people  or  the  usage  of  the  other  states ;  but  is  peculiar  to  this  state 
alone.  Most  of  the  older  states  have  had  a  tax,  in  some  form,  similar 
in  spirit,  but  without  exception,  have  repealed  and  reformed  their  laws. 

To  sum  up  ;  the  income  tax  should  be  abolished  because  it  is  a  par- 
tial tax ;  a  tax  upon  a  special  class  of  incomes,  the  proceeds  of  labor, 
and  therefore  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital,  and  against  labor 
and  enterprise  ;  because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  tax-paj-er  paying  on  what  he  is  actually  worth ;  because  it  is  in 
■violation  of  the  theory  of  taxing  the  citizen  for  all  he  has  in  bis  pos- 
session ;  because  there  is  no  present  property,  no  security  in  that 
which  is  taxed,  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  tax ;  because  it  is  a  taK 
upon  the  past  life  and  health  of  the  citizen ;  and  because,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  is  double  taxation,  and  therefore  unequal,  unjust 
and  oppressive. 


INCOME  EROM  AN  ANNUITY,  AND  INCOME  EKOM 
PROFESSION,  TRADE  OR  EMPLOYMENT. 


Br  GEO.  S.  PENDERGAST,  Esa„ 
y  years  Chairman  of  i/ic  Assessors  of  Charlesioum. 


The  assessment  of  income,  as  a  specific  item,  I  consider  eminently 
equitable ;  aud  I  think  the  changing  the  law,  so  as  to  exempt  two 
thousand  dollars  thereof  from  assessment,  instead  of  one  thousand, 
was  a  mistake  in  legislation. 

The  theory  of  the  law  of  taxation  is,  that  taxes  are  assessed  upon 
persons  and  property  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay.  The  result 
of  taxation  is  protection  and  privilege  to  the  whole  community,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  asseasing  income  waa  based  opon  tliis 
tbeorj,  viz. :  Every  person  who  can,  by  his  profession,  trade  or  em- 
ployment, earn  or  make  over  one  thousand  dollars,  ia  better  off  peean- 
iariiy  than  the  average  of  his  fellow-men,  and,  therefore,  once  only, 
he  should  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  so  much  of  said  income  as  is 
clearly  above  that  average.  But  the  law,  in  its  wisdom  and  conserva- 
tism, "says  this  tax  shall  not  be  assessed  by  a  judgment  or  an  estima- 
tion, as  other  personal  estate  is,  but  it  shall  be  upon  actual  results ; 
and,  therefore,  it  shall  be  upon  the  income  of  the  previous  year,  when 
it  is  known  beyond  question  what  has  been  done.  Objection  is  made 
to  this  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax,  or  an  assessment,  upon  a 
person's  ability.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  an  assessment 
upon  the  result  of  his  ability  to  earn  and  make,  favored  by  condition 
and  circumstances  ;  and  the  measure  thereof  is  the  result,— a  very 
safe  and  unerring  measure  for  the  past,  but. not  in  any  sense,  in  this 
case,  a  measure  for  the  future.  Every  year  must  be  measured  by  the 
result  of  that  same  year  in  which  the  income  has  accrued,  and  the  tax 
thereon  cannot  be  assessed  until  after  it  has  been  realized.  Does  this 
tax  differ  materially  in  principle  from  the  tax  on  property  ?  For  what 
is  property,  acquired  and  possessed,  but  an  evidence  of  ability  to  ac- 
quire, favored  by  condition  and  circumstances?— not  an  evidence, 
perhaps,  of  the  result  of  one  year,  but,  in  many  instances,  the  result 
of  ft  Ion"  series  of  years  ;  or  it  might  have  been  wholly  the  result  of 
condition  and  circumstances.  It  might  have  come  by  inheritance,  or 
bequest,  or  otherwise,  without  ability  to  acquire  and  make  on  the  part 
of  the  possessor ;  still,  the  absence  of  the  ability  to  acquire  and  make 
would  not  enhance  his  ability  to  pay  a  tax  ;  and  the  tax  on  property 
acquired  and  possessed  is  assessed,  year  after  year,  so  long  as  the 
person  taxed  continues  to  own  it,— not  for  a  single  year,  as  income  is, 
but  for  ft  series  of  years.  To  illustrate  my  idea  of  the  equity  of  assess- 
ing income,  let  us  suppose  A  and  B  are  young,  enterprising  per- 
sons, possessing  good  abilities,  and  industrious.  A  chooses  farming 
for  his  Tocation,  and  B  chooses  the  legal  profession  for  bis.  Each 
must  paddle  his  own  canoe,  and  each  commences  with  a  strong  arm 
and  determined  will.  A  earns  five  thousand  dollars,  and  invests  it 
in  a  farm,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  From  the  time  ho 
possesses  it  he  is  tased  for  it  annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tax  on 
the  money,  which  he  acquires,  from  year  to  year,  while  earning 
it.  B  earns  five  thousand  dollars,  and  he  spends  it  all  in  procuring  au 
education,— invests  it  in  brain-work  as  fast  as  he  earns  it.  No  tax  is 
1  upon  it,  and  he  works  and  studies  on  until  he  ia,  so  to  speak, 
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master  of  his  profession.  But  the  law  assessing  the  result  of  his  in- 
Testment,  is  very  chary  of  his  rights.  It  virtually  says,  "  Wait  until 
there  ia  unmistakalile  evidence  tliat  his  investment  is  a  good  one,  and 
only  on  that  unmistakable  evidence — viz.,  results — will  we  assess  hia 
income  ;  and  that,  after  we  have  exempted,  say  one  thousand  dollars, 
— a  sum  which  places  him  in  condition,  far  above  the  average  of  his 
fellow-men.  And  the  result  itself,  of  one  year,  shall  be  no  measure  or 
criterion  for  another  year,"  I  tiunlc  any  candid  person  must  say  that 
a  law  exempting  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  income  of  B,  and  taxing 
the  balance,  would  use  B  more  tenderly  than  it  would  A.  These  are 
extreme  cases,  but  I  think  they  illustrate  the  principle  fairly.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  law  for  assessing  incomes  should  be  abolished.  We 
will  continue  the  cases  of  A  and  B  for  further  illustration.  B  now 
has  a  professional  practice  which  brings  him  in  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  net.  He  hires  a  good  house  in  the  town 
where  A  owns  his  farm,  and  makes  hia  residence  there, — he  and  hia 
family,  of  say  four  children,  to  educate  at  the  public  schools.  They 
want  and  receive  all  the  common  protection  and  privileges  which  the 
community  enjoys.  He  gets  his  life  insured  for  a  large  sum,  so  it  will 
accrue  to  himself  and  family  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  balance  of 
his  large  income  he  and  hia  family  spend  in  luxury  and  pleasure  every 
year,  leaving  nothing  to  assess  except  hia  poll, — viz.,  two  dollars ; 
while  A  is  assessed  on  his  farm  to  educate  the  children  of  B  ;  and,  by 
assessment  on  the  same  farm,  he  furnishes  streets,  and  throws  around 
B  and  his  family  the  strong  protecting  arm  of  the  law  to  guard  the 
safety  and  lives  of  hia  children,  so  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of 
educating  them, — while,  perhaps,  the  children  of  A  are  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  because  A  must  pay  for  hia 
own  and  the  children  of  B  also.  Such  a  condition  would  place  the 
burden  very  unequally  and  unjustly;  and  yet,  if  the  law  assessing 
incomes  was  abolished,  similar  cases  in  principle  would  not,  by  any 
means,  be  solitarj'. 

Admit  that  tliis  income  tax  is  a  tax  on  ability,  and  in  that  respect 
different  from  any  other  tax,  why  then  should  the  law  hesitate  to  tax 
it?  Weighed  by  the  standard  of  values, — viz.,  time  and  labor,  which 
are  the  bases  for  all  values, — it  is  an  investment  as  valuable  as  gold 
itself, — it  is  a  value  which  no  possessor  hesitates,  to  bring  into  the 
market  before  hia  fellow-men,  for  sale ;  and  it  is  a  highly  honorable 
freight  of  rich  and  shining  merchandise,  illuminating  the  entire  path- 
way of  its  possessor.  And  the  law  does  not  ask  him  to  pay  a  tax,  only 
on  so  much  of  it  as  he  has  actually  sold  to  his  fellow-men,  and  that 
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ouly  once,  and  then  on  so  much  only,  as  exceeds  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  (if  the  law  should  be  amended  to  that  effect),  thereby 
accepting  the  theory  that  all  persons  have  some  of  tbis  ability  to  bring 
to  market.  But  on  the  very  equitable  principle  of  taxing  household 
furniture  and  mechanics'  tools,  it  refrains  from  taxing  the  same  until 
it  swells  above  the  average,  and  then  on  the  excess  of  that  average 
only.  This  investment  in  ability  is  a  peculiarly  advantageous  one  to 
the  possessor,  for  in  gathering  a  bundle  of  ideas  ^nd  judgments  for 
sale,  it  always  originates  new  ideas  and  judgments  and  enlarges  old 
ones,  thereby,  in  each  instance,  increasing  the  stock  to  be  drawn  from 
in  future.  This  ability  is  sold  by  all  classes  of  men, — by  the  lawyer, 
in  his  opinions  ;  by  the  doctor,  in  his  prescriptions  ;  by  the  minister, 
in  his  sermons  ;  by  the  merchant,  in  his  imports  and  consignments  ; 
by  the  trader,  in  every  package  of  goods  which  be  sells ;  by  the  me- 
chanic and  artisan,  in  every  piece  of  their  handiwork ;  and  by  the 
laborer,  in  the  skill  with  which  he  wields  the  implements  of  labor. 
This  is  also  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  an  insurable  interest  or 
investment. 

Compare  the  equity  of  the  tax  upon  a  share  of  corporate  stock  with 
the  equity  of  this  assessment  upon  income  The  value  of  an  incor- 
poreal right  or  share  m  a  coiporation  is  determmed  by  the  assessors, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  on  the  fii  st  daj  of  May — and  it  may  be 
fixed  above  its  par  \alue — and  the  tas,  thereon  15  a  burden  upon  the 
owner,  by  reason  of  such  ownership,  for  one  year  forward  ftom 
first  day  of  May  and  \et  this  mcoiporeal  right  may  be  entirely 
worthless  before  the  taxable  year  expires.  And  this  same  contingency 
attaches  in  a  degree  to  all  visible,  tangible  property  which  is  assessed. 
There  is  no  more  hardship  by  the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  in 
the  principle  of  assessing  income,  as  that  is  fixed  by  what  has  trans- 
pired and  become  an  unalterable  result. 

I  trust  that  the  legislature  will  take  such  action  upon  this 
subject  as  will  make  it  sure  that  income,  bcjond  the  exemption, 
will  be  taxed  without  regard  to  what  may  have  been  done  with 
it,  though,  to  my  mind,  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law  is  now 
clear  and  explicit ;  and  the  exempting  of  all  or  a  portion  of  it 
from  assessment,  by  reason  of  the  investment  thereof,  is  contrary  to 
the  intent  or  meaning  of  the  law,  and  works  a  hardship,  and  is  an  un- 
just discrimination,  in  many  casei,  in  favor  of  the  more  prosperous 
and  against  the  less  prosperous,  and  has  in  my  judgment,  done  more 
to  render  the  law,  taxing  incomes,  unpopular,  than  any  other  one 
cause. 
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WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  RETAINED,  AND  THE  IMPOHTANCE  OF  EQUALLY 
ENFORCING  IT. 


The  following  is  substantially  the  argument  against  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax,  delivered  March  21 ,  1873,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  by  Dr.  A.  Z.  Bkown,  one  of  the  principal  assessors 
of  Cambridge ; — 

Mr.  Ciiaiemax,— The  law  taxing  income  is,  I  think,  of  greater  im- 
portance than  is  generally  supposed.  I  will  state  a  few  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  its  repeal,— this  question,  I  understand,  being 
under  consideration  at  this  time.  The  following  objections  against 
the  law  have  been  lu^ed  as  reasons  why  it  should  be  repealed  :— 

First.  That  the  burden  of  the  tax  is  borne  by  the  middle  class  and 
poor  salaried  men. 

Second.    That  it  is  double  taxation. 

Third.  That  the  law  is  unequally,  and  never  can  be  equally  and 
properly,  enforced. 

Fourth.    That  it  induces  persons  to  lie. 

Fifth.    That  it  is  unjust. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  notice  these  objections  in  the  order  in 
■which  1  have  just  stated  them,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
none  of  them  are  sound. 

lat.  Is  the  burden  of  the  tax  borne  by  the  middle  class,  and  poor 
salaried  men? 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  law  ought  to  be  swept  from  the  statute 
book  at  ouee.  But  I  believe  it  is  not  true  when  the  law  is  properly 
enforced,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  tax  falls  upon  those  who  are 
well  able  to  bear  it.  To  illustrate  the  operations  of  the  law,  I  take 
■ward  two,  of  Cambridge,  not  because  it  is  the  wealthiest,  but  because 
it  is  the  largest  ward  under  my  immediate  supervision. 

Residing  in  this  ward  are  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven 


property  and  income  tax-payers, 
two  are  taxed  on  incomes. 


Of  this  number,  three  hundred  and 
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The  total  value  of  persona!  estate  and  income  taxed  to  residents  of 
■  said  ward  is  $4,316,650.  Of  this  sum,  $1,065,000  is  for  incomes, 
being  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  personal  property  taxed 
to  residents  of  the  ward,  and  between  one-thirteenth  and  one-fourteenth 
of  the  total  valuation  of  the  ward.  Deduct  $28,000  for  abatements 
iVom  the  total  value  of  income,  and  there  remains  the  sum  of  $1,037,- 
000  from  which  taxes  are  to  be  derived.  Twenty-seven  persons,  nearly 
all  of  them  the  wealthiest  residents  of  the  ward,  pay  a  tax  on  income 
valued  at  $519,400, — that  is,  twenty-seven  of  the  three  hundred  and 
two  individuals  in  this  ward,  taxed  on  incomes,  pay  more  than  the 
remaining  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons, — one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  the  three  hundred  and  two  are  taxed  on  8454,600,  and 
one  hundred  are  taxed  on  $70,000. 

Tlie  latter  class  is  composed  of  the  less  favored  as  to  property. 
Repeal  the  law,  and  distribute  upon  property  the  amount  taxed  as 
income,  and  the  share  that  would  fall  to  these  twenty-seven  wealthy 
individuals  would  be  a  little  less  than  $200,000,  instead  of  $519,000, 
as  it  now  is. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  important  facts,  and  show  conclusively 
upon  what  class  of  persons  the  burden  fails,  when  the  law  is  properly 
enforced,  and  is  a  complete  refiitation  of  the  argument  that  the  burden 
is  borne  by  the  middle  class  and  poor  salaried  men. 

2d.  la  it  double  taxation? 

Income  is  made  up  of  earnings,  profits,  and  certain  receipts  from 
other  sources,  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  first  day  of  May. 
The  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disposition  which  has  been  made 
of  income,  whether  spent  or  invested, — it  only  seeks  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  income,  and  wliat  is  taxable.  All  property  subject  to 
taxation  is  taxable  the  current  year,  while  the  income  tax  is  retro- 
spective. It  is  a  tax  assessed  upon  new  capita)  acquired  or  created, 
after  one  and  before  the  next  specific  time  of  assessment,  which,  if 
not  taxed  as  income,  would  not  be  taxed  at  all  until  it  entered  into 
the  following  year's  valuation.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  a  tax 
assessed  upon  a  man's  good  fortune  in  having  acquired  or  created 
capital,  and  if  so,  who  would  object  to  the  good  fortune,  even  if 
obliged  to  take  the  income  tax  with  it? 

The  supreme  judicial  court,  in  a  recent  decision  (Wilcox  vs. 
County  Commissioners  of  Middlesex,  103, Mass.,  644),  says,  "  It  is  the 
creation  of  capital,  industry,  and  skill." 

If  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct,  then  the  charge  of  doable 
taxation  is  untrue. 
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3d.  Is  the  law  unequally,  and  can  it  be  equally  and  properly,  en- 
forced? 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  taxing  income.  In 
some  cities,  the  assessors  assess  income  irrespective  of  what  is  done 
with  it;  while  in  others,  the  assessors  say  to  the  tax-payer,  " If  you 
have  invested  your  income  in  property  that  we  can  tax,  we  will  not 
tax  you  on  income ;  but  if  you  have  spent  it,  or  invested  it  where  we 
cannot  tax  the  investment,  then  we  must  tax  you  on  income."  This 
I  deem  to  be  not  only  contrary  to  law,  but  unjust  towards  those  who 
are  obliged  to  use  their  incomes  in  the  support  of  their  families. 

The  man  who  is  able  to  save  a  portion  of  his  income  to  invest,  is 
in  better  condition  to  pay  both  the  income  tax  and  the  tax  on  the 
investment,  than  he  a  tax  on  his  income  who  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
sume all  of  it.  These  investments  are  made  by  those  who  are  the 
best  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  whose  incomes  are  frequently'  of  great 
magnitude. 

The  suggestion  made  by  some  to  so  modify  the  law  that  the  portion 
of  income  invested  in  taxable  property  should  not  be  taxed,  would,  if 
adopted,  abolish  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  tax,  and  throw  the 
burden  of  the  remainder  equally  upon  those  of  small  with  those  who 
receive  large  incomes.  A  moment's  consideration  of  the  subject  must 
convince  any  one  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  law. 

Not  to  tax  income  because  the  proceeds  have  been  invested  in  tax- 
able property,  is  virtually  exempting  income  from  taxation  ;  for  these 
same  investments  would  be  taxable  the  current  year,  if  there  were  no 
income  tax. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  law  and  facts,  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  rule  not  to  tax  income  because  it  has  been  invested  in  taxable 
property.  Income  follows  residence,  and  is  taxable  nowhere  else ; 
and  yet  the  same  income  that  is  taxed  to  a  resident,  may  have  been 
invested  in  taxable  property  in  a  place  other  than  the  residence  of  the 
investor  ;  and  who  will  say  that  both  the  investment  and  income  are 
not  subject  to  taxation?  And  I  would  ask,  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  a  person  invests  in  the  town  where  he  resides  or  in 
another  town?  There  is  no  necessity  of  the  unequal  enforcement,  as 
described  above, -if  the  law  is  rightly  interpreted. 

4th,  It  is  said  that  the  law  is  inquisitorial, — that  a  direct  income 
tax  induces  persons  to  make  false  statementa.  The  same  objection 
can  be  urged  with  equal  force  against  taxing  personal  property ;  for 
the  assessors  are  no  more  dependent  upon  the  tax-payer  for  an  aecohnt 
of  his  income,  than  they  are  for  an  account  of  many  kinds  of  personal 
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property,  such  as  state,  eouoty,  city,  town,  and  railroad  bonds,  certifi- 
cates of  stocks  of  all  kinds  in  corporations  out  of  the  state  (corpora- 
tions within  the  state  being  taxed  by  the  state) ,  notes  and  mortgages, 
recorded  where  tlie  assessors  cannot  readily  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
them.  For  an  account  of  these,  and  of  naany  other  kinds  of  taxable 
property,  the  assessors  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
tax-payer.  Now  is  it  expedient  to  repeal  (ho  law  taxing  personal 
property  merely  because  it  is  necessary  to  make  inquiries  about  it,  or 
because  some  one  may  misinform  the  assessors  as  to  the  amount  pos- 
sessed by  liim? 

John  Stuart  Mill,  the  eminent  writer  on  political  economy,  thinks 
the  greatest  objection  to  an  income  tax  is  that  it  is  a  "  ta^  on  con- 
science, and  a  premium  on  deception  and  improbity." 

I  leave  others  to  judge  whether  or  not  this  objection  is  satisfactorily 
answered.  If  it  is  not,  then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  tax  nothing  but  what  is  open  to  and  necessarily 
comes  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assessors,  exempting  from  taxation 
not  only  income,  but  a  large  portion  of  personal  property,  thereby 
relieving  the  assessors  from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  inquiring  after  the 
whole  taxable  property  belonging  to  a  person.  If  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion is  prefen-ed,  then  establish  it  by  law,  and  let  real  estate  bear  the 
burden  which  must  necessarily  follow  with  the  fact  of  unequal  taxation. 

My  experience,  as  principal  assessor  in  a  large  city  for  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  years,  is  that  individuals  are  just  as  ready  and 
honest  in  rendering  an  account  of  their  income,  as  they  are  of  any 
taxable  property  they  may  possess. 

5th.  Is  the  law  taxing  income  just? 

Upon  justice  should  all  laws  be  based.  I  think  I  have  demonstrated 
upon  what  class  the  burden  falls,  when  the  law  taxing  income  is  prop- 
erly enforced.  Now,  if  it  is  right  for  the  wealthy,  for  those  who  are 
the  best  able,  for  those  who  receive  ailiple  incomes — some  of  which 
alone  amount  to  a  fortune, — to  bear  this  burden  instead  of  putting  an 
additional  one  upon  those  who  are  less  favored  as  to  property,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  taxing  income  is  just. 

Of  the  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  property  and  income 
tax-payers,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three 
are  taxed  on  sums  varying  from  $100  to  §5,000,  showing  that  a  great 
majority  of  property-holders  are  persons  of  quite  limited  means. 
Many  of  them  find  it  a  hardship  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  can  ill  bear  an 
increase.  Repeal  the  law,  and  a  very  considerable  number  who  are 
able  to  live  in  good  style,  and  wbo  enjoy  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
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of  our  eociai  system,  which  are  sustained  and  protected  by  taxation, 
will  be  almost  entirely  relieved  from  its  burdens.  I  refer  to  those  who 
have  no  visible  property,  but  receive  ample  incomes,  and  malie  such 
disposition  of  them  that  they  cannot  be  taxed  ;  and  also  to  those  who 
receive  annuities  derived  from  property  that  cannot  be  reached  by 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  that  these  individuals  desire  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  mere  poll-tax  payers,  and  if  tbey  should  so  desire,  they 
ought  not  to  be  gratified. 

Taxation  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  every  honora- 
ble man  ought  to  be  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  burden  according 
to  his  ability  ;  and  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  not  just  as  fair  and 
right  to  put  a  portion  of  the  burden  npon  income,  as  it  is  to  put  it 
upon  property, — why  the  tax  on  one  is  not  as  easily  paid  ns  the  tax  on 
the  other.  Certainly,  those  who  receive  ample  incomes  can  pay  their 
taxes  with  the  least  inconvenience  ;  and  if  it  is  right  to  ta^c  at  all,  it 
is  right  and  humane  to  place  the  burden  where  it  will  be  the  least 
oppressive, 

Taxation  has  become  a  heavy  burden  ;  and  who,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
so  well  alford  to  bear  it  as  those  who  receive  large  incomes?  Tiiey 
pay  their  taxes  out  of  their  surplus  funds,  while  men  of  small  means 
pay  tiiem  out  of  their  living.  The  amount  of  tax  is  so  much  taken 
from  the  comforts  and  needs  of  their  families.  Shall  this  class  be 
further  oppressed? 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  given  much  attention  to  tlie 
subject,  that  real  estate  now  bears  more  than  its  share  oi  tax.  This 
is  so,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  amount  of  personal  property,  in  one 
way  and  another,  escapes  taxation.  Increase  the  tax  on  real  estate 
(wbich  will  be  the  case,  if  the  income  tax  is  abolished),  and  it  is  legis- 
lation against  the  middle  classes,  who  now  pay  more  than  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  taxes, — against  those  who  are  laboring  for  little 
homesteads  for  themselves  and  their  families, — against  those  who  hire 
tenements,  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  state ;  for  in  real 
estate  is  the  home,  the  comfort,  and  the  well-being  of  a  people. 

To  show  the  probable  effect  upon  those  who  hire  tenements,  if  the 
law  taxing  income  is  repealed,  take  the  one  hundred  individuals  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made,  who  are  assessed  on  income  valued  at 
$70,000;  the  amount  of  tax  on  this  "Sum,  with  a  rate  at  $12  per 
$1,000,  would  be  $840  ;  to  each  individual  it  would  be  $9.40.  Put 
upon  property  the"  total  amount  taxed  as  income  in  the  ward,  which 
has  been  taken  to  show  the  operations  of  the  law,  and  these  samfe 
persons  would  have  to  pay,  probably,  three  times  $8.iO  in  increased 
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rents,  showing  that  even  poor  salaried  men  are  better  off  with  the  law 
in  operation  than  they  would  be  to  have  it  abolished.  All  that  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  malie  the  law  just  in  its  operations  is,  that  it  shall 
be  equally  and  impartially  enforced ;  and  this  is  as  easily  done  as  the 
enforcement  of  any  tax  law. 

Incomes  have  been  and  are  so  large  that  individual  fortunes  are 
bnilt  up  as  it  were  by  magic  ;  and  is  there  any  injustice  in  assessing 
these  large  incomes  in  their  first  stage  of  existence?  It  may  be  the 
only  tax  that  will  be  assessed  Upon  them ;  for,  in  their  next  stage, 
they  may  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation,— large  sums  of 
money  being  thus  disposed  of. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  evade  taxation,  in 
part,  if  no  more,— they  adopt  the  method  of  declaring  a  summer  resort 
to  be  their  place  of  residence, —they  reside  for  a  short  time  in  some 
obscure  town,  where  there  is  a  very  low  rate  of  taxation,— they,  per- 
haps, compound  with  the  assessors  to  be  assessed  a  certain  sum,- all  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  least  possible  amount  of  tax. 

Do  these  individuals  realize  the  great  injustice  which,  by  such  con- 
duct, they  inSict  upon  the  community  to  which  they  property  belong, 
and  in  which  they  ought,  in  all  honor,  to  pay  their  taxes?  Do  they 
not  thus  publish  to  the  world  that  money  is  of  more  consequence  to 
them  than  right  and  honor?  Let  such  persons  hang  their  heads  with 
Shame  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  remained  faithful  to  duty, 
and  honestly  paid,  not  only  their  own,  but  also  the  taxes  that  justly 
belonged  to  fttbers. 

It  seems  to  me,  Blr.  Chairman,  that  from  the  same  motive  that  actu- 
ates these  individuals  to  shirk  their  just  taxation,  comes  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  income  tax.  These  people  wish  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  upon  fixed  properties,  and  upon  those  who  use  them. 

I  believe  the  income  tax  to  be  as  little  burdensome  as  any  tax. 
Kone  feci  taxation  with  so  much  hardship  as  those  of  little  properties 
andsmall  Incomes.  Make  taxable  all  income  that  it  is  right  to  tax,— 
make  the  exemption  sufficient;  and,  if  the  law  is  properly  enforced, 
no  injustice  will  be  done,  but  the  burden  will  fall  upon  tliosc  who  are 
the  best  able  to  bear  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  bo 
properly  enforced  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  enforced  causes  more  dissatisfaction  than  the 
law  itself.  , 

The  charges  of  double  and  unequal  taxation  which' are  made  against 
the  income  tax  will,  I  think,  upon  further  examination,  prove  to  be 
untrue. 
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If  the  world  stood  still,  and  nothing  new  were  produced,  then  the 
income  tax  would,  necessarily,  be  double  taxation ;  but  as  there  la  a 
continuous  reproduction  of  capital,  and  as  capital  will,  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  about  twelve  years  reproduce  itself,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  income  tax  reaches  nothing  but  the  new  capi- 
tal, which  is  the  only  object  sought  by  the  law. 

A  lawyer  gives  his  services  in  exchange  for  a  house  that  was  taxed 
the  previous  May.  In  taxing  the  lawyer  for  an  income,  do  we  tax 
the  house  ?  By  no  means  ;  we  but  tax  him  for  the  value  of  his  services, 
the  house  merely  showing  this  value.  A  grocer's  profits  are  made  up 
of  the  daily  earnings  of  his  customers,  and  so  on  in  other  branches  of 
trade.  The  products  of  the  farm  are  entirely  new  capital.  The 
manufacture  of  raw  material  into  beautiful  fabrics,  and  into  articles 
of  use  and  value,  is  the  maliiog  of  capital,  which  serves  in  exchange  to 
make  up  tbe  proBts  of  the  grocer,  merchant,  banker,  and  the  so-called 
middleman.  The  erection  of  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
increased  value  of  lands  by  improvements  having  been  made,  are  the 
creation  of  capital.  A  man's  thought,  when  producing  results  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  money  value,  is  also  the  creation  of  capital.  A 
man  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  possession  of  a  large  amount 
of  merchandise  when  a  scarcity  of  such  goods  occurs,--this  would  give 
him  a  new  capital  in  the  enhanced  value  of  his  goods ;  or,  if  it  could 
uotbc  considered  new  capital,  the  income  tax  would  roach  him  through 
bis  good  fortune.  This  would  operate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  have  been  less  fortunate. 

Whenever  any  property — whether  land,  houses,  merchandise,  stocks, 
bonds,  notes,  or  any  other  kind  of  property— is  used  in  trade,  and,  by 
reason  of  bnving  and  selling,  a  net  gain  is  produced  over  and  above 
what  are  the'  specific  rents,  dividends,  and  interest  of  sueb  property, 
the  not  gain  constitutes  a  capital  which  has  been  created  by  industry 
and  skill,  and  is  taxable  as  income. 

The  income  tax  touches  none  but  those  who  have  been  blessed  with 
good  fortune  ;  aud  the  fact  that  the  exemption  of  a  certain  portion  of 
income  from  taxation  operates  more  to  the  benefit  of  those  receiving 
small  incomes— just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  income  received— 
than  to  (hose  receiving  large  incomes,  is  another  feature  of  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  the  law.    Those  who  oppose  the  law  taxing  income 

having  been  driven  from  the  position  that  it  is  double  taxation— 

now  say  that  it  is  unequal  taxation,  and  that  it  is  intended  only  to 
"  squeeze  the  rich,"  and  that  the  rich  ultimately  make  the  poor  pay 
the  tax,  by  charging  them  higher  for  everything  they  consume. 
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Let  us  see  what  John  Stuart  Mill  says  upon  this  subject :  "  Never- 
theless, an  income  tax  is  felt  to  be  indispensable  on  our  present  finan- 
cial system,  because  without  it  there  are  actually  no  means,  recognized 
by  existing  opinion,  of  making  the  richer  classes  pay  their  just  share 
of  taxation, — a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  by  any  system  of  taxes 
OQ  consumption  yet  devised."  He  also  says  ;  "  The  maxim  that  equal 
means  should  pay  equal  taxes  has  nothing  to  rest  upon,  unless  the 
means  intended  arc  those  which  are  available  to  pay  taxes  from.  What 
forms  no  part  of  a  person's  means  of  expenditnre  forms  no  part  of 
his  means  for  paying  taxes."  What  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  show,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  income 
tax,  if  all  are  to  be  taxed  according  to  their  ability  ?  Is  not  a  man's 
income  his  means  of  expenditure?  and,  if  so,  is  it  not  his  means  of 
paying  taxes? 

Those  persons  who  possess  bat  small  means,  and  those  means  not 
available  for  expenditures,  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  pay  taxes.  For 
this  class  there  is  no  escape  from  taxation  ;  with  them  there  is  no 
concealment;  all  they  possess  is  open  to,  and  at  the  mercy  of,  the 
assessors ;  and  they  are  frequently  in  debt  for  what  they  pay  taxes 
upon.  To  relieve  the  richer  classes  of  the  income  tax — which  to  them 
is  no  burden,  and  who  always  have  at  command  available  means — and 
to  distribute  any  portion  of  it  upon  those  whose  only  means  of  ex- 
penditure consist  of  what  is  produced  by  daily  toil,  and  which  would 
come  withm  tlie  limits  of  what  would  be  exempted  by  the  law  taxing 
income,  would  be  an  ict  that  could  not  be  justified  by  any  law  of 
right ;  neither  would  «uch  an  act  escape  the  odium  of  unequal  taxa- 
tion, according  to  the  testimony  I  ha\e  just  cited.  There  must  be  a 
certain,  amount  of  mone>  la  sed  bj  tixation  as  a  means  of  public 
cxpendituie  and  our  laws  should  be  so  framed  that  taxation  will  not 
oppress  one  cla=is  more  than  another 

The  income  tax  is  the  least  oppreisive  of  any,  because  it  is  a  tax 
assessed  upon  available  meins  It  is  a  just  tax,  because  it  falls  upon 
those  who  ha\e  accumulated  the  extra  or  newly-created  means  upon 
which  the  assessment  is  made  in  1  it  affords  the  only  way  yet  de- 
vised, by  which  the  burden  of  taxition  can  be  equally  distributed. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  property  taxed  aa  income  is  held 
but  a  short  time  before  it  becomes  taxable  as  property,  and,  therefore, 
the  income  tax  is  not  altogethir  just  Precisely  so  may  it  be  with 
property  regulaily  assessed  on  the  first  day  of  May  ;  for  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  it  maj  be  destroyed  but  this  would  not  relieve  the  owner 
of  the  property  so  destroyed  from  the  liability  of  the  tax  assessed 
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upon  it.  We  have  had  an  illiistratiou  of  this  fact  in  the  devastating 
fire  in  Boston.  The  qnestion  was  raised  that  a  portion  of  the  tax 
ought  to  be  abated,  because  the  owners  were  deprived  of  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  property  in  about  six  months  after  the  assessment  was 
made ;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  assessors  had  no  power  to  abate 
for  such  cause  ;  neither  could  the  city  remit  or  refund  any  portion  of 
the  tax.  So  it  is  with  articles  of  consumption, — they  may  be  used  up 
in  a  short  time  after  they  have  been  assessed  ;  and  all  perishable  pro- 
ductions are  in  the  same  condition  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  they 
may  be  held  after  an  assessment  is  made  .upon  them. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  more  fully,  that  those  who  hire  tenements  are 
better  off  with  the  income  tax  in  operation  than  they  would  be  to  have 
it  repealed, — take  a  man  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  who  pays 
3600  rent  for  a  house.  The  tax  on  the  salary,  after  exempting  |1,000, 
would  be,  at  the  high  rate  of  $15  per  $1,000,  $30.  The  total  amount 
of  taxable  income  is  about  one-fonrteenth  of  the  total  valuation.  Now, 
repeal  the  income  tax,  and  put  upon  property  the  amount  taxed  as 
income,  and  the  rents  should  be  increased  about  one-fourteenth  to  make 
the  return  to  the  landlord  the  same  as  now,  which  would  increase  the 
rent  on  the  house  $42.85  gainst  the  income  tax  of  $30, 

A  gentleman  who  haa  pursued  this  subject  with  great  pertinacity, 
both  before  the  Senate  and  also  before  the  House  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  stated,  in  his  argument  before  the  committee,  that  he 
believed  the  income  tax  to  be  the  only  just  tax,  provided  all  other 
taxes  were  abolished.  I  accepted  his  admission  that  the  income  tax 
was  a  just  tax ;  but  that  it  is  the  only  just  tax,  I  do  not  admit ;  for  to 
tax  nothing  but  incomes  would  exempt  entirely  from  taxation  mil- 
lions' worth  of  property  which  produces  no  income,  but  ia  held  oniy 
for  a  rise  in  value. 

Constantine  Baer,  a  distinguished  Italian  political  economist,  in  his 
work  on  "  Property  and  Taxation,"  says :  "  The  primary  requisite  of 
just  taxation  ia,  that  every  one  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
means," 

Mr.  Mill  says:  "In  order,  therefore,  to  reach  the  whole  of  his 
means,  we  ought  to  tax  his  income,  and  also  his  land  and  capital." 

I  know  of  no  more  equitable  way  of  raising  a  revenue  than  to  tax 
all  men  according  to  their  ability,  whether  this  be  a  tax  on  real  estate, 
on  persona!  property,  or  on  income,  after  making  a  suitable  deduction. 
There  is  no  more  re^on  why  a  man's  income  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  than  there  is  that  his  real  or  personal  estate  should  be. 
The  law  taxing  income,  when  properly  enforced  (as  it  may  be). 
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will,  upon  reflection,  commend  itself  to  every  person  who  has  a  desire 
to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  those  who  find  life  a  hard  struggle,  and 
upon  whom  taxation  falls  with  a  relentless  hand. 

For  twelve  years  I  have  enforced  this  law  precisely  as  stated,  and 
have  taxed  income  derived  from  all  sources,  irrespective  of  what  use 
has  been  made  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  property  not 
speciaUy  exempted  by  law ;  and  my  observation  of  its  operations 
during  that  time  has  convinced  me,  more  than  any  mere  theoretical 
reasoning  could  have  done,  that  the  tax  is  as  just  and  as  easily  borne 
as  any,  and  that  there  is  no  more  difficalty  in  applying  the  law  taxing 
income,  than  the  law  taxing  personal  property. 
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Br  ASSESSOES  OF  FITCHBUEG, 
ALDEN  S.  BEADFOKD,  Assessok  of  Kingston. 
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DISCOUlfT    ON    TAXES. 


Sections  41  and  42  of  chapter  11  of  the  General  Statutes,  should 
be  repealed. 

The  effect  of  the  law  is  a  discrimination  against  the  poor  man,  and 
in  favor  of  the  rich.  The  rate  this  year  has  to  be  98  cents  higher  on 
$1,000,  in  this  city,  because  five  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed  to  those 
who  can  pay  their  taxes  before  a  given  day,  while  those  who  cannot 
pay  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  twelve  per  cent,  interest  aiJded  to  their 
taxes.  The  rate  is  announced  at  $20,  for  instance ;  then  we  turn 
round  and  take  Sl9.  A  falsehood  goes  out  to  the  world,  and  into 
the  bool(s  of  statistics,  to  our  detriment.  The  law  permitting  towns 
and  cities  to  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  taxes  not  paid,  is  a 
complete  remedy  for  slowness,  and  the  discount  rule  ought  to  be 
annulled.  The  banks  and  rich  men,  who  are  best  able  to  pay  taxes, 
derive  the  chief  benefit  from  the  rule. 

In  this  city,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  with  $12,000,000  valua- 
tion, is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  83^^  cents  per  $1,000, 
The  whole  amount  of  assessors'  warrants  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  was  $222,259.46.  Of  this  amount,  $187,703.44  was  paid 
previous  to  September  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
and  the  discount  allowed  for  prompt  payment  was  $9,876.13.  The 
amount  of  taxes  abated  to  September  fifteenth,  was  $725.55.  This 
left  uncollected  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  $23,951.34. 

The  ordinance,  as  it  stands,  provides  that  the  tax  bills  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  and  collector  on  the  first  day  of  Septembei-. 
AU  who  voluntarily  pay  their  taxes  before  the  sixteenth  of  the  month 
are  to  be  allowed  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  thereof; 
atfer  which  time  no  discount  shall  be  allowed,  but  interest  shall  be 
charged  from  October  first,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum 
until  payment  be  made.  This,  considering  five  per  cent,  is  allowed  for 
fifteen  days,  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  treasurer  can  borrow  all  the  money  he  needs  at  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Abolish  the  discount — have  interest  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  commencing  October  first,  and  it  is  safe  to 
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assume  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  take  the  benefit  of  the 
discount  rule,  will  pay  by  that  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
will  not  pay  twelve  per  cent,  interest  when  they  can  borrow  at  seven 
p^r  cent.  Suppose  they  do  not  pay,— the  city  has  a  lien  upon  the 
bodies  of  its  single-poll  payers,  upon  all  real  estate,  and  practically 
upon  all  machinery.  We  receive  twelve  per  cent,  interest,  and  can 
borrow  at  seven  per  cent.,  making  a  gain  of  five  per  cent,  annually. 

In  whose  favor  does  the  discount  rule  work?  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tax-payers  representing  the  $23,951.34  uncol- 
lected taxes  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  paid  less  than  $100  tax. 
From  a  variety  of  causes  they  did  not  pay  before  September  sixteenth, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  83  cents  per  81,000  valuation  more  than  those 
who  obtained  the  discount.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the 
number  of  persona  who  paid  taxes  on  property  was  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three,— of  these,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  persons  paid  taxes  between  |2  and  $100,  or  83^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  In  eighteen  hundied  and  aeventj-three,  of  the 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dwelling-houses  taxed,  at 
least  one  thousand  five  hundred  were  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes. 

Those  persons  who  possess  but  small  means,  and  those  means  not 
available  for  expenditure,  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  pay  taxes.  For 
this  class,  there  ia  no  escape  from  taxation ;  with  them  there  is  no 
concealment ;  all  they  possess  is  open  to  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
assessors ;  and  they  are  frequently  in  debt  for  what  they  pay  taxes 
upon.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation, 
as  a  means  of  public  expenditure,  and  our  laws  should  be  so  framed 
that  taxation  will  not  oppress  one  class  more  than  another. 

J.  F.  SIMONDS, 

J.  M.  CAEPENTEE, 

E.  P.  LOEING, 

Assessors  of  FitclAurg. 
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DISCOUNT    ON    TAXES. 


Section  41  of  chapter  11  of  the  General  Statutes,  authorizing  towns 
to  allow  a  discount  for  voluntary  payment  of  taxes,  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  vast  aggregate  of  little  petty  wrongs  to  individuals,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  to  the  public.  For  example :  A  town 
votes  (not  a  quarter  of  the  voters,  perhaps,  understanding  the  effect 
of  such  a  vote)  that  all  taxes  be  made  payable  January  first,  and  that 
a  discoimt  of  ten  per  cent,  be  allowed  on  all  taxes  voluntarily  paid 
before  October  first, — the  reasons  assigned  being  that  the  collection  of 
taxes  will  be  thereby  facilitated,  and  that  otherwise  the  treasurer  might 
be  compelled  to  hire  money  for  current  expenses.  The  result  of  the 
vote  is,  that  a  few  resident  tax-payers  who  have  money  at  conmiand, 
will,  by  payment  of  their  taxes  in  September,  virtually  loan  their 
amount  to  the  treasurer  for  three  months,  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent. 
a  year,  at  the  expense  of  all  other  resident  tax-payers,  and  to  the 
special  wrong  of  non-residents,  who  are  not  entitled  to  notice  under 
the  statute  (section  25) ,  and  cannot  keep  posted  as  to  the  votes  of  the 

Neither  of  the  reasons  named  in  favor  of  such  a  vote  is  of  much 
weight.  In  the  town  of  Kingston,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  taxes 
have  been  made  payable  October  tenth.  During  that  time  they  have 
been  paid  far  more  promptly  than  in  previous  years,  when  a  discount 
was  allowed ;  and  I  think  that  in  but  one  of  those  years  has  the  col- 
lector had  occasion,  on  settlement,  to  credit  himself  with  uncollected 
tases.  A  rule  of  prompt  payment,  adopted  and  enforced  in  any 
town,  will  prove  more  potent  than  any  allowance  of  discount,  which, 
by  those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  is  usually  deemed 
a  warrant  for  postponing  payment  indefinitely.  And,  if  a  town  needs 
money  in  advance  of  the  taxes,  it  can  always  be  had.  at  sis  or  seven 
per  cent.,  instead  of  at  forty.  Section  41,  chapter  11,  is  a  relic  of 
the  past,  not  in  keeping  with  the  cash  system  of  transacting  business 
now  in  vogue. 

ALDEN  S.  BRADFORD, 
One  of  the  Assessors  of  Kingston. 
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TAXATION  OF  LIFE  INSUEANOB  COMPANIES. 


Br  EENJ.  F.  STEVENS, 
Pbesibeni  Hew  Bhol4ND  Mutuai.  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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TAXATION  OF  LIFE  INSUEANCE  COMPANIES. 


To  the  Committee  on  Taxation  : 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  not  altogether  possible  to  give,  in  the  naiTOw 
space  of  an  official  correspondence,  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  urged 
against  a  tax  upon  life-insurance  companies.  Those  which  occur  to 
my  mind  have  beeh  spoken  and  written  about  scores  of  times.  In 
this  state,  on  two  separate  occasions  (1862  and  1870),  the  subject 
was  before  the  legislature  for  consideration,  when  exhaustive  hearings 
were  had  before  the  appropriate  committees.  The  subject  has  also 
received  the  attention  of  Congress,  as  will  be  stated  further  on. 

In  18G2,  at  a  time  when  the  sinews  of  war  were  more  needed  by 
our  state  than  in  any  previous  period  of  our  history,  the  subject  of 
levying  a  tax  upon  the  business  of  life  insurance  was  first  agitated, 
and  so  great  was  the  alarm  among  all  classes  of  the  community  that 
the  legislature  might,  in  its  anxiety  to  provide  ways  and  means,  do  a 
great  moral  wrong,  which  would  result  in  incalculable  injury  to  the 
business,  that  the  insurance  commissioners  of  Massachusetts — men 
of  understanding  and  capacity,  who  were  selected  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  communication  between  the  companies  and  the  state — felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  subject 
of  taxation,  especially' as  affecting  life-insurance  companies.  In  their 
seventh  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  dated  June  20,  1862,  these 
gentlemen — Messrs.  Elizur  Wright  and  George  W.  Sargent — wrote 
as  follows : — 

"  In  times  of  war,  when  self-preservation  calls  aloud  for  the  utmost  eser- 
tion,  and  every  resource,  the  temptation  not  to  neglect  institutions  so  profit- 
able as  insurance  companies  are  commonly  supposed  to  bo,  and  so  full  of 
availahlo  funds,  is  multiplied  manifold.  But  we  think  a  little  careful  reSeo- 
tion  will  show  that  insurance  companies  can  never  be  wisely  taxed  for  the 
general  purposes  of  government,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  tax  them,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  their  own  operations,  beyond  the  benefit 
which  they  themselves,  as  institutions,  derive  from  such  supervision.  So 
far  as  individuals  have  money  invested  in  those  institutions,  let  them  he 
taxed,  no  more  and  no  less  tlian  if  it  were  invested  elsewhere.  This  does 
not  operate  to  discourage,  depress  or  embarrass  the  iostitution.  But  a  tax 
[459] 
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laid  upon  the  institution  itself,  id  its  corporate  capacity,  is  only  so  mucii 
penalty  on  its  corporate  existence  The  worst  possible  time  to  exact  such 
a  penalty,  is  war-time  Then  every  institution  specially  adapted  to  times 
of  peace  is  put  to  a  str-un  The  more  troubloaa  the  times,  the  more  ten- 
derly let  us  cherish  the  jnatitutions  which  knit  into  one  whole  the  structure 
of  our  industry.  There  seem"  m  legard  to  insurance  companies  of  ail 
kinds,  no  valid  reason  why  every  person  who  is  in  any  way  connected  wifb 
them  should  not  be  ta\ed  tor  the  support  of  the  government  according  to 
his  ability  as  au  individuai,  and  any  tax  on  the  company  after  that,  is  in  fact 
taxing  him  beyond  his  share,  and,  if  he  is  a  policy-holder,  exacting  a  pen- 
alty on  his  prudence.  Life-insurance  companies  are  built  up  almost  entirely 
of  contracts  extending  over  the  entire  life  of  policy-holders,  or  tlio  largest 
part  of  it,  and  requiring  small  annual  payments  to  be  accumulated  at  com- 
pound interest,  in  order  to  pay  large  sums  at  the  close  of  life,  or  at  a  veiy 
advanced  age. 

"Those  annual  premiums  are  carefully  calculated  on  certain  assumptions 
as  to  future  interest,  the  average  vitality  or  chances  of  after  life  at  given 
ages,  and  the  probable  expenses  of  managing  the  business.  'When  money 
is  invested  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  the  effect  of  taking  out  at 
an  early  stage,  or  es::ablishing  a  regular  leak,  even  of  small  dimensions, 
becomes  very  surprising  when  we  contemplate  the  ultimate  result. 

"  Suppose  the  accumulation  of  a  mutual  life-insurance  company  is  one 
million  of  dollars,  and  instead  of  being  contented  with  taxing  individual 
members  according  to  their  means,  the  state  taxes,  the  funds  of  fbe  company 
one  per  cent,  for  five  years,  thus  obtaining  for  the  public  use  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  managers  of  the  company,  afraid  to  drive  away  business  by 
askinf  more  of  new-comers,  or  withholding  from  old  policy-holders  the 
usuarfacilities  for  keeping  up  their  policies,  vei?  naturally  proceed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  their  accumulation  still  being  ample  for  all  prox- 
imate calls.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  from  the  first  imposition  of  this 
small  temporary  tax,  their  fund,  then  called  into  its  full  play  to  meet  the 
thickening  losses  which  belong  to  the  mature  age  of  the  company,  will,  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  be  the  worse  for  the  tax  by  the  important  sum 
of  $241,930.  The  deficiency  may  then  be  found  iiTeparable,  causing  the 
premature  death  of  the  company,  and  the  saddest  havoc  and  ruin  among 
tlie  multitude  of  precious  hopes  clustered  around  it. 

"  No  state  which  values  its  future,  or  has  any  sense  of  the  hearing  upon 
it  of  these  great  social  and  pradential  institutions,  can  willingly  inflict  any 
such  injury  on  any  life-insurance  company  within  its  jurisdiction ;  nor  will 
it,  by  exercising  any  power  of  partial  taxation  upon  the  companies  of  other 
states,  provoke  retaliation  upon  its  own." 

In  the  same  year  (1862),  the  subject  of  taxing  the  funds  of  life- 
insurance  companies  was  brought  before  Congress,  and  after  mature 
consideration  by  both  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  was  de- 
feated.   In  the  course. of  the  Senate  debate,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
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moved  to  strike  out  of  the  general  tax  bill  all  that  related  to  life-in- 
anrance  companies,  because  "  the  whole  capital  in  life-insurance  was 
taxed  under  otber  provisions  of  the  bill, — that  is  to  say,  the  acciimula- 
tiona  or  capital  of  life-insurance  companies,  being  composed  of  bank- 
railroad,  and  other  stocks  and  securities,  should  not  pay  a  double  tax. 
The  most  that  should  be  done  was  to  tax  the  income,  but  not  levy  a 
tax  as  an  insurance  company  on  life-insurance." 

Mr.  Samner  favored  the  proposition,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  The  business  of  insurance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  peculiar.  It  differs 
from  most  otkers  in  being  not  strictly,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  money-making 
business.  I  know  that  persons  get  up  insurance  companies  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interests,  but  the  primary  object  of  the  insurance  olfice  is 
to  protect  other  people,  particularly  the  poor, — it  is  to  help  the  poor.  I  aay, 
therefore,  it  is  not  primarily,  as  compared  with  many  other  businesses,  a 
money-making  business.  On  that  account,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  a  title 
to  a  certain  consideration.  Now,  what  is  proposed?  A  tax  on  the  pre- 
miums. What  are  the  premiums  ?  The  premiums  are  themselves  a  tax. 
The  premiums  constitute  the  tax  which  the  person  insured  pays  for  his  in- 
surance ;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  pat  a  tax  on  a  tax.  ITiat  is  the  precise 
case.  I  state  it  in  this  way  in  order  to  simplify  it,  in  order  to  reduce  it,  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  its  most  naked  form." 

The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  "  Why  do 
you  tax  railroads  on  the  gross  receipts  of  their  passenger  earnings"? 
to  which  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut  replied : — 

"I  wOl. tell  you  why.  That  money  belongs  to  them, — it  is  their  money." 
They  spend  a  portion  of  it,  it  is  true,  in  their  incidental  expenses,  just  as 
the  insQrance  companies  spend  a  portion,  of  their  funds  in  transacting  their 
business ;  but  that  money  belongs  to  the  railroad  company, — it  is  their  fund. 
They  do  not  hold  it  in  trnst  for  anybody.  They  hold  it  for  themselves 
The  insurance  company  receives  money  in  trust — a  solemn  and  sacred  trust. 
There  can  be  no  more  sacred  trust  than  the  fund  which  an  insurance  com- 
pany receives  from  those  who  take  out  policies  in  the  office.  They  hold  it 
for  them.  They  are  bound  to  pay  it  all  out,  etc."  (See  Congressional  De- 
bates, 1862.) 

In  1870  the  subject  received  the  attention  of  our  own  legislature, 
and  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  hearing  was  had  before  the  committee 
on  expenditures. 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright, — who,  as  one  of  the  .insurance  commissioners 
in  1862,  presented  his  views  to  the  legislature,  which  have  been 
quoted  somewhat  at  length, — spoke  as  follows  (and,  in  order  to  do 
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jastiee  to  the  remarks  of  a  very  eminent  authority  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  life-insurance,  I  append  them  in  full). 

"  This  bill,  or  any  other  of  the  kind,  should  be  considered  in  the  1    it    1 
the  elementary  principles  that  apply  to  the  subject  of  taxation. 

"  Every  government  requires  pecuniary  means.  The  proper  n  e  hod  of 
acquiring  these  means  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  government  wl  the 
it  exists  for  its  own  benefit  or  pleasure,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  pe  pie  at 
large.  A  government  which  does  not— with  a  desire  to  promote  the  „  e  test 
good— regard  the  interests  of  all,  but  looks  simply  to  its  own  ao-gr  nlz 
ment  and  pleasure,  will,  of  course,  resort  to  all  those  indirect  meth  ds  oi 
Uxalion  which  will  fill  its  treasury  with  the  least  distm-hance  to  individuals. 
It  will  tap  the  great  channels  of  commerce,  through  which  the  pi-oductsthat 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  pass  on  their  way  from  producer  to  consumer,  or 
the  gi-eat  reservoirs  in  which  people  of  moderate  estates  combine  small 
capitals,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantage  which  a  large  capital  has  over  a 
small  one  in  regard  to  productive  power.  In  either  of  these  methods  people 
are  made  to  contiibute  to  the  support  of  government  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  often  to  an  unnecessarily  large  extent,  without  their  knowing  it,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  for  a  despotic  or  selfish  government.  For  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  and /or  the  people  the  facility  of  collection  is  of  no  ac- 
count compared  with  the  consideration  of  equitable  assessment.  And  here 
arises  the  question,  What  is  equitable  assessment  P  It  is  not  assessment  in 
the  ratio  of  consumption,  for  this  would  not  necessarily  demand  more  from 
the  i-ichest  than  from  the  poorest ;  and  the  protection  of  the  rich  costs  the 
government  far  more  than  the  protection  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  assessment 
in  the  ratio  of  pi-oduction,  for  that,  by  raising  tie  price  of  products,  results 
largely  in  a  tax  on  consumption.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  in  a  community  con- 
sisting of  individuals  all  more  or  less  rich,  an  equitable  assessment  would 
be  in  the  ratio  of  property,'  of  whatever  kind,  taken  at  its  market  Value,  pro- 
vided the  pruperty  is  so  used  or  situated  as  to  cost  the  government  in  the 
same  ratio  for  its  protection.  But  in  a  commHiiity  which  consists  of  rich 
and  poor,  in  whith  the  possessions  of  an  individual  over  and  above  his  own 
body  and  soul  vary  from  zero  to  millions  of  dollars,  the  pro-rala  principle 
of  assessment  eannot  hold  good  in  expediency,  if  it  does  in  abstract  justice. 
In  such  a  community,  and  especially  where  the  acquired  wealth  of  thousands 
stands  either  at  aero  or  above  it  by  not  more  than  the  consumption  of  a  few 
months,  there  are  apt  to  exist  what  are  called  "  dangerous  classes,"  or  at 
least  classes  that  might  easily  become  dangerous.  This  really  means  that 
it  costs  the  government  far  more  to  protect  the  large  capitalists,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capital,  than  the  small  ones.  Hence  the  ratio  of  the  tax  should 
increase  as  the  wealth  increases.  Tiiis  principle  has  been  recognized  to 
some  extent  by  exempting  from  taxation  properties  below  a  certain  sum  of 
value,  and  by  taxing  large  incomes  at  a  larger  percentage  than  small  ones. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  abstract  or  mathematical  justice  of  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  it,  especially  so  far  as  the  vert/  rich  capi- 
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talista  are  concerned.  It  must  be  a  grand  object  with  them  to  protect  tlie 
wealth  they  have  acquired,  or  to  keep  as  much  of  it  as  possible  safely  in  their 
own  possession.  Ilenoe  the  thing  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  is  to 
annihilate  the  danjerof  the  "dangerous  classes."  There  is  oo  possible  way 
of  doing  this  but  one.  It  cannot  be  done  by  alms-giving,  nor  by  increasing 
wages  beyond  the  rate  fixed  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
is  only  another  name  for  alma.  It  can  only  be  done  by  encouraging  and 
tempting  the  poor  to  become  capitalists  by  consuming  less  than  their  wages 
or  the  net  product  to  themselves  of  their  own  labor. 

"There  must  be  a  sort  of  pivot  of  taxation  somewhere,  below  which 
there  should  be  complete  exemption,  or  perhaps  not  merely  that.  For  the 
men  who  possess  more  than,  say  ?1,000,  for  each  member  of  their  families 
might  wisely  tax  themselves  to  encourage  the  poor  in  saving,  by  adding 
something  to  their  little  accumulations,  till  they  are  brought  up  fairly  into 
tie  class  of  capitalists,  and  have  secured  the  sweet  of  making  past  labor 
aid  the  present,— a  condition  that  is  iavorable  to  the  greatest  industry  and 
the  largest  production. 

« If  these  considerations  have  any  truth  in  them,  or  any  application  to  the 
present  state  of  facts,  there  can  be  very  liHle  wisdom  in  taxing  the  savings 
of  the  poor,  it  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  statesmanship  which  the  true 
interests  of  the  rich  require.  A  tax  on  savings  banks,  taxes  about  all  the 
little  savings  of  the  poor,  for  thoy  save  little  or  nothing  elsewhere,  to  any 
purpose.  The  only  argument  I  can  see  for  it  is,  tbat  some  of  the  deposits 
are  owned  by  rich  men.  These  men,  of  course,  ought  to  pay  a  tax  on  such 
deposits,  and  might  be  made  to  pay  it  outside  of  the  bank. 

"I  deem  these  remarks  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  bill,  because  it 
expressly  makes  the  tax  on  savings  banks  the  model  and  measure  of  that 
to  be  levied  on  life-insurance  companies.    But — 

"  1.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  state  has  a  right  to  tax  its 
citizens  on  the  interests  they  have  in  life-insurance  corporations  as  so  much 
personal  property,  it  can,  therefore,  rightly  collect  this  tax  of  those  coi-pora- 
'  tions  themselves. 

"2.  If  the  state  has  a  right  to  tax  the  deposits  of  citizens  in  savings 
banks,  either  within  or  without  the  state,  and  collect  the  tax  through  the 
corporations,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  can  tax  the  reserves  in  life-insurance 
companies,  and  collect  through  the  companies. 

"3.  The  reserve  in  a  life-insurance  policy  is  not  a  savings-bank  deposit 
in  any  such  sense  as  to  make  it  the  personal  property  of  the  policy-holder, 
however  proper  and  convenient  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  determining  the 
liabilities  of  the  company,  to  consider  it  so.  It  has  been  absolutely  con- 
veyed and  paid  to  the  corporation  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  a  con- 
tract or  bond  of  indemnity,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  except  accordmg  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  said  indemnity  itself;  its 
remdnino-  in  the  company  itUact  is  essential  to  the  power  of  the  corporation 
to  fulfil  its  contract.  Therefore,  if  the  state,  having  authorized  and  em- 
powered the  eoi-poration  to  make  such  a  contract,  without  having  inserted 
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in  the  charter  any  provision  for  snch  taxation,  or  any  premonition  of  it, 
steps  in  and  diminishes  the  corporation's  power  to  fulfil,  it  undoes  its  own 
■work,  and  is,  in  fact,  guilty  of  bad  faith  with  its  own  creature.  The  corpo- 
ration is  bound  by  its  policies,  whatever  may  become  of  its  reseiTCs.  If 
the  state,  on  the  plea  of  taxing  the  persona]  property  of  policy-holders 
resident  in  its  limits,  has  taxed  their  reserves,  the  companiea  cannot  recover 
of  those  policy-holders.  What  they  are  to  pay,  and  what  they  arc  to  receive, 
is  fixed  by  the  terms  of  their  policies.  The  state,  therefore,  by  this  bill, 
does  not  tax  the  personal  property  of  the  policy-holders  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, but  the  whole  company,  including  many  persons  beyond  its  jurisdiction, 
in  the  ratio  of  such  personal  property. 

"  Aa  life-insurance,  in  respect  of  this  peculiar  contract,  is  totally  different 
from  a  mere  deposit  of  savings,  the  considerations  above  stated,  seem  to  be 
fetal  to  the  i-ight  of  the  state  to  tax  the  interests  of  its  citiaens  therein, 
through  t3ie  corporation.  If  it  tases  those  interests  at  all,  it  must  do  it 
outside  of  the  corporations.  But  supposing  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  the 
interest  of  a  citiaen  in  a  life-insurance  company  admitted,  two  questions 
arise:— 

"  1.    What  is  the  measure  or  value  of  such  interest? 

"  2.    Is  it  expedient  to  tax  it  at  all  ? 

"IHrsl.  As  a  piece  of  personal  property,  what  is  an  individual  policy- 
holder's interest  in  a  life-insurance  company  vporthP  What  is  its  money 
value  P  Plainly,  taking  the  whole  company  together,  and  supposing  its  net 
assets  equal  to  the  net  values  of  all  its  policies,  this  sum  is  the  sum  of  all 
flie  interests,  aud  the  interestof  the  average  policy-holder  is  precisely  the  net 
value  of  his  own  policy.  But  in  taxation  the  state  does  not  deal  with 
average  or  abstract  persons,  but  with  flesh  and  blood  individuals.  The 
interest  of  the  individual  policy-holder  is  almost  inevitably  more  or  less,  and 
it  may  be  much  more  or  much  less  than  the  net  value  of  his  policy.  If  he 
is  a  healthy  individual,  he  cannot  withdraw  the  whole  net  value  of  his 
policy  if  so  disposed,  but  must  pay  a  heavy  surrender  charge ;  and  if  he 
does  not  withdraw,  the  value  of  his  policy,  which,  without  withdrawing,  he 
can  only  enjoy  aa  a  reversion,  is  projfortionally  small.  Then  again,  if  he 
is  poor,  there  is  a  strong  chance,  enchanced  by  this  very  tax,  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  his  policy,  in  which  case  he  will  forfeit  the  whole 
value  of  it,  if  insured  in  some  of  the  companies,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
it,  if  insured  in  any.  On  the  contrary,  an  invalid  policy-holder  his  an 
interest  much  beyond  the  value  of  his  policy,  for  a  very  obvious  reason  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  the  state  to  abstain  irom  a  mode  of  tiTation, 
which  is  sure  to  bo  unjust  in  almost  every  individual  case,  however  lust 
;e, — all  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  entire  premiums  have 
n  cash.  But  it  is  about  as  likely  as  not  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
been  paid  partly  in  notes,  and  then  a  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
n  the  policy,  will  consist  of  the  interest-bearing  notes  of  the 
insured.  The  use  to  the  company  of  the  principal  of  these  notes,  is  simply 
to  diminish  its  risk  to  the  same  extent ;  and  that  is  all  the  use  to  il  of  the 
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principal  of  a  casli  deposit.  But  to  the  policy-holder  the  caah  deposit 
will  be  valuable  to  his  heirs  at  hia  death,  while  the  note  deposit,  having 
answered  its  purposes  of  bearing  interest  to  the  company,  and  limiting  its 
tisli,  will  be  of  no  value  to  them.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  tax- 
ation inside  or  outside  of  the  company. 

"  Second.  Is  it  expedient? 

"  The  only  persons  benefited  by  life-insurance, — the  only  persons  to  whom 
it  is  a  really  profitable  investment, — are  those  whose  families,  in  case  of 
their  death,  would  be  left  a  burden  upon  either  private  or  public  charity. 
Persons  possessed  of  sufficient  estate  to  leave  their  dependents,  at  deatli,  in 
comfortable  eireumstanees,  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  increase  their  estates 
by  life-insurance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  connection  with  life-insur- 
ance— if  such  insurance  is  equitably  managed — is  a  tax  upon  their  estates 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  who  possess  no  other  estates  than  their  policies. 
At  all  events,  this  is  trae  to  such  an  extent,  that  rich  men  can  never  nnder- 
standingly  resort  to  life-insurance  to  escape  civil  taxes,  unless  the  rate  of 
taxation  is  far  higher  tJian  it  has  over  yet  been  in  this  country. 

"  Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  real  work  actually  done  and  to  be  done  by 
life-insurance.  By  the  returns  to  the  insurance  commissioner  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, it  appears  that  in  1868,  the  various  companies  doing  more  or 
less  business  in  this  state,  paid  about  fonr  thousand  death-claims,  amount- 
ing to  $11^00,000,  or,  on  the  average,  $2,875  each.  Making  some  allowance 
for  multiplication  of  policies  by  the  same  persons,  in  the  same  or  diff'erent 
companies,  the  companies  may  be  estimated  to  consist  of  half  a  million 
members,  each  insured  to  the  average  amount  of  f3,134,  and  having  an 
interest  in  the  company,  considered  as  a  savings  bank,  of  $280.  As  the 
dealh-clmma  in  1868  averaged  f357  below  the  avei-ago  of  outstanding  poli- 
cies, it  is  plain  that  in  that  year  the  poorer  rather  than  the  richer  class  of 
policy-holders  .took  the  benefit.  Each  on  the  average  received  from  his 
company  f2,618,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own  little  "  savings  bank"  de- 
posit of  (257  was  withdrawn,  which  added  to  the  indemnity  from  the  com- 
pany made  the  whole  sum  $2,875.  But  four  thousand  times  tliis  average 
result  was  not  the  whole  work  of  1868 ;  five  hundred  thousand  men  were 
all  the  year  kept  happy  in  the  idea — the  avei-age  idea — that  an  estate  was 
sectored  to  the  family  in  ease  of  death,  of  ?3,134,  or  at  l^ast  of  $2,8.5'1,  in  case 
the  average  self-insurance  of  f  J8CI  should  consist  of  his  own  premium  notes. 
Just  look  at  the  average  policy-holder.  He  is  a  man  with  a  family  with 
whose  help  he  could  easily  consume  every  dollar  of  his  income.  No  mere 
savings  bank  could  tempt  him  to  deposit  to  the  extent  of  his  present  life-in- 
surance premium,  for  that  would  be  no  adequate  provision  for  his  family. 
Life-insurance  tempts  him  to  a  course  of  saving,  because  it  effects  his  great 
object  at  once, — it  ties  him  up  to  that  course, — it  makes  him  a  happy,  ener- 
getic man,  putting  at  once  an  impregnable  barricade  between  his  family 
and  the  poor-house.  Here  is  an  immense  problem  solved, — how  to  give  the 
individual  the  strength  of  the  million,  and  yet  maintain  his  independence. 

"Now  comes  (but  heaven  forbid  it!)  the  great  and  rich  and  enlightened 
30 
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C'ommonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  casting  about  how  to  raise  money  to  in- 
\  est  in  railroad  bonds  and  other  iolly  or  profound  speculation,  and  does  not 
see  our  average  policy-holder  at  all,  or  look  into  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
his  contract  at  all,  but  does  see  a  remarkably  large  pile  of  money  (or  notes 
counted  as  money)  which  is  made  np  of  his  little  pile  multiplied  by  five 
hundred  thousand.  This  is  tempting  As  the  Hibernian  said  to  his  son, 
going  with  a  shillalah  to  Donnybrook  fair,  "Wherever  you  see  a  iiead,  hit 
it,"  so  it  seems  to  have  been  said  to  some  state  legislatures,  wherever  you 
see  a  pile,  make  a  scoop  at  it. 

"  If  tho  capitalists  and  large  property-holders  of  Massachusetts  do  not 
wish  to  be  liarassed  into  insane  asylums,  or  suicide,  by  clamors  for  eight- 
hour  laws  and  rise  of  wages,  from  men  who  will  spend  every  additional 
dollar  on  rum  and  tobacco,  they  will,  by  all  means,  enooui-age  all  sorts  of 
savings  banks,  instead  of  taxing  them,  and  those  of  life-insurance  companies 
especially.  Supposing  it  admitted  that  the  bill  only  contemplates  a  fair  tax 
upon  property  which  would  otherwise  escape  taxation.  It  is  none  the  less 
true  that  it  is  also  a  tax  upon  family  affection,  foresight  and  prudence, — upon 
those  very  qualities  on  which  we  are  to  depend  for  exemption  in  tlie  future 
from  that  curse  of  pauperism  which  is  always  threatening  to  ovei-shadow 
every  adult  aad  rich  community.  The  real  estate  and  manufacturing  capital 
of  Massachusetts,  including  its  railroad  and  ordinary  bank  capitals,  had  far 
better  bear  all  the  present  burdens  of  tho  state  than  to  ran  the  terrible  risk 
of  increasing  those  burdens  by  the  slightest  discouragement,  or  even  neglect 
to  encourage  those  institutions  which  promote  economy,  manliness,  and  in- 
dependence in  the  operative  classes.  What  if,  by  leaving  life-insurance 
companies  untaxed,  now  and  then  a  dollar  that  onght  to  be  faxed  should 
escape  taxation  P  Tho  Greeks  had  temples,  and  the  Jews  cities  of  refuge, 
iu  which  criminals  might  occasionally  escape  punishment.  Yet  they  were 
tolerated,  and  even  cherished,  because  they  far  more  often  saved  tho  inno- 
cent from  the  fangs  of  the  cruel.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  all 
the  revenue  the  state  can  lose  by  leaving  life-insurance  companies  untaxed, 
will  bo  returned  to  it  many  fold,  in  duo  time,  in  the  improved  character  and 
increased  wealth  of  its  citizens. 

"  Among  the  large  exemptions  from  taxation  made  In  the  General  Statutes, 
is,  all  'houses  of  religious  worship';  this  is  done,  undoubtedly,  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  can  better  afford  to  lose  tlie.rcvenue  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  taxing  these  structures  on  tlieir  cost,  or  market  raiue,  than  the 
influence  for  good  which  they  exert  on  tlie  character  of  the  citizens.  Yet  it 
may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  these  structures  have  al> 
sorbed  twice  the  property  they  need  for  their  purpose,  and.tbat  the  property 
which  f.iii'ly  ought  to  bo  taxed,  being  unnecessarily  invested  in  the  extrava- 
gant ornamentation  of  houses  of  worship,  equals  the  whole  amount  of 
reserves  on  life-insurance  policies  held  in  Massachusetts.  What  these  re- 
serves amount  to  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  would  be  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  them  at  more  than  }3,600,000,  and  of  this  gum  probably 
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nearly  three  millions  pcmsists  of  pTemium  notes,  no  more  taxable  tlian  good 
resolutions  or  hopes  of  future  happiness." 

I  have  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  what  occurs  to  my  recollection 
aa  having  been  done  in  national  and  state  legislation  within  the  past 
few  years,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  business  of  life-insurance. 

One  good  and  substantia]  reason  why  life-insurance  should  not  be 
taxed  is,  that  premiums  upon  life-policies  are  not  like  deposits  in  a 
bank,  which  are  subject  to  withdrawal  at  pleasure,  and  are  the  indi- 
vidual property  of  the  depositor  and  admitted  to  be  taxable.  They 
are  annual  payments  extending  over  the  period  of  a  man's  life, — 
to  be  compounded  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, — to  be  returned  to  his 
heirs  when  a  claim  bj-  death  is  made  upon  the  company.  These  pre- 
miums pay  a  tax  in  one  way  or  another,  either  aa  railroad,  bank  or 
other  investment.  To  put  another  tax  thereon  is  unjust,  and  cannot 
be  defended  even  upon  grounds  that  necessity  requires  the  tax,  for 
there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  a  tax  can  be  levied  than  by  a  re- 
pletion of  taxes  upon  the  same  capital.  Other  insurance,  whether 
marine  or  against  Are,  is  made  upon  a  particular  piece  or  species  of 
property ;  whereas  life-insurance  is  not  a  property  possessed  or  profit 
expected  by  the  insurer,  but  upon  his  own  life,  which  is  not  property. 
The  payment  of  premiums  by  the  insured  is,  in  fact,  a  present  sacrifice, 
a  charity,  a  duty  to  save  his  surviving  family  from  want,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  to  save  the  community  from  the  burthen  of  sup- 
porting them.  It  is,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  donation 
consecrated  to  this  purpose  out  of  his  hard  earnings,  and  not  out  of 
property  in  possession.  In  very  many  instances  men  insure  their  lives 
because  they  have  lost  their  property,  and  the  only  provision  they  can 
leave  for  their  surviving  families  must  be  out  of  their  future  earnings, 
and  it  seems  hard  to  add  to  this  burthen  which  fortune  has  already 
imposed  upon  them. 

When  underwriters  take  risks  on  the  credit  of  specific  paid-up 
capital  stock,  they  indemnify  themselves  by  dividends,  and  when  in- 
surance is  made  upon  epeciSc  property  against  fire,  the  insured  can 
indemnify  himself  bj-  the  price  at  which  he  sells  the  subject,  or  the  rent 
which  he  charges  for  the  use  of  it.  In  case  of  a  tax  upon  a  mutual 
life-insurance  company  having  no  stock  capital,  the  assured  has  no 
such  remedy  for  indemnity ;  the  tax  is  in  effect  a  direct  capitation 
tax,  not  being  in  any  regular  ratio  or  relation  to  the  value  of  what  is 
at  risk,  or  the  means  of  the  assured  to  pay  it.  Under  the  present  non- , 
forfeiture  law  of  April  10,  18G1,  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in, the 
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business  of  life-insurance  as  conducted  in  this  state ;  the  so-called 
dividends  are  not  profit,  for  they  are  not  revenue  derived  from  in- 
vestment of  capital.  In  fact,  mutual  life-insurance  companies  require 
of  the  insured  for  their  own  security  premiums  greater  in  amount  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  risk.  This  places  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
panies a  surplus  out  of  which  to  meet  all  exigencies,  and  the  remainder 
is  returned  to  the  insured  in  the  form  of  a  remission  of  future  pre- 
miums, or  in  any  other  way  agreed  upon.  In  either  case  the  return  of 
the  surplus,  called  wrongly  a  "dividend,"  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  dividends  of  banks  or  of  other  joint-stock  companies,  which 
are  really  profits  from  capital  invested ;  hence  no  tax  on  principal 
should  be  assessed  upon  thenj. 

Another  good  and  substantial  reason  why  a  life-insurance  company 
should  not  be  taxed  in  this  Commonwealth  is,  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  premiums  are  collected  in  other  states  and  are  there  taxed, — e.  g., 
the  largest  part  of  the  premiums  received  by  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life-insurance  Company,  are  subject  to  taxation  as  follows :  In  Penn- 
sylvania, 3  per  cent. ;  in  Connecticut,  2  per  cent. ;  in  California,  New 
Tork,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  states,  a  fee  fpr  valuation  of  policies, 
and  in  some  instances  a  percentage  upon  the  premiums  in  addition. 

The  portion  of  premiums  received  in  this  state  from  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  is  comparatively  small.  The  Massachusetts  companies 
now  pay  a  tax  to  the  state  In  the  shape  of  a  fee  for  valuation  of  poli- 
cies, which  helps  to  support  the  Insurance  Department.  The  present 
law  (see  chapter  58,  General  Statutes)  is  reciprocal,  and  answers  its 
purpose  very  well  indeed. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  than  an  allusion  to  the  present 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  or  the  decline  of 
business,  owing  to  the  late  panic  and  other  causes ;  but  will  simply 
say,  that  life-insurance  is  at  the  same  low  ebb  as,  and  partakes  of,  the 
general  distress  of  all  other  kinds  of  business,  from  which  it  wUl 
take  a  long  time  to  recoTcr. 
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CHURCH  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION. 


Table  No.  1. 
Valuation  of  Church  Property  exempt  from   Taxation  in  the  several 
Counties  and  Towns  in  the  Commonioealtk,  showing  Amount   held 
hy  each  Denomination  in  each  County. 
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6,900 

Georgetown, 

1 

500 

4,000 

4,500 

4,500 

Gloucester, . 

35,000 

85,000 

Groveland,  .        . 

1 

150 

4,000 

4,150 

_ 

4,150 

Haverhill,  . 

5 

77,050 

77,050 

Lawrence,  . 

3 

6,000 

44,500 

50,600 

?6,500 

57,000 

Lynn,  . 
Manchester, 

4 

33,.'.00 

103,000 

136,600 

136,600 

1 

500 

4,C0O 

5,100 

600 

5,700 

Marblehead,       . 

1 

12,700 

12,700 

Methuen,     . 

1 

7,700 

2,500 

10,200 

Kewburyport,     . 

2 

3,300 

13,000 

16,300 

16,300 

Peabody,     .       . 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

Rockport,    . 

6,000 

5,000 

Eowley, 

1 

200 

5,000 

5,200 

6,200 

Salem, 

3 

82,000 

82.000 

Salisbury,    . 

17,000 

17,000 

Swampseott, 

I 

12,000 

12,000 

Wen  ham,    , 

1 

2,800 

2,800 

West  Newbury,  . 

I 

- 

1,500 

- 

1,500 

Totals,     . 

39 

$45,050 

fl90,100 

5536,800 

$9,600 

$546,400 

db,  Google 
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t 

i 

s  1 

i 

lit 

Co^™.  .x.  Tow».. 

1 

i 

i^ 

1! 

pi 

z 

^ 

2 

Frankun. 

Ashfleld.     .      ^ 

(1,600 

(1,600 

Bernardston, 

3,500 

8,500 

Charlemont, 

500 

500 

Colrain,       . 

700 

700 

Conway,      . 

- 

- 

3,500 

- 

3,600 

Deerfleia,    . 

800 

800 

Greenfield,  . 

f2,000 

t4,000 

6,000 

(1,000 

7,000 

Leverctt,     . 

1,500 

1,500 

Montague,  . 

1,500 

1,500 

New  Salem, 

200 

200 

Orange, 

1,500 

4,000 

6,500 

700 

6,200 

Howe, . 

200 

200 

Shelburne,  . 

9,000 

9,000 

Shutesbury, 

2.000 

2,000 

Sunderland, 

1,200 

1,200 

Warwick,    . 

800 

800 

Wendell,     . 

- 

- 

200 

- 

200 

Totals,     . 

17 

t3,500 

18,000 

,J38,700 

(1,700 

(40,400 

Hampden. 

Agawam,    .        . 

(2,500 

(2,,500 

Ohicopce,    . 

10,700 

^H'^. 

Granville,   . 

650 

650 

Holyoke,     . 

?8,250 

(16,200 

24,450 

24,450 

Longmeadow,     . 

2,650 

2,650 

Palmer, 

7,700 

7,700 

Busseil,       . 

3,500 

8,500 

Soutliwick. . 

100 

2,900 

3,000 

3.000 

Springiield, 

135,000 

135,000 

Wales,         .        . 

1,500 

(500 

2,000 

Westfield,    .        . 

6,800 

20,000 

26,800 

25,800 

West  SpringBeld, 

1,000 

3,000 

4.O00 

4,000 

Wilbraham, 

- 

- 

2,200 

- 

2,200 

Totals,     .        . 

17 

115,150 

142,100 

(223,650 

(500 

(224,150 

Hampshire. 

Amherst,     . 

fl,000 

f5,000 

(6,000 

(6,000 

Belchertown, 

2,000 

(600 

2,500 

Cummington,      . 

500 

600 

Huntington, 

1,500 

1,500 

Northampton,     . 
Middlefield, 

12,500 

600 

13,000 

- 

- 

1.500 

- 

1,500 

Totals,     .        . 

6 

f  1,000 

?5,000 

(24,000 

(1,000 

(26,000 

db,  Google 
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COUJITIM   iB»    TowM«. 

,1 

i 

■3 

i! 

"e  1 

ill 

s 

if 

!l 

|3 

> 

^ 

Middlesex. 

Acton, 

1 

»1,300 

?4,300 

Arlington,  . 

1 

?4,400 

f20,000 

24,400 

(4,000 

28,400 

Ashland,     . 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

B^lenca,     '. 

I 

6,000 

6,000 

2 

600 

11,000 

11,600 

10,800 

22,400 

Cambridge, 

6 

- 

- 

297,000 

_ 

297,000 

Chelmsford. 

2 

9,200 

9,200 

Everett, 

1 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

Framingliam,      , 

2 

1.200 

14,000 

16,200 

15,200 

Groton, 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Holliston,    . 

8,000 

1,000 

9,000 

Hopkinton,  . 
Hudson,       .        . 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

2,500 

2,600 

Lexington,  . 

1 

700 

3,300 

4,000 

200 

4,200 

Littleton,     . 

1 

2,100 

2,100 

LoweJl, 

5 

77,100 

77,100 

Maiden, 

2 

55,000 

55,000 

Marlborouffh,      . 

I 

- 

- 

3,000 

200 

3,200 

Medford,     , 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

Melrose,      . 

25,000 

25,000 

Katick, 

13,000 

1,500 

14,500 

Newton, 

6 

51,700 

2,600 

54,300 

Reading,     . 

1 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

1,000 

7,000 

Heading,  North, . 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

Shirley. 

1 

800 

200 

1,000 

Somei-ville, 

2 

76,000 

8,600 

84,500 

Stoneham,  , 

1 

700 

3,000 

3,700 

3,700 

TewksbuiTT, 
Townaend, . 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

3,500 

3,500 

Wakefield,  . 

1 

64,000 

64,000 

Waltham,    . 

1 

12,000 

12,000 

Watertown, 

1 

9,900 

15,000 

24,900 

2,000 

26,900 

Weston, 

6,000 

6,000 

Winchester, 

1 

2,000 

13,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Wobum,     . 

2 

10,000 

16,500 

26,500 

3,000 

29,50ft 

Totals,     . 

54 

}30,500 

*100,800 

$903,500 

?36,000 

(939,500 

Nantucket, 

Nantucket, . 

1 

- 

- 

f2,60O 

- 

(2,600 

NoRFOI-K. 

Eellingham, 

1 

_ 

- 

?4,000 

- 

♦?'5SS 

Braintree,    . 

1 

' 

~ 

1,300 

' 

1,300 

db,  Google 
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CoOHiiEa  ABD  Tonse. 

] 

•5 
1 

i 
II 

> 

l! 

ii 

Norfolk— Con. 
Brookline,  . 
Canton, 
Dedham,     . 
Dover, 
Foxborough, 
Franklin,     . 
Holbrook,    . 
Hyde  Park,. 
Medfield,     . 
Medway,     . 
Needham,   . 
Norfolk,      .        . 
Norwood,    . 
Quincy,       . 
Kandolph,  . 
Sharon,        .         . 
Stoughton,  , 
Weymouth, 
Wrentbam, . 

?o50 
50 

600 

11,900 

800 
1,000 

250 

{8,100 
600 

2,500 

13,000 

10,000 
8,000 

8,000 

f35,000 
6,000 
8,650 
650 
8,200 
3,100 
2,000 

24,900 
9,000 
4,100 

10,800 
2,500 
9,000 
6,000 

25,000 
S.250 

10,000 

15,700 
2,500 

f500 
200 

3,000 
500 

(35,000 
6,000 
8,650 
650 
8,700 
3,800 
2,000 

27,900 
9,000 
4,100 

10,800 
3,500 
9,,500 
6,000 

25,000 
3,250 

10,000 

15,700 
2,500 

Totals,     . 
Plymouth. 
Abington,    . 
Carver, 
Halifax,       . 
Hanover,     . 
Hanson, 
Hingham,    . 
Kingston,    . 
Marshflold, . 
Mattapoisett,       . 
Middle  borough, . 
Plymoutli,  . 
Rockland,    . 
Scituato,      . 
W.  Bridgewater, 

22 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

?I5,I60 
J500 

100 
100 

2,700 
1,500 

$45,200 
?5,000 

2,500 
5,000 

15,000 
5,050 

?  191,660 

f5,500 
800 
600 
2,600 
5,100 
6,000 
3,200 
6,000 
2,000 

17,700 

15,800 
6,550 

10,000 
2,000 

f4,200 

f300 

2,500 
1,500 

{195350 

15,500 
800 
600 
2,000 
6,100 
6,000 
8,600 
6,000 
2,000 

20,200 

17,300 
6.550 

10,000 
2,600 

Totals,     . 

Suffolk. 

Boston,       .. 

Chelsea,      . 

Winthrop,  . 

18 

24 
3 

f4,!)00 
$802,900 

¥32,550 
1690,600 

?84,450 

f  1,493,500 
108.000 
12,000 

?4,300 
f5,O0O 

$88,750 

f  1,493,500 
113,000 
12,000 

Totals,     . 

28 

$802,900 

?690,e00 

11,613,600 

f5,000 

(1,618,500 

db,  Google 
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Coomiia  iUD  Tomia. 

J 

1 

i 

I'M 

II 

ii 

ill 

WOBCESTER. 

Athol, .        .        . 
Ban's, . 

Blackstone, 
Bolton, 
Brookfield. . 
Clinton, 
Fitchburg,  . 
Gardner,     . 
Grafton, 
Harvard,      . 
Holden,       . 
Leicester,    . 
Leominater, 
Milford,       . 
Millbury,     . 
Nortliborough,    . 
Oxford,        . 
Petersham, . 
Koyalston,  . 
Soothborough,    . 
Southbridge,       . 
Sterling,      . 
Sturbridge, 
Sutton, 
Templeton,. 
Webster,     . 
Westborough,     . 
West  Boylston,  . 
Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester,  . 

2 
4 

f800 

500 

600 

2,500 

15.000 

500 

1,000 

1,250 
1,000 

500 

(i.OOO 
2,000 

6,500 
13,000 
25.500 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 
9,000 

1,.W0 

?4,800 
2,000 
.  2,500 
3,000 
7,000 

15,500 

40.500 
6,500 

10,050 
3,000 
5,000 
7,000 
4,250 

10.000 
9,000 
7,500 
2,500 
3,000 
2,000 
4,000 

16,000 
1,500 
4,000 
4,650 
6,500 
.  17,400 

15,000 
6,500 
2,500 
4,260 
140,700 

$500 
200 

2,500 

500 
2.000 

100 
-    1,000 

400 
350 

f5,300 
2,200 
2,500 
3,000 
7,000 
15,500 
43,000 
6,500 
10,050 
3,000 
6,000 
7,000 
4,250 
10,500 
11,000 
7,500 
2,600 
3,000 
2,000 
4,100 
16,000 
1,600 
4,000 
5,050 
6,600 
17.400 
15,000 
6,500 
2.850 
4,250 
140,700 

Totals,     . 

37 

f23,560 

$74,500 

?3G6,100 

J7.550 

$372,660 

CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES. 


Barnstable. 
Provincetown,     . 
Sandwich,  . 

I 

1 

: 

•  - 

$7,200 
7,400 

:  ■ 

$7,200 
7,400 

Totals,     . 

2 

- 

- 

?14,600 

- 

$14,600 

db,  Google 
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COBBTIIl  ABB    TOWBS. 

1 

1 

■s 

I 

* 
li 

ii 
il 

=  1 

1  M 

!^2 

Jli 

•' 

Behkshire. 

Adams, 

t78,O00 

♦78,000 

Chesliire,     . 

2,500 

2.600 

Great  Bamngton, 

5,000 

5,000 

Hinsdale,    *. 

4,000 

4,000 

Lee,     . 

7,000 

7,000 

Lenox, 

4,000 

4,000 

New  Marlboro', . 

3,000 

3,000 

Pittsfield,     . 

54,000 

54.000 

Sheffield,     . 

250 

250 

Stockbridge, 

fl,200 

f6,000 

7,200 

♦1,000 

8,200 

W.  Slockbridge, . 

7,500 

7.600 

William  atown,    . 

- 

- 

35,000 

- 

35,000 

Totals,     . 

16 

?  1,200 

♦6,000 

$207,450 

♦1,000 

♦208,450 

Bkistol. 

Attleborough,     . 

♦3,500 

♦3.500 

Easton, 

5,500 

5,500 

Fall  River,  . 

125,300 

$88,.'i00 

118,800 

113,800 

Mansfield,  . 

3,500 

3,500 

New  Bedford,      . 

2 

52,400 

62,400 

Norton, 

] 

50 

1,000 

1,050 

1,050 

Tauntfla,     . 

3 

8,500 

80,000 

88,500 

♦2,500 

91,000 

Totals,     . 

13 

f33,850 

fl69,500 

♦268,250 

♦2,500 

♦270,750 

Essex. 

Amesbury,  . 

♦75,000 

♦75,000 

Addorer,     . 

(400 

f3,600 

4,000 

4,000 

EeTerly,      . 

3,000 

3,000 

Danvera,      . 

11,000 

11;000 

Geoi^etown, 

150 

1,000 

1,150 

.      1-150 

Gloucester, . 

12,000 

12,000 

Haverhill,   . 

16,000 

16,000 

Ipswich,      . 

130 

2,500 

2,650 

2,650 

Lawrence,  . 

49.000 

243,000 

292,000 

♦19,500 

311,500 

Manchester. 

20,000 

40,000 

60,000 

60,000 

400 

3,600 

4,000 

4,000 

Marblehead, 

5,600 

5,600 

Nahant, 

9,800 

9,800 

Newburyport,     . 

4,500 

26,000 

30,500 

- 

30,500 

North  Andover,  . 

•  - 

3.O00 

200 

3,200 

Peabody,     . 

35,000 

35,000 

Rockport,    . 

3,500 

3,600 

Salem. 

3 

- 

- 

74,000 

- 

74,000 

Totals,     . 

2i 

174.600 

J319.70O 

♦642.200 

♦  19,700 

♦661,900 

db,  Google 
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c„...^™„ 

"l 

1 

1 

1% 

■b 

ai 

ill 

Fkankldi. 

Greenfield,  . 
Montague,  . 

1 

1 

?2,000 

}  10,000 

$12,000 
1,000 

$1,500 

$13,600 
1,000 

Totals,     . 

Hampdkh. 
Chicopee,    . 
Holyoke,     .        . 
Monson, 
Palmer, 

rS"'.    : 

West  Springfield, 

% 
2 

.   f2,000 

fl7,00O 
600 

1,000 
600 

flO,000 

f27,000 
10,000 

6,000 
6,000 

?  13,000 

$48,700 
44.000 
10,500 
800 
152,000 
7,000 
6,500 

$1,500 

$14,600 

$48,700 
44,000 
10,500 
80O 
162,000 
7,000 
6,600 

Totals,     .        . 

Hampshirb. 

Amherst^     . 
Easlhampton, 
Northampton,     . 
South  Hadley.     . 
Ware, . 
Williamsbnrg,    . 

?  19.000 

?400 

800 
1,500 

f49,000 

JIO.OOO 

13,000 
20.000 

^269,500 

«10,400 
800 
6.000 
13,800 
21,500 
12,300 

.  : 

$269,500 

$10,400 
800 
6,000 
13,800 
21.600 
12,300 

Totals,     . 

Middlesex. 
Arlington,  . 

Bftferica,     '.        ; 
Cambridge, 
Chelmsford, 
Concord,     . 
Framingham, 
HoUiston,    . 
Hopkinton, . 
Hudson,      . 
Lexington,  . 
Lowell,       . 
Marlborough,      . 
Maynard,    . 
Medford,     .        . 
Melrose,      . 
Natick. 
Newton, 

2 
8 

?2,700 

?4,400 
30O 

400 

4,000 

f43,000 

f25,00O 
4,000 

9,000 

1,000 

$64,800 

$29,400 
4300 
4,300 
170,000 
3,000 
4,000 
9,400 
5,000 
4,500 
4,800 
6,000 
126,900 
33,000 
6,600 
36,000 
3,000 
19,000 
54,500 

$2,500 

1,000 

600 
2,500 

1,500 
1,500 

$64,800 

$31,900 
4,800 
4,300 
170,000 
8,000 
5,000 
9,400 
6.000 
4,500 
4,800 
5,500 
126,900 
35,500 
6.500 
.      36,000 
3,000 
■20,500 
S6,000 

db,  Google 
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i 

% 

k 
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a 

« 

li 

1  ■i 

%  -3  i 

COnSTliS   iBD   TOWHfl. 

1 

1 

li 

1  % 

ill 

S 

?■ 

f 

MlDDI-ESEX— Con. 
Fepperell,   . 
Somerville, . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

(1,000 
83,000 

(2,000 

(1,000 
85,000 

Stoneham,  . 

1 

{750 

(5,000 

5,750 

5,750 

Wakefield,  . 

I 

^^•^^ 

19,000 

Waltiam,    . 

1 

25,000 

25,000 

Watertown, 

1 

i,300 

8,000 

12,300 

500 

12,800 

Winchester, 

1,500 

13,000 

14,500 

14,500 

Woburn,     . 

1 

lfi,-')00 

60,000 

66,500 

3,500 

70,000 

Totals,     . 

"iT 

$32,160 

(115,000 

(760,150 

(15,500 

(766Ji50 

Nantucket. 
Nantucket,  . 

1 

- 

- 

(3.000 

- 

(3,000 

Norfolk. 

Brookline,  . 

I 

§10.000 

(10,000 

1 

7,000 

7,000 

Dedham,     . 

1 

?1,550 

(4,000 

6,o50 

- 

5,550 

Foxborough, 

2,400 

2,400 

Franklin,      . 

1 

600 

i),000 

5,:j00 

5,500 

Hyde  Park,. 

Norwood,    . 
Quiiicy, 
ttandolph,    . 
Sharon, 

1 
I 

1 

2 
1 

1,400 
600 

100 

12,000 
2,600 

1,000 

13,400 
2,000 
3,100 
48,000 
20,000 
1,100 

(1,600 
300 

14,900 
2,000 
3,400 
48.000 
20,000 
1,100 

Stoughton,  . 
Weymouth, 

2 
3 

~_ 

'-  , 

21,000 
27,400 

: 

21,000 
27,400 

Totals,     . 

17 

f4.150 

(24,500 

(160,450 

f  1,800 

(168,250 

Plymouth. 

Abington,    . 

1 

{300 

(11,000 

(n,.soo 

(a  1,300 

Bridgewater, 
Brockton,    . 

1 

100 

8,000 

8.100 

(1,000 

9,100 

1 

4,000 

14,000 

18,000 

18,000 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 
Plymouth,   . 
Scituate, 

1 

: 

: 

2,400 
8,000 
8,000 

: 

2,400 
8,000 
8,000 

Wareham,  . 

I 

- 

- 

5,000 

- 

5,000 

Totals,     . 

7 

(4,400 

(33,000 

(60,800 

(1J)00 

(01,800 

SllFlX>LK. 

Boston, 

30 

(872,000 

(1,093,800 

(2,565,800 

ff2,565,800 

Chelsea,      . 

1 

- 

- 

86,000 

(6,000 

91,000 

Totals,    .. 

31 

(872,000 

fl,603,800 

(2,650,800 

(6,000 

(2,656.800 

db,  Google 
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1 

2 
1 

•3 

^  1 
IS 

III 

111 

Worcester. 
Ashbumham, 
Athol, .        .        . 
Aubarn,       . 
BaiTe, . 
Blaekstone.. 
Brookfield,  . 
Clinton, 
Donnlaa,      . 
ritclibnrg,  . 
Garfner,^    .        . 
Grafton,      . 
Holden,        . 
Lancaster,  . 
Leicester,    , 
Leominster, 
Milford,       . 
Millbury,     . 
Northbridse, 
N.  Brookfield,     . 
Oxford,       . 
Shrewsbury, 
Southbridge,       . 

T^mpleton,! 

Upton, 

Warren,      .        . 
Webster,     . 
Wcstbovough,     . 
Win  eh  en  do  11, 
Worcester,  . 

fsoo 

600 
1,000 
7,400 

10,200 
600 

1,000 

1,650 
2,(X)0 

1,000 

(800 

2,.'>00 

11,000 

.13,000 
1,000 

2,000 

3,000 
60,000 

6,000 

f2,00O 
1,600 
3,000 
2,000 
3,000 
6,000 

18,400 
2,IX)0 

43,200 
1,500 
3,800 
3,000 
5,000 

12,600 
4,650 

62,000 
4,000 

10,000 
7,000 
4,000 
2,000 

22,000 
8,000 
3,000 
6,000 
7,000 

29,600 

5,600 

500 

259,400 

(600 
250 

2,000 

1,000 
250 

1,000 
500 

?2J)00 
1,600 
3,000 
2,260 
■     3,000 
6,000 

18,400 
2,000 

45,200 
1,600 
8,800 
3,000 
6,000 

12,500 
4,650 

63,000 
4,250 

10,000 
7,000 
4,000 
2,000 

23,000 
8,500 
3,000 
6,000 
7,000 

29,600 

6,500 

50O 

260,400 

Totals,     . 

38 

$2(i,0JO 

?  124,300 

?54 1,660 

15,600 

f547,160 

CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 

Barsstable. 

Bai-nstable, . 
Chatham,     . 
Dennis, 
Falmouth,  . 
Hanvich,     , 
Orleans, 
Provincetown,     . 

$900 

{9,400 

$9,600 
6,200 
2,600 

17,350 
1,600 

f700 

$10,300 
6,200 
2,500 
37,350 
1,600 

- 

- 

1,200 
6,300 

2,000- 

1,200 
8,300 

db,  Google 
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1 
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k 
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i 

3 
^ 

^ 

II 

|l 

1 

1 

1 1 

|3 

IS  s 

z 

S 

^ 
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Baenst-le— Con. 
Saodwich,   . 

1 

f4,750 

$4,750 

1 

1,.500 

1,500 

Well  Beet,    . 

2 

11,000 

11,000 

Tarmouth,  , 

3 

- 

- 

15,500 

?4,000 

19,500 

Totals,     . 

20 

?200 

$9,100 

?77,400 

fS,700 

$84,100 

Berkshike. 

Adams. 

f45,000 

$45,000 

3 

4,700 

4,700 

Dalton, 

_ 

_ 

7,000 

f  1.500 

8,500 

ETemont,  . 

1,500 

1.500 

Great  Harrington, 
Hinsdale,    . 

-_ 

-- 

18,500 
8,000 

" 

18.500 
8,000 

Lanesboiough,    . 

-_ 

- 

2,600 
22,000 

400 

8,000 
22,000 

Lenox, 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

Monterey,  , 
New  Marlboro', . 

-_ 

: 

1,000 
18.000 

1 

1,000 
18,000 

Otis,    . 

3,350 

8,350 

1,000 

1,000 

Pittsfieid.     '.        '. 

_ 

- 

68,500 

- 

68,500 

Kichmond,  . 

5,000 

5,000 

Sandisfleld,. 

2,000 

100 

2,100 

Sheffield,     . 

6,€00 

6,000 

Stock  bridge, 
W.  Stockbridge, . 
Williamstown,    . 

2 
2 
2 

$2,500 

flO,500 

13,000 
3.700 
67,050 

2,300 

15,300 
3,700 
67,050 

Windsor,      . 

1 

- 

- 

600 

" 

600 

Totals,     . 

33 

f2,500 

?  10,500 

$308,500 

J5,300 

$313300 

Bristol. 

Attleborough,     . 
Berkley,      . 
Dai-tmouth, 

2 

: 

- 

fl5,300 
3,000 
2.700 

?1,500 
100 

$16,800 
3,100 
2,700 

Dighton,      . 

?I00 

?600 

700 

700 

Easton, 

4,000 

4,000 

Fairhavcn,  . 

10,000 

10,000 

Tall  Kiver,  . 

42,700 

30,200 

72,900 

72,900 

Freetown,   . 

4,200 

1,500 

5,700 

Mansfield,  . 
New  Bedford, 

- 

" 

15,000 
50,300 

I 

15,000 
50,300 

Norton, 

100 

4,000 

4,100 

4,100 

Raynliai",   . 

^ 

" 

" 

4,200 

4,200 

db,  Google 
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li 

^  1 
=  5 

5aa 

1 

ll 
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ill 
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IS 

^ 

Bristol— Con. 

Rehoboth,    . 

1 

- 

- 

$2,500 

_ 

$2,500 

Swnei-set,    . 

I 

7,000 

7,000 

Taunton,      . 

$12,800 

$70,500 

89,300 

$7,000 

96.300 

Westport,    . 

1 

- 

- 

4,000 

4,000 

Totals,     . 

27 

?55,700 

(111,300 

$289,200 

$10,100 

$299,800 

Dukes, 

Chilmark,    . 

1 

$600 

.$500 

Edgartown, 

1600 

$8,500 

9,000 

9,000 

Tisbury, 

1 

- 

2,600 

- 

2,500 

Totals,     . 

3 

foOO 

$8,500 

$12,000 

_ 

$12,000 

Essex. 

Amesbury,  . 

2 

- 

_ 

$36,200 

_ 

$36,200 

And  over,     . 

3 

$2,400 

$42,800 

46,200 

45,200 

Beverly,      . 

3 

13,500 

13,600 

Bosford,      . 

2 

9,200 

9500 

Bradford,    . 

1 

16,000 

15,000 

Danvers,      . 

2 

18,250 

18,250 

Essex, 

6,000 

6,000 

Georgetown, 

3,300 

50,000 

63,300 

53.309 

Gloucester, . 

25,000 

25,000 

Groveland,  . 

300 

6,000 

6,300 

6,300 

Hamilton,    , 

4,000 

$500 

4,500 

HaverhiU,   . 

59.100 

59,100 

Ipswich,      . 

400 

18,600 

14,000 

700 

14.700 

Lawrence,  . 

15,000 

71,000 

86,000 

14,000 

100,000 

Lynn,  .        .        . 

48,000 

112,000 

160,000 

160.000 

Lynnfield,   . 
Manchester, 

1.000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,000 

600 

13,600 

14,100 

900 

15,000 

Marblehead, 

40,000 

1,200 

41,200 

Methuen,     . 

14,000 

2,500 

16,600 

Middieton,  . 

200 

3.000 

8,200 

3,200 

Newbury,    . 

1,800 

15,400 

17,200 

2,650 

19,850 

Newbury  port,     . 

10,500 

63,600 

64,000 

5,000 

69,000 

North  AndoYcr,  . 

17,000 

1,500 

18,600 

Peabody,     . 

- 

_ 

30,000 

30,000 

Bocliport,    . 

20,000 

1,000 

21,000 

Rowley,       . 

300 

10,900 

)  1,200 

11,200 

Salem, 

82,000 

82,000 

Salisbury,    . 

3,500 

3,500 

Saugua, 

8,000 

8,000 

Swampscott, 

- 

- 

■    10,000 

- 

10,000 

db,  Google 
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1  1 

&  2 

^   M 

^1 
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1 

1 

jl 
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Essex — Con, 
Topsfield,    . 
Wenhani,    . 

1 

1 

- 

- 

fG.OOO 
5,300 

- 

J6,000 
5«S0O 

West  Newbury,  . 

2 

- 

- 

11,800 

f2,3O0 

13,600 

ToUls,     . 

"ee" 

t83,700 

$397,800 

1914,850 

132,250 

$947,100 

Fbanklm. 
Ashfield,      . 

?2,500 

_ 

12,500 

Bernardston, 

3,000 

3,000 

Buokland,    . 

1,800 

1,800 

Charlemont, 
Ooh-aiii,       . 
Conway,      . 
Deerfield,    . 
Evving, 
Gill,     . 

1200 

*4,000 

1,400 
800 
7,C00 
9,100 
2,000 
4,600 

«oOO 

1,400 
800 
7,000 
9,100 
2,000 
5,000 

Greenfield,  . 
Hawley, 
Heath, 
Leverett,     . 
Montague,  . 
New  Salem, 

5,100 

32,900 

38,000 
2,000 
400 
1,200 
3,200 
1,000 

3,200 

41,200 
2,000 
400 
1,200 
3,200 
),000 

Northfiold,  . 

4,000 

4,000 

Orange, 
Shelburae,  . 

2,000 

10,000 

12,000 
9,000 

3,600 
10,000 

16,500 
19,000 

Shutesbury, 
Sunderland, 

I 

- 

1500 
7,000 

1,000 

1,200 
8,000 

Warwick,    . 

1,200 

1,200 

Wendell,      . 
Whately,     . 

- 

' 

800 
2,250 

1,050 

800 
3,300 

Totals,     . 

IJT 

"^T^OO" 

f46,9O0 

Jl  15,350 

119,260 

(134,600 

Hampden. 

B&ndford,  . 

2 

15,000 

_ 

(5,000 

5.000 

*3,000 

8,000 

BrimSeid,    . 

1 

7,600 

7,500 

Chester,       . 

2 

?500 

(3,500 

4,000 

- 

4,000 

Chicopee,    . 
Granville,    . 

3 
2 

~ 

: 

35,200 
1,050 

I 

35,200 
1,050 

Holland,      . 

1 

3,000 

8,000 

Holyoke,     . 

2 

13,100 

13,500 

26,600 

26,600 

Longmeadow, 

2 

- 

10,850 

- 

10,850 

Ladlow,      . 

1 

3,500 

Monson,      . 

1 

500 

'      25,000 

25,500 

" 

25,500 

db,  Google 
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Hampden— Con, 
Montgomery, 

Palmer, 
South  wick, . 
Springfield, 
Tolland,  . 
Westfieia,  . 
WUbraham, 
W.  Springfleid, 

Totals,     . 


Hampshire. 

Amherst,     . 

Belehertown, 

Chesterfield, 

Cummin  gton, 

Easthampton, 

Enfield, 

Goshen, 

Granby, 

Greenwich, . 

Hadley,        . 

Hatfield,      . 

Huntington, 

Middlefleld, 

Northampton, 

Pelham, 

Plainfieid,    . 

Presoott, 

South  Hadley, 

Southampton, 

Ware,  , 

Westhamplon, 

Williamsburg, 

Worthington, 

Totals,     . 


Middlesex, 
Arlington,   . 
A^land,      . 


fI30 
9.560 


f25,600 
}3,700 


1,200 
1,700 


66,000 
33,000 


{133,850 
f43,500 


I! 


13,000 

3,000 

284,000 

1,200 

65,550 
8,500 

34,800 


?538,060 


f47,200 
4,000 
2,500 
7,000 

27,400 

11,500 
4,000 

10,000 
2,000 

21,150 

12,000 
5,000 
2,500 
141,000 
1,500 
1.500 
500 

36,200 
3,000 

23,500 
3,500 

26,000 
5,000 


?5,500 
23,400 
3,500 
5,000 


(800 
13,000 
3,000 
284,000 
3,000 
65,550 
8,500 
34,800 


$542,850 


J47,200 
4,500 
2,600 
7,000 

30,200 

13,600 
4,000 

10,000 
2,500 

21,150 

12,000 
5,000 
2,500 
147,000 
1,500 
1,500 
500 

41,200 
3,000 

24,800 
8,500 

26,000 
5,300 


-d  by  Google 
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Middlesex— Con. 

Aver,  . 

_ 

- 

(6,000 

- 

*^2SS 

Bodford,       . 

4^500 

4,600 

Btlmont,     . 

22,000 

22,000 

Billerica,     . 

(300 

f4,300 

4,600 

?3,000 

7,600 

Boxborough, 
Burl  ill  o;ton, . 

- 

500 
2,500 

4,000 

500 
6,500 

CitmbrUlgc 

287,500 

287,500 

Chelmsford, 

6,000 

5,000 

Carlisle,      . 

800 

800 

Concord, 

4,200 

1,500 

6,700 

Dracut, 

5.000 

5,000 

Dunstable,  . 

1,000 

1,000 

Everett, 

15,000 

2,000 

17,000 

Fnuningham, 

2,100 

20,000 

22,100 

22,100 

Groton,        . 

8,000 

8,000 

Holliston,    . 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

Hopkinton, . 

12,000 

4,000 

16,000 

Sr"':    : 

1,000 

7,000 

8,000 
3,800 

oOO 

8,500 
3,300 

Littleton,     . 

1,600 

1,600 

Lowell, 

113,100 

113,100 

Maiden, 

67.000 

67,000 

Marlboroagh, 

15,000 

1,500 

16,500 

MaTnai-il,     . 

7,000 

7,000 

Me^ford,     . 

62,000 

62,000 

Melrose,      . 

43,000 

42,000 

Natick, 

13,900 

900 

14,800 

Newton, 

_ 

_ 

180,700 

11,800 

192,500 

North  Beading,  . 

- 

- 

2,600 

„ 

2,600 

Peppereil,    . 
Beading,      . 
Sherbom,    . 

5,200 

20,500 

8,000 
34,700 

9,000 

8,000 
43,700 

1,000 

4,000 

6,000 

5,000 

Shirley, 

1.G00 

500 

2,100 

Somerrille, . 

67,000 

7,500 

74,600 

Stoneham,  . 

13,000 

6,000 

19,000 

1!1,000 

Sudbury,     . 

4,000 

4,000 

Tevrksbary, 

Townsend,  . 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

1,000 

7,000 

tesr* : 

: 

I 

4,100 
21,000 

- 

4,100 
21,000 

Waltham,    . 

38,000 

38,000 

Watertown, 

4,500 

12,000 

16,500 

1,200 

17,700 

Wayland,    . 

5,000 

5,000 

Wcstford,     . 

4,000 

4.000 

Wilmington, 

200 

10,750 

10,950 

1,000 

11,950 

db,  Google 
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Mid'lesex— Coa 

Winchester, 

1 

flCOOO 

f30,000 

¥40,000 

_: 

¥40,000 

Woijurn,      . 

2 

18,800 

56,200 

74,000 

?5,000 

79,000 

Totals,     . 

80 

(61,500 

fl96,750 

¥1,331,050 

¥59,400 

f  1, 390,460 

Nastdcket. 

Nantucket,  . 

1 

- 

- 

fe.ooo 

- 

¥6,000 

Norfolk. 

BraJnti'ce,    . 

2 

- 

- 

{35,500 

_ 

¥36.600 

Brookline, 

1 

80,000 

80,000 

Canton, 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Cehasset, 

1 

7,500 

¥700 

8,200 

Dedham, 

I 

?2,750 

}12,000 

14,750 

14,750 

Dover, 

1 

50 

1,000 

1,060 

1,030 

Fox  borough 

1 

15,250 

1,000 

16,250 

Franklin, 

2 

1,050 

27,000 

28,050 

4,100 

32,16& 

Holbrook, 

21,000 

21,000 

Hyde  Pai-k, 

15,400 

10,000 

25,400 

3,000 

28,400 

Medlield, 

6,000 

5.000 

Medway, 

S 

18,200 

3.600 

21,800 

Milton, 

17,000 

17,000 

Needham, 

3 

2,300 

26,000 

28,300 

28.300 

Norfolk. 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Norwood, 

2 

800 

3,300 

4,100 

500 

4,600 

Quiney, 

1 

- 

- 

28,004 

28.000 

Randolph, 

1 

20,000 

20,000 

Sharon, 

1 

600 

5,000 

6,500 

5,500 

StoughWn, 

1 

13,000 

13,000 

Walpole, 

1,000 

15,000 

16,000 

l.OOO 

17,000 

Weymoath, 

5 

86,100 

8,100 

94,200 

Wreatham, . 

1 

- 

- 

8,000 

2,000 

10,000 

Totals,     . 

36 

f24,850 

f99,300 

¥485,700 

¥24,000 

¥509,700 

Plymouth, 

Abington,    . 

3 

f2,100 

132,000 

f94,100 

_ 

¥34.100 

Bridge  water, 
Brockton,    . 

2 

1,050 

14,500 

15,550 

¥2,200 

17,750> 

8 

17,000 

44,000 

61,000 

61,000 

Carver, 

100 

1,750 

1,850 

1,850 

Duxbury.    . 

I 

160 

3,000 

3.150 

350 

3,500 

E.  Bridgewater, . 

3,100 

.3,100 

Halifax,       .        . 

1 

2,500 

2,500 

Haaover,     . 

20O 

6,000 

6,200 

6,200 

Hanson, 

1 

50 

6,000 

5,050 

- 

5,060 

db,  Google 
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ConmlH  iBD  Towns. 

1 

3 

■a 
It 

"3 

l! 

J! 

iii 

Pltmouth- 

Hingham. 

Kingston, 

Laklville, 

Marion, 

Marshfield, 

Mattapoiset 

Middleboro 

Plymouth, 

Plympton, 

Eocklaad, 

Scituate, 

Wareham, 

-Con. 
^gh,. 

1 

- 
1 
2 
1 

3       (1,700 
5 

1             100 
1          3,000 
1 
2 

(22,000 

2,500 
15,150 

(4.000 
3,300 
2.300 
6,000 
9,000 
8,000 

23,700 

17,400 
2,600 

18,150 
4,500 
8,700 

(600 

6,700 
2,250 

(4,000 
3,300 
2.300 
5,500 
9,000 
8,000 
29,400 
19,650 
2,600 
18,150 
4,600 
8,700 

Totals, 

SUFFOI 
Boston, 
Chelsea, 
Eerere, 

totals, 

WORCES 

Ashbumha 

Athol, , 

Aubum, 

Barre, . 

Elaekstone 

Boylston, 

Brookfield, 

Charlton, 

Clinton, 

Dana,  . 

Douglas, 

Dudley, 

Fitchburg, 

Gardner, 

Grafton, 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Holden, 

Hubbardst 

Lancaster 

Leicester, 

Leoroinste 

.    ' 

a      (25,450 

3    (739,000 

2 

1 

(135,900 
(1,070,000 

(229,150 

(1,809,000 

115,000 

6,000 

(11,000 
(15,000 

(240,150 

(1,809,000 

130,000 

6,000 

on,      . 

6    (739,000 

1       (1,000 

1          1,000 
1            600 
1          1,500 

1  3,000 

2  24,000 
1         .  800 

1          8,200 

(1,070,000 

(5,000 

2,000 
6,600 
11,500 

16,000 

64,000 
8,200 

30,000 

(1,930,000 

(11,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
6,000 
13.000 
3,500 
18,000 
2,400 
8,000 
2,000 
88.000 
9.000 
6,100 
23,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
5,000 
15,000 
38,200 

(16,000 

(3,100 
1,000 

1,000 
8,000 

(1,946,000 

(14,100 
7,000 
5,000 
7,000 
3,000 
6,000 

13,000 
3,500 

18.000 
2,400 
8,000 
2,000 

96,000 
9,000 
6,100 

28,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
6.000 

15,000 

88,200 

db,  Google 
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CO„,......X..... 

j 

i 

■s 

1 

1 

1! 

111 
111 

WOK'STER- 

Lunenburg, 

Milford. 

Millbury, 

New  Bi-ainti 

Northborou 

Norllibridgi 

North  Broob 

Oakham, 

Oxford, 

Paxton, 

Petersham, 

Phillipston, 

Jirinceton, 

Boyalston, 

Kutland, 

Shrewsbury 

Southborou 

Southbridge 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Sturbridge, 

Sutton, 

Templeton, 

Upton, 

Uxbridge, 

WaiTen, 

Webster, 

Westboroug 

West  Boyls 

West  Broo 

Westminste 

Winchendo 

Worcester, 

-Con 
field; 

field! 

f5,000 

9,000 

100 

60 

2,000 
100 

500 

^27,500 

16,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 
3,000 

10,000 

?5,000 
32,500 
14,200 
6,500 
10,600 
21,000 
25,000 
G,000 
6,000 
4,100 
2.000 
6,050 
6,000 
8,000 
3,100 
5,000 
16,200 
10.000 
12,000 
1,500 
5,000 
3,000 
4,500 
10,000 
10,500 
5,000 
7,000 
20,000 
7,200 
3,600 
3,600 
6,850 
322,900 

J2.000 
2,400 

2,000 

1,300 

1,700 

800 

3,000 

1,000 

100 
100 

300 

?5,000 
34,500 
16,600 
6,500 
10,500 
21,000 
27.000 
6,000 
5,000- 
4.100 
2,000 
5,050 
6,000 
8,000 
3,100 
6,300 
17,000 
10,800 
15,000 
1,600 
5,000 
4,000 
4,600 
10,000 
10,600 
6,100 
7,000 
20,000 
7,200 
3,600 
3,800 
5,850 
322,900 

Totals, 

70 

*56,760 

(212,700 

{884,300 

?27,800 

f912,I00 

EPISCOPAI^  SOCIETIES. 


-d  by  Google 
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. 
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ComiTus  *«r.  Tow™. 

1 
■s 

1 
■3 

II 

?l 

111 

1 

1 

II 

II 

s  ^ 

|H 

^ 

S 

liERKSHlRE. 

Adams,       . 

1 

120,000 

$20,000 

Great  Harrington, 
Lanesborougn,    . 

2 

16,500 

16,500 

1 

8,000 

$1,000 

4,000 

Lee,             :       . 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

Lenox, 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Pittsfield,     . 

1 

17,000 

17,000 

Sheffield,     .        . 

I 

1,000 

1,000 

Stockbridge, 

1 

¥1,000 

f4,O0O 

5,000 

1,000 

6.000 

Williamstown,    . 

1 

- 

- 

2,500 

- 

2,500 

Totals,     . 

10 

f  1,000 

?4,000 

{76.000 

$2,000 

$78,000 

Ekistol. 

Attleboroiigh,     . 

1 

- 

- 

?8,000 

?300 

$8,300 

New  Bedlbrd.     . 

1 

8,eoo 

8,600 

Swanzey,     , 

3,000 

3,000 

Taunton,     . 

2 

?5,000 

?80.000 

85,000 

5,000 

90,000 

Totals,     . 

5 

55.000 

}80,000 

$104,600 

(5.300 

$109,900 

Essex. 

Amesbury,  . 

1 

J6.O0O 

$6,000 

Andover, 

1 

$iOO 

fS,000 

8,500 

8,500 

geveriy. 

Danvers, 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

4,800 

4,800 

Gloucester, 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Groveland, 

1 

300 

7.000 

7,300 

7,300 

Haverhill, 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

Ipswich, 

1 

200 

5,000 

5,200 

6,200 

Lawrence, 

2 

4,500 

23,000 

27,500 

$4,500 

32,000 

Lynn. 

7,000 

8,000 

16,000 

15,000 

alarbiehead,  "     . 

1 

5.500 

5,500 

Newburyport,     . 

1 

1.500 

13,000 

14,500 

14,000 

28,.50O 

Salem, 

2 

- 

- 

43,000 

- 

43,000 

Totals,     . 

16 

« 14,000 

f64,000 

$156,300 

$18,500 

$174,800 

Fkanklik. 

Asbfield,      . 

1 

$1,800 

$1,800 

Greenfield, . 

1 

f2.500 

?8,50O 

11,000 

$1,500 

12,500 

Totals.     . 

~ 

$2,500 

f8,500 

tI2,800 

$1,500 

$14,300 

db,  Google 
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i 

1 

i 

ii 

1      ' 

II 

iSi 

1 

1 

ji 

ll 

Is 

g|| 

^ 

^ 

Hampden. 

Chicopee,    . 

1 

- 

- 

}500 

- 

(6oa 

HoWoke,     .        , 

1 

?4,100 

no.ooo 

14,100 

14,100 

Springtield. 

W.  Springfield,  . 

1 

26,000 

25,000 

1 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 

- 

4,000 

Totals,     . 

4 

(5,100 

fl3,000 

f43,600 

- 

(43,600 

HAMP3HIHE. 

Amberst,     . 

1 

fSOO 

f20,000 

f20,800 

_ 

(20,800 

1 

" 

- 

7,000 

(600 

7,600 

Totals,     . 

2 

f800 

f20,000 

?27,800 

(500 

(28,300 

Middlesex. 

Cambridge, 

i 

(114,500 

(114,600 

Chelmsford, 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

Framingham,      . 

fSOO 

?6,000 

6,300 

630O 

Lincoln, 

1 

2,160 

2,160 

Lowell, 

2 

75,950 

75,950 

Maiden,       . 

1 

13,000 

13,000 

Medford,     . 

1 

36,000 

35,000 

Melrose,      . 

4,600 

4,500 

Newton,      . 

99,000 

(13,300 

112,300 

Pepperell,    .        . 

I 

4,000 

4J>00 

Somerville, 

2 

25,600 

2,000 

27,500 

Waiaam,    . 

7,000 

7,000 

Woburn,      . 

1 

1,200 

6,000 

7,200 

500 

7,700 

Totals,     . 

19 

$1,500 

♦  12,000 

(396,100 

(15,800 

(410,900 

Norfolk. 

Brookline,  . 

2 

(70.000 

(70,000 

Dedham,     . 

1 

?  1,850 

f25,000 

26,850 

26,850. 

Hyde  Park, . 

1 

16,760 

3,000 

19,750 

(1,500 

21,250 

Quincy, 

1 

14J)00 

14,000 

Weymouth,         . 

1 

3,000 

3.0GO 

1 

- 

-    ■ 

5,000 

- 

5,000 

Totals,     . 

~T 

*18,600 

f28,000 

(138,600 

(1,600 

(140,100 

Plymouth. 

Bridgewater,       . 

1 

f400 

f7,000 

(7,400 

(1,000 

(8,400 

Hanover,     . 

1 

200 

3,000 

3,200 

3,200 

Plymouth,   .        . 

1 

- 

- 

2,000 

350 

2,360 

Totals,     . 

3 

J600 

flO,000 

(12,600 

(1,350 

(13,950 

db,  Google 
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1 

|| 

^ll 

CODKTIM    ABB    TOW«». 

1 

% 

^ 

It 

Jl 

%  3 

1^ 

III 

Suffolk. 

}695,300 

$328,300 

(1,023,600 

f  1,023,600 

Chelsea,      . 

- 

- 

♦1,000 

Totals,     . 

(695,300 

?328,300 

(1,037,600 

♦1,000 

?i, 038,600 

?300 

?1,800 

Fitchburg,  . 

20,000 

26,000 

46,000 

$2,500 

48.500 

Milford, 

1,000 

5,500 

10.000 

10.000 

8,000 

Webster,     . 

6,000 

6,000 

Worcester,  . 

- 

- 

20,300 

- 

Totals,     . 

9 

?31,300 

f33,300 

1104.400 

?4,&00 

♦108,900 

METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 


3 

♦  100 

♦1,800 

f  1,900 

1 

6,200 

3 

3,500 

3 

3 

1 

'/ 

36,500 

♦6,000 

Jl 

10,050 

it 

Wellfleet,    . 

1 

8,000 

Yarmouth,  . 

3 

- 

- 

6,800 

- 

ToUls,     .        . 

27 

♦150 

♦3,000 

♦84,400 

♦6,000 

♦90,400 

9: 

Dalton, 

1 

8,000 

♦500 

1 

1,200 

Gt.  Barrington,  . 

3 

Lanesborough,    . 

1 

Lee,     .        f       . 

3 

~ 

" 

db,  Google 
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1 

i 

■s 

1 

i 

It 

,3 

■3  a 

P! 

Berksh. — Con. 
Lenox, 
N.  Marlborough, 

Pittsfield,    .       . 

Savoy, 

She^cld,     . 

Tyringham, 

W.  Stockbridge, . 

Williamstown,    . 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

" 

: 

{2,000 
3,000 

60,000 
500 
6,500 
5,000 
1,500 

15,000 

- 

{2,000 
3,000 

50,000 
600 
6,500 
6,000 
1,500 

16,000 

Totals,     . 

Bristol. 

Acushnet,    . 
Attleborough,     . 
Berkley,      . 
Dai-tmouth, 
Dighton,     .        . 
Easton, 
Fairhaven,  . 
Fall  River,  . 
Mansfield,   . 
New  Bedford,     , 
Norton, 

Rehoboth.   .        . 
Seekonk,      . 
Somerset,    . 
Taunton,     . 
Westport,    . 

21 

2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
I 
5 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1400 

34,500 

60 

4,100 

f6,000 
50,000 
1,000 

36,000 

?16U00 

{6,000 
9,400 
1,800 
600 
6,400 
2,600 
6,000 

84,600 
2,000 

61,500 
1,050 
1,200 
5,000 

17,000 

40.100 
2,500 

{500 

{500 
100 

1,500 

{161,800 

{6,000 
9.0OO 
1,900 
600 
6,400 
2,500 
5,000 

84,500 
2,000 

51,500 
1,060 
1,200 
6,000 

17.000 

41,600 
2,600 

Totals,     . 

Dukes. 

Chilmark,    . 
Edgartown, 
Tlsbury,      . 

29 

1 
1 
2 

{39,060 
f  1,000 

J93,000 
fl6,000 

{236,550 

{1,600 
17,000 
14,600 

{2,100 

{238,660 

{1,500 
17,000 
14,600 

Totals,     . 

Essex. 

Andover,      . 
Beserly,      . 
Danvers,      . 
Essex,. 
Gloucester, . 
Grovel  and, . 

4 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 

?1,000 
}100 

150 

»I6,000 
{2,750 

4,000 

(33,000 

{2,850 
4,000 
7,400 
2,600 

17,500 
4,160 

- 

?33,000 

{2,850 
4,000 
7.400 
2,600 

17,600 
4,150 

db,  Google 
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i 

i 

c.  2 

1 

!S2 

a 

^1 

£  s 
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CotTBTlSSABDTOWSB. 

i 

■b 

>■  bl 

|| 

1 

1 

lt 

1« 
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Essex— Con. 

Haverhill,   . 

2 

$65,000 

$55,000 

Ipswich,      . 

1 

?200 

f7,000 

7,200 

$1,500 

8,700 

I^wrence,  . 

6 

7,100 

41,500 

48,600 

6,500 

56,100 

Lj^u,  .        .        . 
Mai-blchead, 

7 

27,500 

73,000 

100,600 

100,500 

1 

G,400 

6.400 

Methuen,     . 

I 

6,200 

800 

6.000 

Nahant, 

1 

4,400 

4,400 

Mewbnry,    . 

1 

2,000 

2.O0O 

Newburyport,     . 

2 

2,000 

13,500 

16,500 

15,500 

North  And  over, . 

1 

3,000 

100 

3,100 

Peabody,     . 

1 

13,000 

13,000 

Rockport,    . 

1 

7,500 

7,600 

Salem,         .        . 

2 

26,000 

26,000 

Salisbury,    . 

11,000 

11,000 

Sangus, 

2 

10.000 

10.000 

Kwampscott, 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

Topsfield,    . 

1 

- 

- 

6,200 

- 

6,200 

Totals.     . 

41 

»37,0J>0 

1141,760 

$309,900 

$8,900 

$378,800 

Fkanklin. 

Bernardston, 

$1,500 

$1,500 

Bucklancl,    . 

2 

4,500 

4,500 

Charlemont, 

1 

600 

600 

Col  rain. 

2 

1,300 

1,300 

Conway. 

1 

- 

5,500 

- 

6.600 

Deerfield, 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Gill,     . 

1 

«300 

fl,500 

1,800 

$300 

2,100 

Greenfield, 

1 

1,000 

600 

1,600 

200 

1,700 

Heath, 

1 

- 

1,800 

1,800 

Ley  den. 

1 

1,600 

1,600 

Montague, 

1,000 

1,000 

New  Salem 

1 

700 

700 

Uowe, . 

1 

500 

500 

Shutesbury, 

I 

- 

- 

800 

- 

800 

Totiils,     . 

16 

?1,300 

12,000 

$25,000 

$600 

$26,500 

Hampden. 

Agawam,     . 

1 

82,000 

$2,000 

Blandford, 

1 

1.800 

1,800 

Chester, 

1 

}200 

$1,800 

2,000 

2,000 

Chicopee, 
Holyole, 

2 

12.100 

12.100 

1 

3,100 

10,000 

13,100 

13.100 

LoBgraeadow,     . 

I 

- 

~ 

2.600 

" 

2,600 

db,  Google 
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i 

1 

•s 

1 

^1. 

1 

II 

£i 

1  ■"  1 

■S  2 

J  g  a 

1 

1 

jl 

|i 

i 

III 
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Hampden— Con. 

Ludlow,      . 

1 

(2,500 

$2,500 

Monson,      . 

1 

?300 

t6,000 

6,300 

6,300 

Montgomery, 

1 

700 

700 

Palmer, 

1 

3,800 

3,800 

Russell, 

1 

3,500 

3,500 

Southwiok, . 

1 

100 

1,900 

2,000 

2,000 

Springfield, 

5 

212,000 

212,000 

Wales, 

1 

1,500 

1,500 

Westfielil,    . 

10,650 

8,000 

18,650 

18,650 

Wilbraham, 

3 

- 

- 

29,000 

- 

29,000 

Totals,     . 

24 

fU,350 

$27,700 

(313,660 

- 

$313,550 

Hampshire. 

Amherst,     . 

1 

♦100 

fSOO 

$600 

$600 

Belehertown, 

1 

4,000 

$500 

4,500 

Easthampton,      . 

1 

- 

- 

7,400 

- 

7,400 

Enfield,       .        . 

1 

5,000 

6,000 

Norlhampton,      . 

2 

13,000 

600 

13,500 

Pelham,       . 

1 

1,500 

1,500 

South  Hadley,     . 

1 

200 

3,000 

3,200 

3,200 

Southampton,     . 

1 

2.000 

2,000 

Ware, . 

1 

500 

6,000 

6/)00 

6,500 

Williamshurg,     . 

1 

6,200 

6,200 

Worthington,      . 

1 

- 

- 

2,500 

100 

2,600 

Totals,     . 

12 

(800 

$9,500 

$51,900 

$1,100 

$53,000 

Middlesex. 

Ashland,      . 

1 

$5,000 

$6,000 

Cambridge, 

4 

- 

- 

46,000 

- 

46,000 

Dracut, 

1 

800 

800 

Everett, 

1 

- 

- 

7,500 

$1,000 

8,500 

Framinghom, 

2 

?  1,900 

$5,600 

7,400 

7,400 

Holliston,    . 

1 

2,000 

500 

2,500 

Hopkinton,. 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Hudson,      . 

1 

7,000 

7,000 

LoweD, 

4 

59,100 

59,100 

Maiden,       . 

3 

95,000 

95,000 

Marlborough,      . 

1 

- 

- 

4,000 

500 

4,500 

Maynard,    . 
Medford,     .        . 

1 

2,400 

2,400 

2 

52,600 

62,500 

Melrose.       .         . 

1 

20,000 

20,000 

Natick, 

1 

14,000 

14,000 

Newton, 

5 

- 

- 

60,700 

3,200 

.     63,900 

db,  Google 
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111 
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Mi  d'les  ex — Con . 

Beading.     . 

1 

J3,400 

♦3,500 

e.^,900 

f700 

(6,600 

Somemlle, . 

4 

33,900 

500 

34,400 

Stoneham,  . 

1 

2,500 

12,000 

14,600 

14,600 

Stow,  . 

1 

3,100 

3,100 

Sudbui-y,     . 

1 

2,000 

2.000 

1 

6,000 

60 

6^60 

Wakefield,  . 

1 

22,.W0 

22,500 

Waltham,    . 

1 

18,000 

18.000 

Watertown, 

1 

3,900 

6,500 

10,400 

500 

10,900 

Wavland,    . 

2 

9,000 

9,000 

Westford,    . 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Weston, 

1 

3,500 

3,500 

Woburn,     . 

1 

6,000 

20,000 

25,000 

1,400 

26,400 

Totals,     . 

47 

f  15,700 

e47,500 

1548,200 

(8,350 

(566,660 

Nantucket. 

Kamtucket,  . 

1 

- 

- 

t4,500 

- 

(4,.W0 

Norfolk. 

Braintree,    . 

1 

?3,.W0 

(3,500 

Brookline,  . 

1 

15,000 

16,000 

Cohasset,     . 

1 

2,600 

(100 

2,600 

Dedhaiu,     . 

1 

f350 

12,000 

2,360 

2,350 

Franklin,     . 

1 

800 

12,000 

12,800 

1,500 

14,300 

Hyde  Park, 

liedway,     . 

1 
1 

6,000 

12,000 

18,000 
3,600 

500 

18,500 
3,600 

Quincy,       . 

10,60a 

10,500 

Kandolph,  . 

1 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

Stonghton,  . 

2 

13,000 

13,000 

Walpole,     . 

1 

600 

6,000 

6,500 

500 

6,000 

Weymooth, 

1 

- 

16,500 

3,000 

(19,.500 

Totals,     . 

14 

f7,650 

?31,000 

(104,260 

(5,600 

(109,860 

PltmOdth. 

Brockton,    . 

3 

?3,100 

f  17,000 

120,100 

(20,100 

Carver, 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

Duxbury.    . 

2 

350 

6,000 

6,350 

(600 

6,950 

E.  Bridgewater, 

1 

4,300 

4,300 

Hingham,    . 
Hnll, 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

1 

500 

500 

Marion,       . 

1 

_ 

- 

2,000 

200 

2,200 

Marshfield, . 

1 

3,000 

3,000 

Middkborough, 

3 

700 

9,000 

9,700 

1,600 

11,300 

db,  Google 
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1 
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Plymouth— Con. 

Pembroke,  . 

1 

?100 

$2,500 

$2,600 

- 

$2,600 

Plymouth,  . 

5 

7,500 

$1,200 

8,700 

Rockland,    . 

1 

300 

4,000 

4,300 

4,300 

Scituate,      . 

1 

6,000 

e,ooo 

Sooth  Scituate,    . 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Wareham,   . 

1 

3/>00 

3,600 

W.  Bridge-water, 

1 

- 

- 

3,200 

- 

3,200 

Totals,     .        . 

24 

?4,560 

$38,600 

$80,050 

$3,600 

$83,650 

SUFFOl^. 

Boston, 

19 

$367,200 

$433^00 

$800,200 

$800500 

Chelsea,       . 

60,500 

$6,000 

66,500 

Winthrop,   . 

I 

_ 

- 

14,000 

14,000 

Totals,      , 

22 

$367,200 

(433,000 

$874,700 

$6,000 

$880,700 

WOECESTEK. 

Ashbumham, 

$20,000 

$3,000 

$23,000 

ALliol, 

$1,160 

$6,550 

7,700 

1,000 

8,700 

Ban-e, 

2,500 

500 

3/100 

Blaekstone, 

600 

8,600 

4,200 

4,200 

Brookflekl,  . 

1,000 

8.000 

9,000 

9,000 

Charlton,     . 

2,500 

2,500 

Clinton, 

1,600 

8,000 

9,500 

9,500 

Douglas,     . 
Dudley, 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Fitchburg,  . 

6,500 

11,200 

17,700 

1,800 

19,500 

Gardner,      .        . 

60O 

2.400 

3,000 

BflW 

Grafton, 

2,000 

2,000 

Hubbard  stou. 

3,000 

3,000 

Leicester,    . 

4,000 

4,000 

Leominster, 

2,450 

20,000 

22,450 

22,450 

Lunenburg, 

3,000 

8,000 

Mendon,      .        . 

1,500 

1,500 

Miltbrd,       . 

1,500 

10,000 

11,500 

700 

12,200 

Millbury,     .        . 

4,000 

500 

4,500 

Northbridge, 

2,000 

2,000 

N.  Brookfield,     . 

500 

3,000 

3,500 

3,600 

Oxford,        . 

7,000 

7,000 

PhilIii)ston, 

50 

500 

550 

650 

Princeton,   . 

3,100 

5,100 

Royalston,  . 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

Shrewsbury,       . 

5,000 

800 

5,800 

Sonthbridge, 

- 

- 

12,000 

500 

12,500 

db,  Google 
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'  1 

3 

S 

i 

II 

15 
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WOH'STEB— Con. 

Spencer,      . 
Templeton, 
Wan-en,      . 
Webster,     . 
Westborough,     , 
West  Boylston,  . 
West  Brookfield, 

Worcester,  . 

; 

': 

»8,000 
4,000 
4,000 

15,300 
8,500 
5,000 
2,000 
2,850 
163^00 

fl.600 
100 

$9,500 
4,000 
4,100 
16,300 
8,600 
6,000 
2,000 
2,860 
163,300 

Totals,     . 

4G 

ei6,3oO 

f74,750 

f378,650 

f  10,400 

(389,050 

UNITARIAN  SOCIETIES. 

Bahnstable. 

Barnstable,. 

Sandwich,  '.        '. 

1 
1 
1 

: 

: 

¥4,500 
2,000 
4,700 

?600 

$5,100 
2,000 
4,700 

Totals,     . 

Bbistol. 
Dlghton,     . 

Easton, 
Fairhaven,  . 
Fall  Eiver,  . 
Mansfield,   . 
New  Bedford,     . 
Noi-ton, 
Taunton,     . 

3 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

?200 

?  12,300 

100 
10,000 

f  1,000 

12,000 

4,000 
65,000 

fll,200 

?  1,200 
4,000 
6,000 

24,300 
3,000 

40,000 
4,100 

65,000 

(600 

: 

?4,000 

?11,800 

fl,200 
4,000 
6,000 

24,300 
3,000 

40,000 
4,100 

69,000 

Totals,     . 

Dukes. 

Tisbury,      . 

Essex. 
Beverly,      . 
Danvers,      . 
Gloucester, . 
Haverhill,   . 
Lawrence,  . 

9 
1 

$22,600 
f2.000 

f72,O0O 
?  14,000 

»147,6O0 
#3,000 

fs'ooo 

8,500 
16,000 
11,000 
16,000 

?4,000 
$2,500 

J 15 1,600 

f3,000 

»5,000 
8,600 
16,000 
11,000 
18,500 

db,  Google 
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i 
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ll 
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Essex— Con. 

' 

Lynn, 

1 

»6,000 

f8,000 

fl4,000 

_ 

$14,000 

LynnfieM,    . 
Newbui7port,      . 

1 

600 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

I 

7,000 

14,000 

21,000 

$5,000 

26,000 

North  Andover,  . 

5.000 

700 

5,700 

Pcabody,     . 

18,000 

18,000 

Salem, 

4 

- 

- 

134,000 

- 

134,000 

Totals,      . 

14 

fli),600 

f37.50O 

$2oO,oOO 

¥8,200 

¥258,700 

Franklin. 

Beniai-dston, 

1 

f5,000 

$6,000 

Greenfield,  . 

1 

$3,000 

ffi,O0O 

9,000 

$1,500 

10,500 

New  Salem, 

400 

400 

Northfleld,  . 

1 

_ 

_ 

6,000 

_ 

6,000 

Rowo. 

600 

600 

Warwick,     .         : 

1 

1,600 

1,600 

Whately,     . 

1 

- 

- 

1,260 

200 

1,450 

Totals,     . 

7 

f3,000 

?6,O0O 

f23,850 

fl,700 

$26,660 

Hampden. 

Chicopee,    , 

1 

?5,fi00 

$5,600 

Springfield, 

1 

- 

- 

150,000 

- 

150,000 

Totals,     , 

2 

- 

- 

¥155,600 

- 

¥156,600 

Hampshire. 

Nonhaniptoii,     . 

] 

-   . 

- 

?1 6,000 

?1,000 

¥17,000 

Ware, 

1 

?],000 

$13,000 

14,000 

7,000 

21,000 

Totals,     . 

2 

?  1,000 

¥13,000 

$30,000 

$8,000 

$38,000 

Middlesex. 

Arlington,    , 

fl5,200 

?20,000 

¥35,300 

$3,500 

$38,700 

Ashby, 

3,600 

3,500 

Ayer,           . 

9,200 

9,200 

Bedford,      . 

5,500 

5,500 

Billeriea,     . 

600 

8,000 

8,500 

3,000 

11,500 

Cambridge, 

- 

- 

87,000 

87,000 

Carlisle,      . 

2,000 

600 

2,600 

Concord,     . 

7,000 

3,000 

10,000 

Framingham, 

500 

6,000 

0,500 

6,500 

Groton, 

7,000 

7,000 

Lexington,  . 

1,500 

16,000 

17,600 

2,200 

19,700 

Lincoln, 

" 

" 

2.660 

2,650 

db,  Google 
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IS 


Littleton, 

Lowell, 

Marlborough, 

Medford, 

MelroSH, 

Niitiek,' 

Newton, 

Pepperell, 

Sherborn, 

Shii-ley, 

Somerville, . 

StoRobam,  . 

Stow, 

Sudbury, 

Townsend,  . 

Tyngsboroogh, 

Watcrtown 
Way  land, 
Westford, 


NOEFOLK. 

Brooklino, 

Canton, 

Cobasset, 

Dedbani, 

Dover, 

Medfield, 

Milton, 

Needbam, 

Qiiincy, 

Sbaron, 

Walpole, 

Totiils, 


f40O 
3,500 


f5,000 
20,000 


?3,000 
lo,500 
15.000 
S!5,000 
4,500 
7,500 
45,500 
5,000 
5,400 
2,500 
35,000 
23,500 
3,400 
4.000 
S,000 
4,500 
25,000 
30,400 

6,':oo 

4,000 

s,noo 

20,000 
42,000 

■  $528,250 


120.000 
6,000 
5,000 
21.000 
2,100 
6,000 
18,000 


6,100 
38,000 

5,000 
13,000 


1,000 


f39,000      ¥138,200      ?2,00l)      $140,200 


-d  by  Google 
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1 

'i 
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:ii 

1  1 

1  i 

i  i2 

1 

■b 

t 

f  S 

■s  1 

^  a  M 

1 

it 

il 

13 

jll 

;> 

s 

Plymouth. 

Bridgewater, 

1 

$2,000 

}12,000 

$14,000 

$2,000 

$16,000 

Duxbury,    . 

1 

100 

3,500 

8,600 

600 

4,200 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 

1 

5,000 

6,000 

HinghaSi,    , 

8 

40,000 

40.000 

Kingston,    . 

1 

6,200 

500 

6,700 

Marshflcld, . 

1 

8,000 

3,000 

Pemhroke,  . 

1 

100 

5,000 

5,100 

1,000 

6,100 

Hymouth.   .        . 

1 

12,000 

1,800 

13,800 

Seituate,      . 

1 

9,000 

9,000 

South  Scitnate,    , 

1 

6,000 

600 

5,600 

W.  Bridgwater, 

I 

- 

- 

6,700 

- 

5,700 

Totals,     . 

13 

$2,200 

$20,500 

$108,600 

$6,500 

$115,100 

SUPTOLK. 

Boston, 

27 

P, 199,700 

f  1,005.700 

f2,205,400 

$2,205,400 

Chelsea,      . 

1 

12,000 

$1,000 

13,000 

Revere,       .        . 

1 

- 

- 

6,000 

- 

6,000 

Totals     ■ 

29 

¥1,199,700 

¥1,006,700 

$2,223,400 

$1,000 

12,224,400 

WOKCESTEB. 

Athol, 

$1,200 

?3,000 

$4,200 

$200 

$4,400 

Barre, 

6,000 

1,500 

6..50O 

Berlin, 

4,000 

4,000 

Bolton, 

6,000 

6,000 

Erookfield, . 

1,000 

12,000 

13,000 

18,000 

Clinton, 

2,000 

11,000 

13,000 

13,000 

Fitchhurg,  . 

24,000 

20,800 

44.800 

4,000 

43,8TO 

Grafton, 

5,400 

5,400 

Harvard,     . 

3,000 

3,000 

Hubbardston, 

5,000 

5,000 

Lancaster,  . 

10,000 

10,000 

Ijcicester,    . 

4.000 

600 

4,600 

Leominster, 

7,600 

15,000 

22,600 

22,600 

Mendon, 

3,500 

3,600 

Milford,       . 

600 

6,000 

6,600 

600 

7.200 

Northborough,    . 

14,000 

14,000 

Petersham, . 

5,000 

400 

5,400 

Steriing,      . 

5,000 

5,000 

Sturbridge, . 

5,000 

5,000 

Templeton,. 

- 

^   - 

15,000 

- 

15,000 

Tpton, 

" 

" 

12,000 

" 

12,000 

db,  Google 
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Uxbridge,   . 
Westborougb,     . 
Winchendon, 
Worcester,  . 

1 

1 
1 
2 

$500 

$10,000 

$10,500 
9,000 
18,350 
93,600 

$100 

$10,600 
9,000 
18,350 
93,600 

Totals,     . 

26 

$36,900 

$77,800 

$337,&50 

$7,400 

$344,950 

UNIVERSALIST  SOCIETIES. 


1 

$5,200 

1 

$50 

$1,200 

Proviiicetown,     . 

Wellflect,     . 

1 

Yarmouth,  . 

1 

- 

- 

2,000 

- 

Totals,     . 

5 

$30 

$1,200 

$16,250 

$2,000 

$18,250 

9. 

$25,000 

Cheshire,     . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Totals,     . 

3 

- 

- 

$26,200 

- 

$26,200 

1 

$5,000 

$1,200 

$6,200 

1 

5,400 

1 

1,500 

Taunton,      . 

1 

$2,000 

$6,000 

Totals,     .        , 

4 

$2,000 

$6,000 

$1D.900 

$2,200 

$22,100 

1 

- 

- 

$3,000 

- 

f^?^^ 

Beverly,      . 

1 

1 

8,600 

1 

35.500 

•     16,550 

I 

$3,500 

$23,000 

26,500 

$3,500 

Lynn,  . 
MarbleheaiJ, 

J 

" 

10,700 

' 

db,  Google 
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Essex— Con. 

Methuen,     . 

I 

_ 

_ 

$3,100 

$500 

$3,600 

Newbui-yport,     . 

1 

f2,000 

?!),O00 

11,000 

11,000 

Peabody,     . 

I 

13,000 

13,000 

RockQort,    .        . 

2 

- 

- 

16,500 

- 

15,500 

Sa!em, 

25,000 

25,000 

Salisbury,    . 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

Saugus, 

1 

- 

- 

3,000 

- 

3.000 

Totals,     . 

IT 

$30,600 

$142,000 

$319,350 

$4,000 

$328,360 

Franklin. 

Ashfield,      . 

1 

~ 

_ 

$300 

_ 

$300 

Bernard  ston, 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Leyden,       . 

I 

60Q 

600 

Orange, 

fl,100 

$9,800 

10,900 

$1,400 

12,300 

Shclburne,  . 

] 

6,000 

- 

6,000 

Totals,     . 

6 

?  1,100 

$9,800 

$18,700 

$1,400 

$20,100 

Hampden. 

Cliicopee,    . 

1 

$3,000 

$3,000 

GranYille,    .        . 

600 

600 

SpriiifffieW, 

1 

_ 

_ 

54.000 

_ 

64,000 

Westfield,    .        . 

I 

1800- 

$1,600 

2,300 

- 

2,300 

Totals,     . 

4 

$800 

$1,600 

$69,9UO 

- 

$59,900 

Hampshire, 

Cummington,      . 

1 

- 

- 

$2,500 

- 

$2,500 

MIDDLE3BX, 

Acton, 

1 

_ 

- 

$4,500 

_ 

$4,600 

Arlington,   , 

1 

$2,700 

$12,000 

14,700 

$3,000 

17,700 

Cambridge, 

3 

62,000 

62,000 

Everett, 

1 

6,200 

700 

6,900 

Lexington,  . 
LoweS,        . 

1 

400 

7,100 

7,500 

2,000 

9,500 

36,500 

36,600 

Maiden,       . 

1 

40,000 

40,000 

Marlborough, 

1 

8,000 

500 

8,500 

Medford,     . 

13,000 

13,<»0 

Melrose,      . 

1 

" 

" 

8,000 

- 

8,000 

db,  Google 
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MiD'SEX— Con. 
Uewtoa,      . 

¥19,500 

{500 

$20,000 

Horth  Reading,  . 
Shirley,       . 
Somerville, 

I 

; 

1,500 
8,000 
42,000 

2,000 
5,000 

1,500 
10,000 

Townsend,  , 

- 

- 

2,000 

- 

2,000 

Tyngsborough,  . 
Wakefield,  . 

- 

- 

2,700 
18,000 

- 

2,700 
18,000 

Totals,     . 

w 

f§,100 

?19,100 

1284,100 

$13,700 

$297,800 

N0HFOI.K. 

Canton, 

1 

14,000 

'«'2^ 

Fosboroush, 

5,400 

$8M 

6,200 

iWiklin,"  .        , 

JfiOO 

$25,000 

25300 

^i?S, 

80,300 

Norwood,    . 

1 

1,000 

14,000 

15,000 

1,000 

16,000 

Quincy, 

Stoughton,  . 
Weymouth, 
Wrentham, . 

8,000 

8,000 

1 

3 

; 

: 

13,000 
19,600 
2,000 

2,800 

13,000 
22,400 
2,000 

Totals,     . 

10 

"ji^axT 

?39,000 

f92,8O0 

$9,100 

$101,900 

PLTMOXJTn. 

Abington,    . 
Brockton,    . 

1 

?300 

fG,000 

$6,S00 

$6,300 

1 

6,000 

15,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Halilax,       . 

1 

500 

500 

gS™' :   ; 

I 
1 

: 

- 

4,0i)0 
2,500 

$200 

4,000 
2,700 

Mattapoisett,       . 
Plymouth,   . 
South  Sciluate,    , 

1 

: 
1 

: 

: 

5,000 
6,000 
3,500 

1,000 
400 

6,000 
7,000 
3,900 

Totals,     .        . 

8 

»5,S00 

f21,000 

¥47,800 

51,600 

$49,400 

.    SUTFOLK. 

Boston, 

6 

1136,100 

?183,000 

$319,100 

- 

$319,100 

Chelsea,       .         . 

1 

- 

54,000 

$4,000 

68,000 

Totals,     . 

7 

¥136,100 

(183,000 

$373,100 

$4,000 

$377,100 

Worcester. 

Charlton,     . 

$3,500 

$3,500 

Dana,  . 

1 

1,600 

1,600 

Fitchburg,  . 

I 

$5,000 

¥6,500 

11,500 

$1,000 

12,600 

Gardner,     . 

1 

600 

7,000 

7,500 

" 

7,500 

db,  Google 
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Wo'STER—Con. 

Hardwick,  . 
Milford,       . 
Oxford,       .        . 

Wan-eo, 
Webster,     . 

Worcester,  . 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

11,200 

¥15,000 

12,200 
lli,200 

3,500 
12,000 

4,000 
.        8,700 

2,300 
61,700 

f  1,000 

1,000 
500 

350 

?2,200 

17,200 
3,500 

13,000 
4,500 
8,700 
2,650 

61,700 

Totals,     . 

12 

fG,700 

¥28.500 

fl34,700 

$3,850 

?138,550 
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Barnstable. 
Bam  stable,. 
Dennis, 
Eastham,     . 

Harwich,,    . 
Sandwich,  . 
Truro, 
Yarmouth,  . 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

$300 

$10,500 

$10,800 
600 
100 
2.100 
2,,5O0 
2,250 
1,200 
12,200 

$600 

$11,400 
600 
100 
2,100 
2,500 
2,360 
1,200 
12,200 

Totals,     . 

BERKSUIIiE. 

Adams, 

Alford, 

Pittsfield,    . 

Leo.     , 

lit.  Washington, 

Savoy,         .        . 

1 
1 

$300 

$10,500 

$31,750 

$9,000 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,000 
100 

$600 

$32,350 

$9,000 
2,000 
2,600 
3,000 
8,000 
100 

Totals,     . 

Bristol. 
Aeushnet,    . 
Attleborough,      . 
Dartjnouth,. 
Dighton,      .        . 
Fafrhaven,  .        . 
Fall  River,  . 
Freetown,    . 

6 

2 
9 
2 
2 
6 

$200 
34^50 

$1,300 
43,300 

$19,600 

$1,000 
7,000 
7,400 
1,500 
2,800 

76,660 
7,150 

$500 

$19,600 

$1,000 
7,500 
7,400 
1,600 
2,800 

76,650 
7,150 

db,  Google 
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Bristol — Con. 

Mansfield,  . 

s 

?6.200 

$6,200 

New  Bedford,     . 

12 

63,600 

63,600 

Eehoboth,    . 

3 

3,000 

3,000 

Somerset,    . 

1 

4,000 

^,000 

Swanzey,     . 

1 

6,000 

6,000 

Taunton,     , 

3 

?2,300 

?1 1,400 

13,700 

$300 

14,000 

Westport,    . 

9 

- 

12.200 

- 

12,200 

Totals,     . 

60 

f36,850 

555,000 

$212,200 

$800 

$il3,000 

Essex. 

Amesbuiy,  . 

1 

14,000 

14,000 

Gloucester, . 

1 

300 

300 

Grovelaiid,  . 

1 

?100 

J500 

600 

600 

Lawrence,  . 

3 

3,000 

10,550 

13,550 

$1,950 

15,500 

Lynn, 

2 

15,000 

8,000 

23,000 

23,000 

Nahant, 

12,000 

12,000 

Newburypoft,     . 

3 

8,500 

81,000 

30,.™ 

33,000 

72,500 

Peabody,     . 

800 

800 

Roekport,    . 

1 

5,000 

5,000 

Salem, 

2 

20,000 

20,000 

Salisbury,    . 

2,200 

2,200 

Swamp  scott. 

2,.o00 

2fim 

West  Newbury,  . 

1 

- 

- 

1,500 

- 

1,500 

Totals,     . 

20 

§26,000 

$50,050 

$124,950 

?34,050 

$159,900 

Frankun. 

Deerfield,    . 

$2,800 

$2,800 

New  Salem, 

400 

400 

Orange, 

1 

$50 

f600 

650 

$200 

850 

Totals,      . 

3 

foO 

?G00 

?3,850 

$200 

$4,050 

HAMI'DEN. 

Blandford.  . 

$1,500 

$1,500 

Bnmfleld,    . 

3 

_ 

1,550 

1,550 

Chicopee,    . 
Holyolie,     . 

1 

1,050 

1,050 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Ludlow,       . 

1 

2,.i00 

2,500 

Springfield, 

3 

125,000 

125,000 

Westffeld,    .        . 

1 

fi,5on 

¥5,000 

6,500 

6,.™ 

Wilbraham, 

1 

- 

- 

1,300 

- 

1,300 

Totals,     . 

12 

¥1,500 

$6,000 

$141,400 

- 

$141,400 

db,  Google 
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^^^^ 

^ 

o     ^ 

■§ 

■3 

s  ^ 

1 

l^i 

,3 

■5  3 

1  2 

3   H  3 

■b 

■s 

^   H 

^1 

^gH 

1 

j 

it 

jl 

ll 

|ll 

P 

Hampshire. 

Northampton,      . 

3 

_ 

_ 

S4,000 

_ 

$4,000 

Pelham, 

2,660 

2.550 

Prescott,      . 

2 

- 

.      -■ 

350 

- 

350 

Totals,     . 

6 

- 

- 

¥6,900 

.         _ 

■    $G,900 

TlIlDDlESEX, 

Cambritlgc, 

I 

- 

- 

?7,500 

_ 

$7,500 

Chelmsford, 

2 

4,500 

4.600 

Everett, 

1 

700 

700 

Hudson, 

7,000 

7,000 

Lowell, 

6,700 

6,700 

Melrose, 

2,000 

-« 

2,000 

Newton, 

9,500 

9,500 

Reading,     . 

3 

$3,000 

¥14,200 

17,200 

$3,600 

20,800 

Shirley, 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

Somerville, . 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

Waltham,    . 

1 

15,000 

16,000 

Wohurn,      . 

1 

350 

2,000 

2.350 

150 

2,500 

Totals,     . 

15 

*3,3oO 

$16,200 

$7o,4oO 

$3,750 

$79,200 

Nantucket. 

Nantucket, . 

I 

.- 

- 

$800 

- 

$800 

Norfolk, 

BraJntree,    . 

1 

- 

_ 

(20,000 

_ 

$20,000 

Brookline,  . 

2 

45,000 

46,000 

Foxborough, 

1 

1.100 

1,100 

Norfolk,      . 

I 

500 

500 

Quincy, 

1 

- 

- 

1,500 

- 

1,500 

Totals,     . 

G 

- 

$68,100 

- 

$68,100 

Plymouth. 

Abington,    . 

?G00 

$5,500 

$6,100 

$6,100 

Bridgewater, 
Brockton,    , 

1,000 

10,000 

11,000 

$1,500 

12,600 

2 

8,800 

14,600 

23,300 

28,300 

Carver, 

100 

2,200 

2,300 

2,800 

E.  Bridgewaf«r,  . 

1 

- 

8,200 

_ 

3,200 

Hingham,    . 

1 

1,500 

1,500 

Manon,       . 

1 

1,000 

100 

1,100 

Mattapoisctt, 

2              -       1 

2,000 

2,000 

Pembroke,  . 

1               50  1 

500 

550 

550 

Plymouth,  . 

^ 

"       1 

- 

3,500 

500 

4,000 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 

ALL  OTHER  SOCIETIES— Concldded. 


CODKUKS   ABB   TOWSS. 

1 

1 

i 

11 

i! 

1  ° 

111 

Plymouth— Con. 
Eochestcr,  . 
Wareham,   . 

2 

: 

f3,100 
2,500 

: 

?3,100 
2,500 

Totals,     . 

SUFFOl^K. 

Boston, 
Chelsea,      . 

18 

}  10,650 
5240,100 

f32,700 
1249,000 

?60.060 

fl89,I0O 
9,500 

$2,100 
f500 

}62,150 

$489,100 
10,000 

Totals,      . 

WOBCESTER. 

Atbol.  .        .  *     . 
Elaekstone. 
Bolton, 
Charlton,     . 
Harvard,     . 
Leicester,    . 
Northbridge, 
Southbridge, 
Suttou, 
Uxbridge,   . 
Westborough,     . 
West  Boylston,  . 
Worcester,  . 

20 

2 
3 

f240,100 

?600 
500 

100 

?2i9,00O 

fl,500 
2,000 

600 

{498,600 

?2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,100 

1,500 

150 

500 

15,000 

1,550 

600 

3,000 

■    4,000 

26,400 

$500 
$1,000 

$499,100 

$2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,100 

1,600 

150 

600 

16,000 

1,550 

600 

3,000 

4,000 

26,400 

Totals,     . 

18 

?1,100 

»4,000 

f6O,30O 

fl,000 

$61,300 

Note,— Of  these  (all  others)  there  are,— 

Eighteen  Second  Advent  Societies,  with  a  valuation  of $65,900 

Thirty-two  Societies  of  Friends,  with  a  vnluatlon  of ■^JS'SS 

Three  Societies  of  Jews,  with  a  valuation  of JS'SnS 

Bix  Lntlieran  SodetLcs,  wtth  a  valaftOon  of nS?'f?S 

Bine  Presbyterian  Societtei,  with  a  valuation  of n'lnn 

Two  Societies  of  Shakers,  with  a  valuation  of ■  „.?'„Sx 

Fourteen  Swedenborgian  Sodcties  (New  Jerasalem),  wiih  a  valuation  of     .  208,900 
One  hundred  and  twelve  Societies  which  conld  not  be  credited  to  any  of 

the  denominations  cnnmerated  in  the  foregoing  tables,  with  a  valuatJon  of  693,450 

Total  amount Sl,347,850 

The  assessors  of  Ensthara,  in  Barnstable  Connly;  Clarksburg,  in  Berkshire  Conoty, 
and  Monroe,  in  Franlnliii  County,  report  no  churches. 

No  return  conld  he  ohtained  ftom  the  assesKors  of  Melrose;  the  amounts  were  there- 
Sore  made  up  from  other  sources,  and  are  not  official. 


db,  Google 


Table  No  2. 

Secajniulatum,  by  Counties,  showing  Amount  of  CJiurch  Property 
exempt  from  Taxation,  held  by  each  Denomination  in  the  Common^ 
wealth, 

BAPTIST  SOCIETIES. 




-■■  - 

T 

■3   ^ 

ConauES 

J 

■5 

ga 

Hi 

fl 

n'i 

||  1 

Barnstable, 

1ft 

1401) 

?6,100 

f  16,350 

fl,000 

f  17,350 

Berkshire, 

1(1 

200 

91,600 

91.800 

Bristol,    . 

v:a 

78,8.-.0 

145.200 

286,000 

4,800 

290,800 

Dukes,     . 

h 

600 

7,500 

22,500 

23,500 

Essex,      . 

m 

45,050 

190,100 

636,800 

9,600 

646,400 

Franklin,. 

17 

3,600 

8,000 

38,700 

1,700 

40,400 

I^ampden, 

17 

1.5,150 

42,100 

22R,650 

500 

224,160 

Hampshire,     . 

Middlesex,       . 

H 

1,000 

6,000 

24,000 

1,000 

25,000 

M 

30,500 

100,800 

003,600 

S6,O0O 

939,500 

Nantucket, 

1 

2,600 

2,600 

Nortblk,  . 

y,-/. 

J  5,160 

45,200 

191,650 

4,200 

196,860 

Plymouth,        . 

IH 

32,550 

84,450 

Suffolk,    . 

y« 

802,000 

600,600 

1,613,600 

5,000 

1,618,500 

Worcester, 

■67 

23,550 

74,500 

865,100 

7,560 

372,650 

Totals, . 

:>93 

51,016,650 

$1,347,660 

$4,400,400 

f76,850 

14,476,250 

CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES. 


BavQS  table, 

, 

J  14,600 

_ 

f  14,600 

Berkshire, 

16 

$1,200 

$6,000 

207,460 

208,450 

Bristol,    . 

13 

33,850 

169,500 

Essex,      . 

M 

74,600 

819,700 

642,200 

19,700 

661,900 

Franklin,. 

9. 

2,000 

10,000 

13,000 

1,500 

14,500 

Harapdea, 

11 

19,000 

49,000 

269,500 

7 

2,700 

Middlesex,       . 

3/ 

32,150 

115,000 

750,150 

15,500 

766,650 

1 

8,000 

3,000 

Norfolk,  . 

17 

4,1.50 

24,500 

166,*50 

1,800 

Plymouth, 

7 

4,400 

33.000 

HI 

Worcester, 

38 

26,050 

124,300 

541,650 

6,500 

547,150 

Totals, . 

206 

$1,072,100 

(2,587,800 

16,662,660 

$54,500 

J5,707,150 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


___.. 

i 

■e 

i 

-'It. 

coDiniES. 

_. 

3 

'3 

S  s 

Ill 

is 

■at  1 

Barnstable,      , 

SO 

f200 

f9,400 

S77,400 

¥6,700 

184,100 

Berksliire, 

■M 

2,500 

10,500 

308,500 

5,300 

813,800 

Bristol.    . 

•■// 

55,700 

111,300 

:^ 

8,500 

-       12.000 

12,000 

m 

83,700 

397,800 

914,8.^0 

32,250 

947,100 

Franklin,. 

'^<i. 

7,300 

46,900 

115,350 

19,250 

184,600 

Hampden, 

^fi 

25,600 

133,850 

538.050 

4,800 

642,850 

Hampshii-e,      . 
Mid<nesex,       . 

.fV 

7,750 

fin 

61,500 

196,750 

1,331,050 

59,400 

1,390.460 

Nantucket, 

6,000 

6,000 

Norfolk,  . 

.■ifi 

24,850 

99,300 

485,700 

24,000 

609,700 

Plymouth, 

35 

25,450 

135,900 

229.1.50 

11,000 

240,1.50 

Suffolk,    . 

'/.a 

739,000 

1,070,000 

1,930,000 

15,000 

1,945,000 

Worcester, 

70 

56,750 

212,700 

884,300 

Totals, . 

499 

$1,090,800 

12,563,200 

$7,519,500 

1234,000 

*7,758,600 

EPISCOPAL  SOCIETIES. 


Barnstable,      . 

1 

_ 

?3,500 

. 

$3,500 

Berkshire, 

10 

?  1,000 

?4,000 

76,000 

f2,000 

Bristol,     . 

6 

6,000 

80,000 

ir. 

14,000 

64,000 

156,300 

18.600 

174,800 

Franklin,. 

'/ 

2,600 

8,500 

12.800 

1.600 

14,300 

I-Iampaen,       . 

4 

5,100 

13,000 

43,600 

43,600 

Hampshire,      . 

800 

20,000 

27,800 

Middlesex,       . 

19 

1,500 

12.000 

Norlblk,  . 

V 

18,600 

28,000 

138,600 

1.500 

140,100 

Plymouth, 

3 

600 

10,000 

12,600 

1,850 

13,950 

Suffolk,    . 

i; 

695,300 

328,300 

1.037,600 

Worcester, 

9 

21,300 

33,300 

104,400 

4,600 

108,900 

Totals, . 

95 

$765,700 

$001,100 

$2,112,900 

$61,950 

$2,164,860 

METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 


Vl 

$160 

$3,000 

$84,400 

f6,000 

J90,400 

Berkshire, 

■'1 

161,300 

500 

161,800 

Bristol,     . 

y<i 

39,050 

93,000 

236.550 

2,100 

238,660 

Dukes,     . 

4 

1,000 

16,000 

33,000 

Eases.      . 

41 

37,050 

141,760 

339.900 

8,900 

378,800 

Franklin, 

16 

1,300 

2,000 

25.000 

500 

25,600 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 

METHODIST  SOCIETIES— Concll-ded. 


COD«TIES. 

1 

i 

1 

•s 

h 

ill 

■3  1  S 

£ 

g« 

f-' 

Hampden, 

24 

fU,S60 

?27,700 

?3:3,550 

?313,550 

Hampshire,      . 

la 

800 

9,500 

51,900 

fl.lOO 

63,000 

548.200 

8,350 

556,650 

Nantucket, 

4,500 

4,600 

14 

7,650 

31,000 

104.250 

6.600 

109,850 

Plymouth, 

4,6ii0 

38,500 

80.060 

8.60O 

83,650 

Suffolk,    . 

n 

SG7,200 

483,000 

874,700 

6,000 

Worcester, 

4ii 

16.350 

74,750 

378,050 

10.400 

389,050 

Totals, . 

328 

?50o,150 

?9 17,700 

?3,265,950 

?53,050 

f  3,3 19,000 

UNITARIAN  SOCIETIES. 


Barnstable,      , 

3 

_ 

(11.200 

$600 

(11300 

Bristol..    . 

y 

f22,60O 

(72.000 

147.600 

4.000 

151,600 

Dukes.     .        . 

1 

3.000 

8,000 

Essex,      .        . 

14 

15,500 

250,.')00 

8,200 

258,700 

6,000 

23,350 

1.700 

25.560 

Hampden, 

155,600 

165,600 

a 

1,000 

13,000 

30,000 

8,000 

88.000 

411 

48,000 

141,000 

628,550 

31,900 

660,160 

Nantueket,       . 

1 

7.000 

3,000 

8,000 

Norfolk,  . 

VA 

8,200 

39,000 

138,200 

2,000 

140,200 

IH 

2,200 

20,500 

108,800 

6.500 

115,100 

■,>!) 

1,199,700 

1,005.700 

2,223,400 

1,000 

2,224,400 

Worcester,       . 

2b 

36,900 

77,800 

337.550 

7,400 

344,950 

Totals, . 

160 

$1,337,100 

fl, 4 12,500 

(3,964,750 

(72.300 

(4,037,060 

UNITERSALIST  SOCIETIES. 


Barnstable, 

5 

(50 

(1,200 

(16.250 

(2,000 

J  18,250 

3 

26,200 

26.200 

Bristol,    . 

4 

2,000 

6,000 

19.900 

2,200 

22,100 

Essex,      . 

21 

30,500 

142,000 

319,360 

4,000 

823,350 

Franklin,. 

1,100 

9,800 

18,700 

1,400 

20,100 

Hampden. 

4 

800 

1.500 

59,900 

69,900 

Hampshire,      . 

i 

2,500 

2,500 

284,:00 

13,700 

297,800 

10 

1.800 

39,000 

92,800 

9,100 

101,900 

Plymouth , 

8 

6,300 

21,000 

47,800 

1.600 

49,400 

db,  Google 
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UNIVEESALIST  SOCIETIES— CONCLroED. 


■c™. 

f 

i 
1 

i 

|| 

j! 

ill 

Suffolk,    . 
Woi-cester, 

7 
-12 

$136,100 
6,700 

$183,000 
28,500 

^373,100 
134,700 

?4,000 
3.850 

$377,100 
138,550 

Totals, . 

101 

fl87,900 

1451,100 

$1,305,300 

$41,850 

(11,437.150 

ALL  OTHBK  SOCIETIES. 


1^ 

$300 

$10,500 

$31,750 

$600 

$32,350 

Berkshire, 

ti 

55,000 

212,200 

800 

'^0 

26,600 

60.050 

124,950 

Franklin,. 

3 

50 

600 

n 

1,600 

5,000 

141,400 

- 

141,400 

« 

Middlesex,       . 

1,^ 

3,350 

16,200 

76,450 

1 

Norfolk,  . 

<i 

17 

10,550 

32.700 

60,050 

2,100 

249,000 

498,600 

Worcester, 

IB 

1,100 

4,000 

60,300 

Totals,.        . 

196 

$320,400 

$423,050 

$1,303,950 

$43,900 

$1,347,850 

Note,— The  first  and  second  columns  of  values  in  the  above  tables  are 
the  aggregates  of  partial  returns,  as  some  assessors  did  not  return  lands 
and  buildings  separately.  The  tJiird  column  sbows  the  total  amount  of  real 
estate  held. 


db,  Google 
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1 

1 

llljlpliiil 

! 

i 

gg|25sssrsssi 

1 

•d 

1^ 

\ 

¥32,360 
19,000 
213,000 

159,900 

4,060 

141,400 

6,900 

79,200 

800 

68,100 

02,160 

499,100 

01,800 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

}1S,250 
26,200 
22,100 

323,350 
20,100 
59,900 
2,500 

297,800 

101,900 
49,400 
377,100 
138,650 

1 

i 

« 

—  '^-'-S'S--SJ 

o 

j 

! 

511,800 

161,600 

3,000 

258,700 

25,550 

155,600 

38,000 

560,150 

8,000 

140,200 

115,100 

2,224,400 

344,950 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

?9O,400 
161,800 
238,650 
■  33,000 
878,800 

25,600 
813,560 

63,000 

556,550 

4,600 

109,850 

83,650 
880,700 
389,050 

1 

E;5^S-33S25-;=S§3^ 

% 

e1 

\ 

Barnstable,      ..... 
Berkshire,        ,         .         .         ,         . 

Dukes, 

Franklin, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Flymondi, 

Suffolk 

Woi-cester,      ..... 

^ 

db,  Google 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTIOKS. 


Table  No.  4. 

Valiiafion  of  Properly  of  Literary  and  Scie-ntific  Institutions  exempt 

from  Taxation,  arranged  by  Counties  and  Towns. 


i 

■3 

^   B 

s 

g£3 

•s 

% 

"  ^ 

^  3 

glw 

§ 

s  t, 

S3 

S  u 

ill 

■a 

?  - 

'i  S 

1  -3 

>■ 

Barnstable  County, 

Barnstable  .- 

Percival  Fund  for  Schools,   . 

f2,000 

Sturgis  Library,     . 

?500 

f3,000 

$3,500 

17,500 

?23,00O 

Dennis: 

Liberty  Hall, . 

600 

Union  Hall 

500 

Concert  Hall, 

800 

WorilenHall, 

1,500 

Carlton  Hall, 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

4,400 

FalTnouih : 

- 

- 

2,150 

10,300 

12,150 

Yarmoum : 

Yarmouth  Library  Ass'n, 

7,000 

1,000 

S.  Yarmouth  Library  Ass'n,  . 

600 

W.  Yarmouth  Library  Ass'n, 

- 

- 

- 

200 

8,700 

Berkshire  Coukt?. 

Lenox : 

Charles  Sedgwick  Library,   . 

_ 

_ 

6,000 

3.000 

- 

- 

2,000 

2,000 

13,000 

Neu!  Marlborough : 

S.  Berkshire  Institute,  , 

- 

,      _ 

8,000 

1,000 

9,000 

Pirn  field  .- 

Trustees    of    the   Berkshire 

Atheafeum, 

- 

- 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

StockbHdge  .• 

Stockbridge  Library  Ass'n,  . 

- 

_ 

7,000 

3,600 

Williams  Academy, 

1,600 

Williamsttmn  I 

I2,200i 

Williams  College  Corp'n,      . 

- 

- 

212,000 

288,000 

500,000 

db,  Google 


APPENDIX. 
Table  No.  i — Continued. 


Hilll  OF  IMBItf  DT 


Bristol  County. 
Neto  Bedford  i 
Friends'  Aeademy, 
New  Bedford  Lyceum,  . 


Dukes  Countt. 

Qosnold ! 
Anderson  School,  . 

Tisbury : 
Dukes  County  Academy, 
Seamen's  Free  Read'g  Room, 

Essex  County. 
Andover : 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Abbott  Female  Seminary,     . 


Lawrence : 
St.  Mary's  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Institution, 


Newburyport : 
rntnam  Free  School, 
Library, . 


?5,000 
5,000 


f40,000 
15,000 


12,000 
1,150 


45,000 
20,000 

19,700 
5,600 


60,000 
21,300 


3,000 

9,000 

1,000 

- 

8,500 

2,900 

- 

18,500 

6,750 

25,000 
10,000 

30,000 
14,000 

60,000 

765,860 
140,000 


10,000 
6,400 


-d  by  Google 


TiBiB  No.  4- 

— Contin 

lied. 

..„.,™,... 

S 

i 

1 
S  9 

■s  3 

1^1 

Essex  County — Con. 
Salem  -■ 
Plummer  Hall  and  Athe'nni, 
Peabody  Acad,  of  Science,    . 

: 

: 

?50.000 
22,000 

$10,000 
100,000 

$182,000 

Feankun  Codntt. 

Ashfieldi 
Academy,       .... 
Library, 

Bernardslon: 
Powers  Institute,  , 
CushmaQ  Library,. 

= 

: 

1,200 
10,000 

1,200 
6,000 

2,400 

15,000 
1,500 

Conway  -■ 
Conway  Academy, 

- 

- 

1,500 

- 

Deerfield: 
Deerfield  Academy,       . 

- 

- 

3,160 

10,000 

13,150 

Oreenfield: 
Prospect  Hill  School,    . 
Greenfield  Library  Associa'n, 

z 

I 

16,000 

1,000 
6,000 

22,000 
13,200 

Hew  Salem  1 
New  Salem  Academy,  . 

- 

- 

5,200 

8,000 

SMbume:       ' 
Arms  Academy  Fund,  . 
Arms  Library, 
Sholbume  Academy,     . 

: 

: 

2,600 
3,000 

34,000 

4,600 

360 

44,450 

Hampden  Cotjnti-. 

Blawlford: 
Taggart  School  Fund,  . 

- 

- 

- 

2,500 

2,500 

Brimfield: 
Hitchcock  Free  High  School, 

- 

- 

4,600 

40,000 

44,500 

Solyoke : 
St.  Jerome's  School  Ass'n,    . 

- 

- 

43,500 

_ 

43,500 

Monaon : 
Monson  Academy, 

- 

- 

4,800 

26,000 

29,800 
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HAJirDEN  Co.— Con. 
Springfield : 
City  Library  Association, 

^95,000 

{15,000 

$140,000 

Westfield: 
AthemBiim,    ,        .        ■        . 

S2.000 

»6,000 

8,000 

- 

8,000 

Wilbraham  i 
Wesleyan  Academy, 

- 

124,600 

2,000 

126,600 

Hampshike  County, 
Amherst : 
Amherst  College,* 

8,500 

254,500 

263,000 

550,000 

813,000 

Easlhampton  ; 
Williston  Seminary,      . 

3,700 

85,050 

87,750 

35,400 

123,150 

Hatfield! 
Smith  Academy,    . 

- 

- 

20,000 

65,000 

75,000 

Trustees  Smith  College, 
Clarke  InsHtute,    . 

: 

I 

35,000 
70,000 

230,000 
235,000 

570,000 
120,000 

South  Eadley: 
Ladies'  Seminary, . 

7,000 

113,000 

120,000 

- 

Soulhamplon : 
Sheldon  Academy, 

- 

- 

1,500 

1,700 

3,200 

Middlesex  County, 

Ashbii ! 
Watutic  Academy  and  Hall, . 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

Billerica : 
Howe  School, 
Trust  Fund  for  Sing'gSchns, 

600 

7,000 

7,600 

21,000 
1,400 

30,000 

Harvard  College  and  Agassiz 
Mnsoum,t  .         .         .         ■ 

Prot.  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  .... 

Conmrd : 
Concoi-d  Free  Fub.  Libraiy,  . 

- 

- 

175,000 
52,000 

10,000 

mm 

62,000 
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Middlesex  Co.— Con. 
Qroton : 
Lawrence  Academy, 

(28,000 

f37,000 

S65,O0O 

Lowai : 
Middlesex  Mechanic  Ass'n,  . 

- 

- 

8,000 

- 

8,000 

MedfoTd : 
Tufta  College,t      . 

?65,000 

fl01,000 

166,000 

• 

166,000 

Newton : 
Newton  Free  Library,  . 
Laselie  Female  Seminaiy,     . 
Newton  Theological  Institute, 
West  Newten  English  Clas- 

Bioal  School, 

Feppcrell  : 
Pepjjerell  Academy, 

: 

: 

40,000 
38,000 
142,600 

46,000 
1,000 

10,000 

3,000 

254,000 

1,000 

534,600 
1,000 

Sherbom : 
Sawin  AcJidemy  and  Dowse 

High  School,      .        .        . 
Dowse  Fund, 

Bomerville  i 
Tufts  College,!      ■ 

2,000 
24,000 

2,000 
24,C00 

6,000 

7,000 
24,000 

Wallfiami 
New  Church  School,     . 

- 

- 

25,000 

- 

25,000 

Weslford : 
Westford  Academy,       . 

- 

- 

4,000 

20,000 

24,000 

Woburn  i 
Warren  Academy, 

7,000 

15,000 

22,000 

5,000 

27,000 

Nantucket  Couktv. 
NanlucM : 
Coffin  School, 
Athenwum 

- 

- 

4,000 
4,100 

30,000 
2.000 

40,100 
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Norfolk  County. 

Memorial  Hall  Library, 
Bojden  Library,    . 

Franklitt: 
DeanAcaderay,     . 

- 

: 

f6,000 

fl,000 

17,000 

- 

- 

148,500 

162,800 

SH,300 

Medway : 
Dean  Library  Association,    . 

- 

- 

2,500 

500 

3,000 

Millon: 
Trustees  of  Milton  Academy, 

- 

- 

12,000 

- 

12,000 

Needham : 
Wellesley  College, 

- 

- 

416,250 

- 

416,260 

Quincy  : 
Woodward  Trustee  Fund,     . 
Adams  Temple  and  School 

Fund 

Coddington  School  Fund,     . 

$5,000 
2,000 

f20,000 

25,000 
2.000 

61,000 

88,000 

Weymouth: 
Pratt  School  Fund, 

- 

- 

- 

5,800 

5,800 

Wrentkamt 
Day'a  Academy,     . 

- 

- 

800 

500 

1,300 

Plymouth  Codstt. 

Sfidgewater : 
Bridgewater  Academy, . 

- 

- 

12,000 

1,000 

13,000 

Duxburyi 
Partridge  Academy, 

100 

2,800 

2,900 

24,400 

27,300 

Sanover : 
Hanover  Academy, 

200 

2,300 

2,500 

- 

2,500 

mngkam: 
Derby  Academy,   . 

- 

- 

3,000 

27,000 

30,000 

Marion ! 
Taber  Institute,     . 

- 

- 

8,000 

1,300 

9,300 
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Plymouth  Co.— Con. 

Midaieborongh : 

Peirce  Academy,   . 

?6,000 

*H'22S 

Pratt  Free  School, . 

|100 

?2,500 

2,600 

26,000 

f46,600 

Sockland  1 
Rockland  Library  Assoc'n,    . 

- 

- 

_ 

1,000 

1,000 

West  Bridgewater  i 
Howard  Fund, 

- 

- 

2,500 

127,000 

129,500 

Suffolk  Couhty.    ' 

Boston : 

American  Eilucatioaal  Ass'n, 

4,400 

5,000 

9,400 

Boston  Athenffium, 

175,000 

125,000 

300,000 

Boston  Aead'y  of  Notre  Dame, 

75,000 

40,000 

115,000 

Boston  Catftollo  College, 

104,000 

100,000 

204,000 

Boston  Unii-ersity  School  of 

Medicine 

45,000 

40,000 

85,000 

Eliot  School  Fund,        .        . 

6,000 

3,000 

9,000 

Harrard  Colle<re,' 

532,500 

118.800 

651,300 

5,000 

6,000 

11,000 

Industrial  School,  . 

11,300 

10,000 

21,300 

Jewish  School,       . 

11,300 

4,700 

16,000 

Mass.  Medical  College, . 

18,900 

.  32,000 

50,900 

- 

Proprietors  Nat'l  History  Soc. 

and  Inst,  of  Technology,  . 

616,500 

323,000 

039,500 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 

78,600 

74,500 

153,100 

St  Joseph's  School,      . 

2,000 

2,000 

St.  Mary's  Female  School,    . 

30,000 

30,000 

60,000 

TrnsteesFellowes'Athen'um, 

14,300 

25,000 

39,300 

Trustees  Latin  School,  . 

17,000 

4,000 

21,000 

Trust's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

286,000 

20,000 

306,000 

Warren  Museum,  . 

3,800 

2,000 

5,800 

" 

Wl» 

Worcester  Countt. 

ARhburnham  i 

Gushing  Academy, 

- 

- 

90,000 

100,000 

190,000 

Dudley  r 
Nichols  Academy, . 

■    100 

6,500 

6,600 

- 

6,600 

Leicesteri 

Leicester  Academy, 

■", 

" 

10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

le  Camliriage— Mlddleaei  Comity. 
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WOKC  ESTER  Co. — Con. 
Milford! 
Farmers' Club, 

Soulhborough : 
St.  Mark's  School  for  Boys,  . 

SoutbbHdge: 
French  Catholic  School, 
Library,          .... 

Worcester  : 
Worcester  Co.  Free  Institute 

of  Industrial  Science, 
American  Antianarian  Soc'y, 
Worcester  Academy,     , 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  . 
St.  John's  Catholic  School,    . 
Oread  Institute,     . 

Total 

: 

'-_ 

tsoo 

18,000 

3,000 
12,000 

169,400 
35,400 
60,000 

133,500 
13.000 
37,700 

$3,500 

5,000 

40,000 

■  45,000 

2,000 

4,500 

6,000 

(500 
21,500 

20,000 

636,500 
•?lli,T12,l«l 
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Table  No.  5. 
Valuation  of  Property  of  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Institutions  exempt 


from  Taxation,  arranged  by  Countiea  and  Towns. 
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Barnstasle  Comirr. 

Falmouth: 

Marine  Lodge,        . 

?950 

St.  Luke's  Benevolent  Soc'y, 

- 

~ 

2,000 

- 

?2,950 

Trtiro: 

Truro  Benevolent  Society,    . 

- 

- 

- 

?1,000 

1,000 

Wellfleet: 

Marine  Benevolent  Society,  . 

- 

- 

- 

2,800 

2,800 

Bristol  Codhtt. 

Faltliiver: 

Children's  Home,  . 

?3,30O 

?5,000 

8,300 

- 

8,300 

Jfew  Bedford : 

New  Bedford  Port  Society,   . 

10,000 

5,600 

Ladies'  Branch  of  New  Bed- 

ford Port  Society,       . 

17,000 

Orphans' Home,     . 

K.  Bedford  Reform  and  Re- 

8,000 

27,000 

lief  Association, 

l.f.00 

3,000 

St  Joseph's  Hospital,     . 

- 

_ 

14,000 

Ibwraion; 

81,200 

Old  Ladies'  Home. 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

8.000 

Dukes  Countt. 

Oay  Held; 

Ladies'  Sewing  Society, 

- 

- 

600 

- 

600 

Essex  Cocntt. 

Beverly! 
Liberty  Masonic  Ass'n,' 

4,000 

Trust's  Franklin  Div.  S.  of  T., 

- 

- 

3,000 

Gloveealer: 

7,000 

Female    Charitable  -  Society 

for  Relief  of  the  Poor,       . 

2,500 

Fisherman's  Aid  Society, 

" 

' 

2,500 

~ 

5,000 

u  exempt,  bat  geabrslly  conaldeicd  as 
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Essex  Coumtt— Con. 

RaverkiU: 

Orphans'  Home,     . 

- 

- 

»2,500 

- 

¥2,500 

Lawrence : 

Oi-phan  Asjluin,    . 

n,6oo 

»24,000 

25,600 

fl,500 

27,000 

Marhkhead:     • 

Female  Humajie  Society, 

300 

KckettFuod, 

- 

- 

1,200 

6,900 

8,400 

Newbunport : 
St.  John's  Lodee.*. 
St.  Mark's  Lodge,* 

500 

600 

King  Cyrua  Chapter,*   .        . 
Quascacuatmen  Lodge,* 
Merrimack  Encampment,*    . 

- 

- 

- 

400 

3,000 

1,000 

Howard  Benevolent  Society, 

4,000 

Old  Ladies'  Home, 

1,000 

4,000 

6,000 

25.000 

Merrimac  Humane  Society,  . 

8,000 

ISewburyport  Marine  Soc'y, . 

60O 

2,600 

3,000 

10,000 

90,400 

Peabody : 

Jordan  Lodge,*     . 

2,260 

Female  Benevolent  Society, . 

650 

Charitable  Tenement  Ass'n, . 

- 

- 

3,500 

- 

6,400 

Boekport ; 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n. 

2,500 

Granite  Lodge  1. 0.  of  0.  F.,* 

- 

- 

2,600 

1,300 

Bay  Flint  I.  0,  of  K  ,*  .        . 

- 

- 

- 

400 

6,700 

8alem  ; 

Old  Ladies'  Home. 

8,000 

50,000 

Children's  Friend  and  Sea- 

man's Orphan  Association, 
Sisters  of  Ciiarity, 

8.000 

20,000 

22,000 

Salem  Marine  Society,  . 

- 

- 

- 

89,000 

147,000 

West  Newbury : 

Trustees  of  Hill  Fund, . 

- 

- 

- 

1,800 

1,800 

Frankun  Countt. 

Normdd! 
Alexander  Fund,  . 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

1,000 

■  Returned  M  eiempt,  bv 
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Hampdes  County. 
Springjield : 
Home  for  Friendless  Women, 

_ 

_ 

15,000 

_ 

Home  for  Friendless  CMld'n. 

- 

- 

16,000 

- 

f21,000 

West  Springfield : 

Trustees  of  Fund  Money  for 

Home  Missiocs, 

- 

- 

3,900 

- 

3,900 

Middlesex  CouSTr. 

Billerica: 

Trust  Fund  for  Relief  of  the 

Foor 

- 

- 

- 

?  13,000 

13,000 

Lt^aell! 

St  Peter's  School  and  Orphan 

Asylum 

8,600 

Mission  School,     . 

300 

St.  John's  Hospital, 

23,000 

Old  Ladies'  Home, 

10,000 

Sisters  of  Notre  Damo, 

42,000 

Lowell  Hospital  Association, 

- 

~ 

23,100 

_ 

107,000 

Newton  -■ 

Pin*!  Farm  School  for  Boys, . 

10,000 

Boston  Children's  Aid  Soc,  . 

- 

- 

9,000 

- 

19,000 

Sherborn  i 

Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund, 

- 

- 

- 

3,000 

3,000 

Somerville  ; 

Mass.  General  Hospital  and 

McLean  Asylum,*      . 

- 

- 

1.650.0M 

25,000 

IW«» 

Norfolk  County. 

Dedkam : 

Temporary  Asylnm  for  Dis- 
charged Female  Convlcta, 

7.400 

250 

St  Mary's  School  and  Asylum, 

$3,500 

$5,000 

8,600 

16,150 

National  Sailors'  Home, 

13,000 

20,000 

33,000 

1,500 

Sailors'  Snug  Hai-bor,    . 

15,000 

25,000 

40,000 

500 

75,000 
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NOBFOLK  County— Con. 

Rising  Star  Lodge,*       . 
Royal  Arcli  Chapter,*    . 

|2,000' 

2,000 

LO.ofO.F.,*       .        .        . 

~ 

" 

~ 

3,000 

»7,000 

Plymouth  Coumr. 
Duxbuty  : 
Masonic  Corner  Stone  Lodge,* 

_ 

_ 

(1,550 

_ 

Mattakeeset  Lodge  I.  0.  of 

O.F.,*         .        .        .        . 

" 

~ 

l,2o0 

- 

2,800 

Suffolk  County. 

Boston : 

American  Unitarian  Ass'n,    , 

¥20,000 

$10,000 

30,000 

American  Congrega'l  Ass'n, 

161,000 

Assoc'n  for  tlie  Protection  of 

Orphan  and  Destitute  Chil- 

dren,   

100,000 

65,000 

165,000 

Assoc'n  for  Relief  of  Aged 

and  Indigent  Females,  .    . 

70.000 

70,000 

140,000 

Boston  Female  A^lum, 
Bosto»  Lying-in  Hospital,     . 

136,800 

22,000 

158,800 

6,000 

8,000 

14,000 

Boston  Wesleyan  Assoc'n,    , 

150,000 

Boston  Yonng  Men's  Christ- 

ian Association, . 

45,000 

Boston  Young  Women's  Ch. 

Association, 

18,600 

50,300 

68,800 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asa'n, 

248,000 

- 

248,000 

Carney  Hospital,  . 

33,300 

30,000 

63,300 

- 

Channing  Home,   . 
Children's  Friend  Society,     . 

6,500 

7,500 

14,000 

21.700 

88.000 

59,700 

Children's  Mission, 

29,000 

8,000 

37,000 

Church  Home  for  Orphans,  . 

87,000 

18,000 

56,000 

Consnmptivea'  Home,    . 

153,800 

43,000 

196,800 

Home  for  Aged  Men,    . 

^2,500 

40,000 

62,600 

House  of  Angel  Guardian,    . 
Honse  of  theUood  Samaritan, 

43,300 

30,000 

73,300 

12,000 

8,000 

20,000 

Houseofthe  Good  Shepherd, 

102,000 

Infants'  Home  Association,  . 

4,900 

1,.W0 

6,400 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,      . 

42,000 

40,000 

82,000 

Martin  Luther  Orph'a'  Home, 

30,300 

6,000 

36,300 

Mass.    Asylum    for    Idiotic 

Children 

17,600 

20,000 

87,600 

- 

lit  gene  tally  conBldered 
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Suffolk  CotiNTr— Con. 

Boston — Con. 

Mass.   Charitable    Mechanic 

Association, 

itl44,000 

Mass.  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

J78,000 

JiO,000 

118,000 

Mass.  General  Hoapital," 

750,000 

250,000 

l,WO,«« 

Mass.  Infant  Asylum,    . 

8,600 

S,GOO 

Mt.  Hope  Home  of  Boston 

North  End  Mission.    . 

8,000 

11,500 

19,500 

N.  E.  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,      . 

J  1,500 

■  60,000 

101,500 

N.  E.  Moral  Reform  Society, 

5,700 

6,300 

12,000 

Old  Colored  Ladies' Home,  . 

6,700 

4,000 

10,700 

Old  Ladies'  Home, 

6,000 

7,000 

18,000 

Penitent  Female  Eefnge  Soe., 

17,900 

30,000 

47,900 

Perkins  Instit'n  for  the  Blind, 

118,700 

84,500 

203,200 

St  Joseph's  Home, 

2,300 

S,500 

5,800 

St,  Joseph's  Temp'ry  Home, 

4,200 

9,800 

14,000 

Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Asylum, 

18,-500 

4.5.000 

■  63,.500 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum, 
Temporary  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Children,     . 

61,700 

90,000 

151,700 

27,000 

13,000 

40,000 

Trustees  Winchester  Home, . 

13,500 

45,000 

58,-'J00 

Winchester  Home, 

9,700 

17,500 

27,200 

Young    Women's    Christian 

Association, 

34.000 

12,000 

46,000 

- 

?i,lllJM 

Worcester  County. 

Uxbridge  •■ 

Solomon's  Temple  Lodge  of 

Masons,!     .... 

- 

- 

2,000 

$300 

2,300 

Worcester : 

Home  for  Aged  Females, 
Worcester  Children's  Friend 

20,000 

2,000 

Society 

- 

- 

21,100 

1,000 

44,100 

Total 

(m9llt 
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Valuation  of  Property  of  Agricultural  Societies  exempt  from  Taxatio 
arranged  by  Counties  and  Towns. 
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BabnstablS  ComiTT. 
■    Barnstable: 
BarastalDle  Couaty  Society,  . 

?500 

»3^00 

f4,000 

- 

f4,000 

Berkshire  Cotjmtt. 
Adams : 
Hoosa*  Valley  Society, . 

- 

- 

8,000 

- 

8,000 

Gl.  Barrington: 
Housatonic  Society,       .       ,. 

- 

- 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

FiUBfield: 
Berksliire  Society, . 

- 

- 

3,000 

- 

3,000 

Bristol  CotrnTY. 

Bwanzey: 
Agricultura)  Library  Ass'n,  . 

- 

- 

1,000 

$500 

1,500 

Tmntom 
Bristol  County  Society, . 
Bristol  Co.  Central  Socie^.  . 

27,500 
2,600 

21,000 
15,000 

48,600 
17,500 

!,600 
500 

68,000 

DOKES  Cotrarr. 

Tisbury : 
Martha's  Vineyard  Ag.  Hall, 

- 

- 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

Essex  Coottt. 
Topsfield: 
Eaaox  Society, 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

- 

4,000 

FRiNEajN  Cotwir, 
Oiarlemoni: 
Oeerfield  Valley  Society,       . 

. 

_ 

2,000 

_ 

2,000 

Greevfidd : 
Franklin  County  Society,      . 

- 

- 

8,000 

1,600 

9,500 

db,  Google 
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Table  No.  6 — Continued. 


»„o,„.„™. 

s 

1 

i 

1* 

3 

£  2 

1" 

Hampden  County. 
Union  Society, 

$2,900 

. 

?2,900 

Palmer  : 
Eastern  Hampden  Society,    . 

- 

- 

5,000 

?200 

6,200 

Springfield : 

- 

- 

75,000 

- 

75,000 

Hampshire  CODKnr. 

Amherst : 
Hampshire  Society, 

»1,<K10 

$500 

1,500 

_ 

1,500 

MiadUficld: 
Higliland  Society, . 

- 

- 

2,000 

- 

2,000 

Northampton : 
Hampshire,    Franltlin     and 
Hampden  Society,      . 

- 

- 

10,000 

_ 

10,000 

Middlesex  Coonty. 
Concord: 
Middlesex  Society, 

15,000 

- 

15,000 

Framingham : 
Middlesex  South  Society,      . 

- 

- 

2,500 

_ 

2,500 

Hudson  : 
Middlesex  West  Socie^, 

_ 

_ 

3,000 

_ 

%}m 

Lowell : 
Middlesex  Nortli  Socie^,      . 

- 

- 

22,000 

- 

22,000 

Newton  Society,    . 

- 

- 

- 

1,000 

1/)00 

■  Nantucket  Coonty. 
Nantucket.- 
Nantuel;et  Society, 

. 

. 

800 

. 

800 

*    Norfolk  Countt. 

Syde  Park : 
Agricultural  Fair  Ground,    . 

10,000' 

- 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

db,  Google 
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Table  No.  6 — Concluded. 


Niim  0»  IKMITOTIOK. 

1 

1 

^ 

0 

h 

jl 

ill 

NoEPOLK  County — Con. 
Weymouth: 
Agricull'l  and  Industrial  Soc, 

- 

- 

f4,000 

»I,000 

86,000 

Plymouth  Coirorr. 

Bridgewater  i 
Plymouth  County  Society,     . 

- 

- 

24,200 

1,500 

26,700 

Eingham : 
Hingham    Agricultural    and 
Horticultural  Society, 

_ 

34,600 

4,600 

59,200 

Marskfield ! 
Marshfield  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society, 

_ 

_ 

11,350 

1,000 

12,350 

Worcester  County, 
Aihol ; 
Worcester  North-West  Soo'y, 

»2,5O0 

J2^00 

6,000 

500 

6,500 

Barre  i 
Worcester  West  Society, 

- 

- 

6,000 

1,200 

7,200 

Faehburg : 
Worcester  North  Society,      . 

- 

- 

12,200 

150 

12,360 

Worcester  North  Society,      . 

- 

- 

1,000 

- 

1,000 

MOfordi 
Worcester  SoutJi-Eaat  Soc'j, 

- 

- 

8,200 

300 

8,500 

Slurbridge: 
Worcester  Sooth  Society,      . 

- 

- 

12,800 

1,500 

14,800 

Worcester: 
Worcester  Counlj  Society,   . 

- 

- 

85,300 

- 

85,300 

Total,      .... 

(481,300 

db,  Google 


RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES  AKP  TOWNS. 


Table  No.  7. 
Showing  the  aggregate  Amount  of  Valuation  exempt  from.  Taxation, 
as  the  Property  of  Literary,  Scientific,  Benevolent  and  Charitable 
Institutions  and  Agricultural  Societies,  in  each  County. 


-.„..„.  x„... 

"tzr 

-—- 

*d!^!^ 

T... 

Barnstable  County. 
Barnstable, 

Dennis 

Falmouth, 

Truro,       .... 

Wellfleet 

Yarmouth, 

123,000 
4,400 
12,460 

8,700 

?2,960 
ifiOO 
2,800 

f4,000 

¥27,000 
4,400 
16,400 
1,000 
2,800 
8,700 

Total, 

■  Bekkshire  County. 
Adams,     .... 
Great  Barrington,     . 
Lenox,      .... 
New  Marlborough,  . 
Pittafield,  .... 
Stockbridge,     . 
WUliamstown, . 

?48,550 

fl3,000 
9,000 
8,000 
12,200 

600,000 

$6,760 

¥4,000 

¥8,000 
10,000 

3,000 

569,300 

¥8,000 
10,000 
13,000 
9,000 
11,000 
12,200 
500,000 

Total,         .        .        . 

Beistoi.  County. 
FallEiver, 
New  Bedford,  , 
Norton,     .... 
Swanzey,  .... 
Taunton 

?M2,200 

¥21,200 
60,000 

21,300 

f8,300 
81,200 

8,000 

$21,000 

¥1,500 
68,000 

f603,200 

¥8.300 
102,400 
60,000 
1..500 
97,300 

Total,         .        .        . 

Dukes  County. 
Gay  Head, 

Gosnold,    .... 
Tisbury 

192,500 

flO,700 
5,800 

f97,500 
f600 

¥69.500 
¥4,000 

¥269,500 

¥600 
19,700 
9,800 

Total, 

f25,600 

¥600 

¥4,000 

¥30,100 

db,  Google 
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Table  No.  7— 

:!:;ontinued. 

Lftetary  and     Benerolenl  and 

Agrlcnllural 

CoOTTiEB  tSD  Towns. 

I„,„™-^n. 

ln.t.™«™. 

S  «ICUE> 

Essex  Countt. 

Andover,  . 
Bererly,    . 

140,000 

f7,000 

: 

7,000 
140,000  ■ 

Danvcrs,  . 
Gloucester, 
Grovel  and, 
Haverhill, 

83,4»0 
1,300 
10,000 

5,000 

2,500 
27,000 

: 

5,000 
1,300 
2,500 
37,000 

Newburj-, 
Kewburj-port, 
Peabody,  . 
Koekport, . 

94,000 
182,000 

90,400 

6,400 

G,700 

147,000 

- 

184,400 
6,400 
6,700 

329,000 

Topsficld, 
West  Newbury 

1,800 

1,800 

Total, 

ei,303,250 

¥302,200 

$4,000 

$1,609,460 

$2,400 

Charlemont, 
Conway,   . 
DeerfieM, . 

1,500 
13,150 
22,000 

: 

9,600 

1,600 
13,150 
31,600 

13,200 

Northfield, 
Shelburne, 

44,450 

- 

44,450 

Total, 

$111,700 

fl,000 

$11,500 

$124,200 

$5,400 

Brimfield, 

44,500 

43,500 
29,800 

6,200 
236,000 

8,000 

Holyoke,  . 
Mo  n  son,    . 
Palmer,     . 
Springfield, 
Westfleld, 

43,500 
29,800 

140,000 
8,000 

?21,000 

6,200 
75,000 

West  Springfield, 
Wilbraham,      . 

126,500 

- 

126,500 

Total, 

1394,800 

124,900 

$83,100 

$502,800 

db,  Google 
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Table  No,  7 — Contiuued. 


Lilcraty  mil 

Beaevolent  tmd 

ConSTIEfl  ABB  TOWNS. 

Sckllliflc 

ChMllablo 

i:!^rr 

■     Total. 

Hampshire  County. 

Amherst,* 

?813,00l) 

?I,600 

$814,600 

Easthampton, 

123,150 

123450 

Hatfield,    . 

76,000 

75,000 

Middleflelcl, 

2.000 

2,000 

Northampton, 

570,000 

10,000 

680,000 

South  Ha^ley, 

120,000 

,      120,000 

3,200 

- 

- 

3,200 

Total. 

fl,704,350 

- 

$13,500 

$1,717,850 

Middlesex  Countt, 

Ashby,      .        ,        .        . 

?  1,000 

$1,000 

Billerica,  . 

30,000 

113,000 

43,000 

Cambridge, 

6,566,000 

6,566,000 

Concord,  . 

62,000 

f  15,000 

77,000 

Framingham, 

2,500 

2.500 

Groton,     . 

66,000 

65,000 

Hudson,     . 

3,000 

8.000 

Lowell,     . 

8,000 

107,000 

22,000 

137,000 

Medford,  . 

1G6,000 

166,000 

Newton,    . 

634,600 

13,000 

1,000 

554,600 

Pepperell, 

1,000 

1,000 

Sherborn, . 

7,000 

3,000 

10,000 

Somerville, 

2-1,000 

1,676,000 

1.699,000 

Waltham, . 

26,000 

25,000 

Wcstford, . 

24,000 

24,000 

Wohurn,  . 

27,000 

- 

- 

27,000 

Total, 

f7,640,GOO 

f  1,817,000 

$43,600 

$9,401400 

Nantucket  County. 

Nantucket, 

?40,100 

- 

fSOO 

$40,900 

NoRjxjLK  County. 

Dedham,   .... 

fl6,160 

$16,160 

Foxboi-ough, 

?7,000 

7,000 

Franklin,  . 

311,300 

311,300 

Hyde  Tark, 

$10,000 

10.000 

Medway,  . 

3,000 

3,000 

MUton,      . 

12,000 

12,000 

Needham, 

416,260 

416,260 

Quincv,     . 

88,000 

.   76,000 

168,000 

Stoughton, 

7,000 

7,000 

Weymouth, 

6,800 

6,000 

10,800 

Wrentliam, 

1.300 

- 

- 

1,300 

Total,  . 

?S14,660 

fa8,160 

$16,000 

$967,800 

db,  Google 
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Benevolent  and 

CO-»T1«A.1.T01.K.. 

Sclent  Iflc 

Charllable 

socle.,.,. 

'"" 

Plymouth  County. 

Bridge  water, 
Duxbury, . 
Hanover,  . 

Manon,  '! 

27,300 

?2,800 

30,100 

2,600 
30,000 
9,300 

: 

39,200 
12,350 

69,200 
9,300 
12,360 
46,600 
1,000 
129,500 

Jliddleboroagh, 

Eocklaad,. 

West  Bridgewater, 

1,000 
120,600 

: 

: 

Total, 

$259,200 

{2,800 

$77,250 

$339,260 

Suffolk  CocinT. 
Boston 

52,999,600 

$4,11-1.600 

- 

$7,111,200 

WORCESTEK  COTJKTT, 

$190,000 
6,500 

Ashbnrnliam, 
Athol,       . 
Barre, 
Dudley,     . 
Fitchburg, 
Leicester, . 
Lunenburg, 

" 

$5,500 

6,600 

30,000 

500 

: 

7,200 

12,350 

1,000 
8,500 

6,600 
12,350 
30,000 
1,000 
9,000 

Southbridge, 
Sturbridgo, 
Uxbridge, 
Worcester, 

21,600 
20,000 

536,500 

$2,300 
44,100 

14,300 
85,300 

20,000 

14,300 

2,300 

665,900 

Total, 

f805,100 

$46,400 

$134,160 

$985,650 

db,  Google 
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RECAPITULATIQN  BY  COUKTIES. 
Table  No.  8. 


e  A-nwuiit  of  Valuation  exempt  from  Taxation,  as 
the  Property  of  Literary,  Scientific,  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Insti- 
tviions,  and  Agricultural  Societies 


ooo.x,... 

Literary  and 
Iiiillluilonj 

"ct:::,:" 

Aericnlluial 

,-. 

Barnstable  County, 

$48,550 

$6,750 

¥4,000 

fo9,S00 

Berkshire  County, . 

642,200 

- 

21,000 

563,200 

Bristol  County. 

92,600 

97,500 

69,500 

259,500 

Dukes  County, 

25,500 

600 

4,000 

30,100 

Essex  County, 

1,303,250 

802,200 

4,000 

1,609,460 

Franklin  County,    . 

1U,700 

1,000 

11,500 

124,200 

Hampfleo  County,  . 

394,800 

24,900 

83,100 

602,800 

Hampshire  County, 

1,704,350 

- 

13,500 

1,717,860 

Middlesex  County, . 

7,540,000 

1.817,000 

43,500 

9,401,100 

Nantucket  County, . 

40,100 

- 

800 

40,900 

Norfolk  County,     . 

844,050 

«8,150 

15,000 

957,800 

Plymouth  County, 

259,200 

2,800 

77,250 

339,260 

Suffolk  County,       . 

2,909,600 

4,111,G00 

- 

7,111,200 

Woreestor  County, . 

806,100 

46,400 

134.150 

986,050 

Total,       . 

fl6,712,100* 

$6,608,900 

1481,300 

133,702,300 

Note. — The  foregoing  tables  are  as  complete  as  can  be  niatle  under  the 
present  system  of  returning'  property  exempted  from  taxation.  There  are, 
DO  doubt,  some  mistakes  in  denominations  of  societies,  as  in  many  instances 
it  was  difficult  to  toll  where  they  should  be  placed ;  and  this  was  especially 
true  of  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Boeietics.  both  being  retnmed  as  Con- 
gregational ;  BO  also  touching  Liberal  societies,  some  were  claimed  by  the 
Unitarians,  some  by  the  Univeraalists,  and  many  were  not  credited  to  any 
denomination,  in  all  of  which  cases  we  have  placed  them  under  the  head  of 
"all  others." 

In  regard  to  the  personal  property  of  the  churches,  instinitions  and 
societies,  it  was  not  returned  with  any  uniformity,  but  so  far  as  retunis  of 
amounts  wci-e  received,  they  are  incorporated  in  the  tables. 

•  SeeRpport.p.  17J. 
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h 

Is 
i 

1,555,066 

781.204 

719S30 

1,541.850 

926.110 

1,809,104 

1,621.292 

2,035.242 

2.199.706 

14,226.136 

870.044 

493.392 

4,769.456 

1,439.060 

1,767.988 

1,621.292 

246.696 

2,898,678 

9,703.376 

8.392.070 

1,418,602 

2,343.612 

349.486 

904,552 

6,866.372 

2,754.772 

1,994.126 

945,668 

Si 

la 

O                                                 -«                =.                             ^^-H         ^               CO- 

1 

f200.338 

370,838 

361.961 

2,125.266 

901.841 

1,617.818 

2,028J501 

1,583.643 

1,829,225 

12,256,898 

8.189 

14M1 

6,654.986 

834.035 

10,059.187 

362.191 

1.530 

2,589.123 

11,651.227 

2,385.191 

477.730 

■377.564 

264.041 

273,740 

1,570,885 

2,385.758 

6,146,901 

873,979 

a 

1 

fl32.636 

342.912 

260.622 

1,099,211 

665,693 

1,139.429 

1,220.169 

1,292.603 

1,720.106 

9,890.297 

8.189 

11.464 

8,851.370 

63.509 

.      8,076.666 

307.138    . 

1.630 

2,438,404 

6,095,140 

2,195.636 

385.716 

242,258 

198,669 

104.678 

935,470 

930.870 

3,114.297 

571.792 

s 

J 

I 

f67.702 
27.926 
101.439 

1,026.054 
336.148 
478.389 
808.332 
291,040 
109.120 

2,366.596 

S.377 

8,303.616 

780.466 

1,982.521 

66.053 

150.719 
5,556.087 

189.556 
92.014 

135.306 
56.482 

169.162 

636.415 
1,455.383 
3,032.604 

302,187 

fe 

Halifiix, 

Hamilton, 

Hancock, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hardwick, 

Harvard, 

Harwich. 

Hatfield, 

Haverhill. 

Hawley, 

Heath.  . 

Hingham, 

Hinsdale, 

Holbrook, 

Holden,, 

Holland, 

Holliston, 

Holyoke, 

Hopkinton, 

Hubbardston 

Hudson, 

Hull,      , 

Hnntington, 

Hyde  Park, 

Ipswich, 

Kingston, 

Lakeville. 

db,  Google 


J2,960.362 
1,212.922 

26,992.654 
2,816.446 
3,042.584 
2.138.032 
4,481.644 
637.298 
3,083.700 
390.602 
1.007.342 
1,069.016 
1,685.756 

39,656,382 

1,161.248 
31,433.182 

986.784 
8,922.172 
1,767.988  ■ 
1.662.408 
6,900,146 

760  646 
6,324.522 
1,397.944 

1,027.900 
1,641,850 
1,2S3.480 
8.387.664 
2.734,214 
3.762.114 
1.089.574 

SS^^SSteSSg 

ssessistss 

83,861.208 

203.848 

11,917.122 

2.215.455 

4,479.476 

1,393.505 

6,276.139 

102.716 

1,249.767 

199.169 

1,500.306 

546.379 

4,217.723 

61,779.287 

668.797 
18.150.445 
1,140.186 
4,505.594 
1,436.327 
1,124.249 
6,266.804 

842.263 
2,889.399 
1,234.888 

1.614.731 
882.051 
1,967.120 
7,569.714 
2,690  688 
1,873.019 
640.097 

81,920.736 

155.722 

7,643.494 

1.357.606 

3,027.859 

1,122.034 

3,045.861 

82  664 

737.164 

199.104 

966.658 

162.944 

3.337.833 

29,780.489 

428.390 
14,279,615 

932.883 

872.377 
1,139  240 

886.523 
4,144.616 

840,708 
2,643.187 

445.606 

568.386 

69.499 

1,256.191 

4,486554 

2,038.096 

637.444 

378.316 

fl,940.532 

48.126 

4,273.628 

867.949 

1,452.117 

271.471 

2,230.788 

20.152 

512.603 

.055 

634.748 

383.435 

879.840 

21,998.798 

240.407 

3,870.830 

207.303 

3,633,217 

297.087 

737.726 

2,122.188 

1.645 

246,212 

789.382 

1,046.346 
312.552 
710.929 

3,083.160 
552.692 

1,235.575 

.  161.781 

Il|;fg|liilli|i 

Lunenburg, 

Lynn,    . 

LjTinSeld, 

Maiden, 

Manchester, 

Manslield, 

Marblehead, 

Marion, . 

Marlborough 

MarshSetd, 

Iilillll 
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Table  No.  10. 

Towns  in  which,  in  1873,  the  Poll  Tax  exceeded  Two  Dollars,  and  tha 
Rate  of  Tax  upon  Property  in  shcA  Towns. 


Bahnstable  Counti. 

Eastham,         .... 

Berkshire  Couurr. 

Diilton, 

Florida, 

Hancock,         .... 
Hinsdale,         .        .        .        ■ 
Lanes  borough, 
Sandisfield 

WashtngUin,   ,        .        .        ■ 

Essex  Countt. 
Oroveland,      .        .        -        ■ 
Methuen,         .        .        .        ■ 

Frankun  Coirarr. 
Buckland,        .        .        .        ■ 
Charlemont,    .        .        .        . 

Erving, 

Monroe, 


Warwick,        .        .      '  • 

Hampden  Coosty. 

Blandford,       ,        .        .        ■ 

Chester, 

HASfPSHiRE  Countt. 

Cummin  gton, .... 

Worthington, ,        .        .        ■ 
Middlesex  Countt, 

Acton 

Ashland, 

Bedford 

Billerica, 

Chelmsford 

Concord, 

Everett, 


f 382  00 

8^8  00 
808  00 
68S  00 
l,25o  00 
881  00 
987  00 
440  00 
6G2  00 


1,204  00 
689  00 
676  00 
170  00 

2,3S2  00 
618  00 


1,178  00 
1,676  00 
765  00 
1,362  00 
1,660  00 
2,360  00 
2,999  00 


ll 


2  78 

2  63 

2  64 

2  54 

2  38 

3  00 

S  00 

2  50 

S  45 

3  60 

11  30 

22  GO 
19  50 
19  00 


19  10 
'32  00 
22  80 
25  00 


12  60 

17  20 

13  60 
11  00 
J5  00 
11  70 
13  30 


-d  by  Google 


Towns  whose  Poll  Tax  exceeded  Two  Dollars,  etc. — Continued. 


i 

1    . 

1 

g 

COnNTIEa   AKD    TOWNS. 

i 

1  ^ 

ii 

Middlesex  Cotmrr— Con. 

Groton, 

459 

fl,056  00 

(2  80 

f  10  00 

Hopkinton 

1,101 

2,785  00 

2  63 

17  80 

Lincoln,  

217 

759  00 

3  60 

13  70 

Maiden 

2,307 

7,498  00 

3  25 

15  40 

Medford, 

1,736 

6,944  00 

4  00 

13  90 

Reading 

827 

2,824  00 

2  81 

15  60 

Stoneham, 

1,340 

3,015  00 

2  25 

16  30 

Stow. 

280 

714  00 

2  55 

8  90 

Wakefield, 

1,960 

4.900  00 

2  50 

18  60 

Wobum, 

24)00 

9,464  00 

2  26 

15  70 

KoEFOLK  Comnr. 

Weymouth, 

2,684 

8,052  00 

3  00 

14  00 

Plymouth  Coxn^Tr. 

Duxbury, 

664 

1,660  00 

2  60 

17  60 

Hanorer, 

405 

930  00 

2  30 

16  50 

Middlcborough.      .... 

1,329 

3.495  00 

2  63 

14  30 

West  JSridgewater,.        .        . 

467 

938  00 

2  OJ 

11  70 

Worcester  Cochtt. 

Ashbnmhain, 

593 

1,868  00 

3  16 

22  00 

Athol,      . 

1,149 

3,447  00 

3  00 

14  30 

Barre,      . 

672 

2,016  00 

3  00 

14  60 

Bolton,    . 

291 

829  00 

■  2  85 

16  00 

Dana,      . 

209 

608  00 

2  91 

19  10 

Douglas, . 
Dudley,.  . 

628 

1,570  00 

2  60 

13  70 

578 

1,387  00 

2  40 

18  00 

Gardner, . 

1,186 

8,036  00 

2  66 

18  70 

Hardwick, 

539 

1.482  00 

2  76 

16  90 

Harvard, . 

347 

937  00 

2  72 

13  60 

Hubbardstott, 

415 

1,245  00 

300 

17  00 

Leicester, 

680 

1,938  00 

2  85 

10  50 

Leominster, 

1,365 

3,803  00 

2  43 

16  80 

Norlhborough 

359 

1,055  00 

2  94 

16  40 

Noith  Brookfi 

Id, 

1,170 

3,101  00 

2  65 

13  30 

294 

882  00 

3  00 

13  20 

Phillipston, 
Eoyalston, 

181 

507  00 

2  80 

17  00 

350 

1,036  00 

2  87 

16  40 

Rutland, . 

275 

742  00 

2  70 

16  00 

Southborough 

488 

1,220  00 

2  50 

18  50 

Templeton, 
Uxbridge, 
Westminster, 

760 
661 
470 

2,014  00 
1,818  00 
1,4+3  00 

2  65 

2  75 

3  07 

21  30 
U  50 
21  30 

Winchendon, 

968 

2,604  00 

2  69 

18  40 
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Table  No.  11. 

lAet  of  Towns  in  which  National  Banks  are  located,  with  the  Rale  of 
Taxation  in  each  Town,  oi  which  the  Shares  of  the  Banks  therein 
were  assessed  on  their  Market  Value,  deducting  Heal  Estate,  under 
Act  of  1873,  chap.  315;  and  the  Whole  Value  of  the  Shares  as 


Abington, 

Adams, . 

Amesbury, 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Ashburnham, 

AUiol.    . 

Attleborough, 

Barnstable, 

Barre,  . 

Beverly, 

Boston, . 

Brighton, 

Cambridge, 

Canton, 

Charlcstown, 

Chelsea, 

Concord, 

Clinton, 

Conway, 

Danvers, 

Dedham, 

Easthampton, 

Eiiston, . 

Edganown,  . 

Fan'havcn, 

Fall  River, 

Falmouth, 

Fitcliburg, 

FramingBam, 

Franklin, 

Gardner, 

Gloucester, 

Grafton, 


16  00 

17  00 
12  50 


12  00 

14  CO 

15  00 


15  2U 
17  50 
17  30 
11  70 
23  60 
15  00 
U  40 
13  60 
17  80 
10  00 
15  20 

15  50 

13  00 
10  40 

16  60 

14  CO 

17  00 

18  70 
20  00 
IG  40 


$16  40 

20  00 

15  00 

18  00 

12  50 
2t  00 

13  90 

13  50 
ID  00 

16  31 
12  40 
15  00 
15  CO* 

12  50 
10  00 
15  60* 

19  00 
15  20 
19  05 

17  60 

14  50 

18  60 

13  50 

15  00 
10  33 

13  20 

16  60 
12  80 
10  00 
18  50 

14  00 

17  00 
22  90 
21  00 

18  50 


f201,990 
699,500 
180,000 
180,000 


198,000 
119,000 
116.000 
172,600 
250,000 
60,165,444 
603,400 
1,080,000 
287,600 
956,000 


228.500 
169,000 
200,000 
375,000 
207,000 
378,000 
126,000 
240,000 
3,118,440 
108.000 
712,500 
264.000 
116,000 
113,000 
781,600 
210,000 


$204,750 
699.500 
178,600 
187,500 
282,500 
50,000 
204.600 
110,000 
116,000 
172,500 
250,000 
66-,759,lC-4 


319,000 
195.000 
118,000 


390,000 
125.000 
240,000 
3,085,300 
110,000 
740,000 
270,000 
116,000 
113,000 
777,OI» 
210,000 
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List  of  Towns  having  National  Banks,  etc. — Continued. 


lUTB 

.T.,. 

T.^.v*.™. 

18?3. 

187*. 

1873. 

1*74. 

Great  Barangton, 

f  8  60 

?8  60 

$280,000 

$280,000 

Greenfield,    . 

19  00 

13  60 

709,940 

686.000 

Harwich,      . 

18  60 

17  00 

330,000 

846,000 

Haverhill,     . 

20  00 

17  50 

1,058,600 

1,122,200 

Hingham,      . 

14  00 

16  00 

212,000 

166,000 

Holliston,     . 

16  30 

16  80 

166,500 

166,000 

Holjoke,       . 

15  50 

21  20 

478,700 

468,700 

Hopkinton,  . 

17  80 

18  20 

187,.5O0 

187,500 

Lancaster,    . 

14  00 

8  60 

278,000 

278,600 

Lawrence,     . 

16  00 

16  20 

827^500 

987,500 

Lee,       . 

17  30 

17  50 

240,000 

240,000 

Leicester,      . 

10  60 

9  85 

218,000 

224,000 

Leominster,  . 

15  80 

15  50 

110,000 

165,000 

Lowell,.        . 

16  90 

15  90 

3,064,580 

2,936,500 

Ly.in,    .        . 

18  40 

16  80 

1,245,000 

1,271,000 

Maiden, 

15  40 

14  80 

100,000 

100,000 

Marblebeaa,. 

20  00 

13  80 

262,296 

259.200 

Marlboi-ough, 

20  00 

22  50 

240,000 

240,000 

Mctftuen,      . 

16  60 

13  23 

115,000 

115,000 

Milford, 

20  00 

17  70 

312,500 

812,600 

Millbury,       . 

13  50 

16  25 

230,000 

224.000 

Monson, 

14  00 

14  40 

162,495 

102,496 

Montague,    . 
Nantncket,    . 

15  00 

16  60 

90,000 

210,000 

12  50 

12  50 

260,000 

260,000 

Natick, . 

16  60 

20  60 

103,000 

New  Bedford, 

16  20 

10  20 

4,068,600 

4,180,500 

Nowburyport, 

20  40 

19  00 

1,008,960 

1,034,500 

Kewton,        . 

14  50 

13  00 

224,600 

220,000 

Northampton, 

21  00 

12  50 

1,470,000 

■     1,476.000 

Noiihborongh, 

16  40 

13  50 

112,000 

112,000 

Northbridge, 

11  50 

7  00 

120,000 

125,000 

Oxford.. 

16  00 

16  00 

122,000 

127,000 

Peabody, 

17  00 

18  00 

539,000 

635,000 

Pittsfield,      . 

12  50 

'12  50 

955,000 

955.000 

PlymoutJi,     . 

16  40 

14  40 

547,600 

547,260 

Provineetown, 

21  00 

21  00 

203,000 

267.000 

Qnincy, 

17  00 

15  00 

408,990 

412,500 

Randolph,     . 

13  00 

14  00 

360,000 

370,000 

Rockport,      . 

21  00 

15  60 

173,490 

172,500 

Salem,  .        . 

18  00 

10  50 

2,617,990 

2,664,000 

Salisbnry,     . 

13  50 

13  00 

136,000 

135,000 

Shelburne,    . 

16  50 

16  00 

166,000 

166,000 

Southbrldge, 
Springiieid,  . 

14  60 

14  60 

174,750 

177,750 

16  00 

16  50 

3,441,880 

3,452,230 

Stockbridge, 

8  60 

9  30 

300,000 

286,000 

Taunton, 

15  00 

15  00 

1,765,000 

1,913,000 

30  50 

14  00 

113,500 

98,500 

Uxbridge,     . 

11  50 

13  89 

120,000 

126,000 

db,  Google 
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List  of  Towns  having  National  BavJcs,  e(c.— Concluded. 




KXT.  o,  T^.         1 

T^B^V.... 

TOWNS. 

l.T». 

18?4. 

1S73. 

18»4. 

Wakefield,    . 
Waltham,     . 
Ware,    . 
Wareham,     . 
Watertown,  . 
Westborough, 
Westfield,     . 
Weymonth,  . 
Winchendon, 
Wobnm, 
Worcester,    . 
Wrentham,  . 
Yarmouth,    ■ 

?I8  50 

11  00 
21  00 
18  00 

12  00 
15  50 
15  00 

14  00 
18  40 

15  70 
17  40 
12  00 
11  20 

$18  60 

16  50 
20  00 
18  10 

13  60 

15  00 

17  00- 

14  30 
12  50 

16  80 
16  80 
12  10 
10  00 

$120,000 
156,000 
476,000 
108,500 

120,000 
628,000 
633,600 
172,600 
354,990 
2,898,000 
127,500 
677,260 

}116,000 
165,000 
476,500 
108,446 
92,000 
125,000 
640,000 
648,000 
172,600 
869,000 

2,963,500 
127,600 
703^00 

Totals,  . 

_ 

(110,090,066 

(115,094,585 
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Hawkers  and  Pcdlers'  Licenses,  G.S.  ch.  60, 
Secretary's  Fees,  G.  S.  ch.  14,    . 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  G.  8.  ch.  121,      . 
Superior  Court,  Q.  S.  ch.  176,     , 
Fees  for  Commissions,  Acts  1862,  ch.  109, 
Courts  of  Insolvency,  G.  S.  ch.  118,  .       . 
Insurance  Licenses,  Acts  1867,  ch.  267,     . 
Confiscated  Liquors.  G.  S.  ch.  86,  Acts 

Tax  on  Sales  of  Liquors,  Acts  1868,  ch.  141, 
Liqnor  Licenses.  Acts  1868,  eh.  141,  .       . 
Corporation  Fees,  Acts  1870,  ch.  224, 
State  Police  Fees,  &c.,  Acts  1862,  ch,  27 ; 
Acts  I860,  ch.  249;  Acta  1871,  ch.  394.  . 
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RecommondatJon  in  regard  to  common-school  districl£,         ....         159 

Certidn  minor  exemptions, 159 

Eecommendation  in  regard  the  sixth,  eleTenth  and  thirteenth  dasses  of 
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Etnnpdrna  from  Taxatiim—Coa.  P"** 
Hotaes  ofreUgiofu  worship, — 

Contribuaona  from  emineHt  sources,  [see  Appendix,  pp.  369-403,]        .  160 

Public  works  for  tho  public  service, 1^ 

History  of  the  world  in  regard  to,  etc J^ 

Our  history  offers  no  exception  to  uniTcrsal  rule, 161-106 

Keligiontlie  foundation  of  national  prosperity 166-167 

Exemptions  preferable  to  bonnties, j^^ 

Partial  tasatioii  not  dcsirabic '°* 

Exeraption  need  not  trouble  conscience, J^^ 

Present  iiniit  of  exomptioa, '■'^ 

Distinetion  between  property  coneecrated  to  religioua  uses  and  tbat 

whicli  may  at  any  time  be  sold,  etc., IJ^ 

Cemeteries ' 

Agricultural  societies, Ji" 

Unmarried  females ^ 

Persons  unable  to  contribuic, WJ 

Income, ; 

Property  exempted  by  usage  and  judicial  dedsiim,— 

Railroads '21 

Mutual  insurance  companies, " 

Effect  of  exemption  in  case  of  railroade, ■  l" 

Suggestion  in  regard  to  compelling  railroads  to  cootribnte  their  full 

Ehare  to  public  revenue JJ^ 

Eflfectofexeroption  in  case  ofmutuai  insurance  companies,    ...  175 

State  should  tax  franchise  of  insurance  companies,  if  at  all.  ...  175 
Contracts  having  been  made  with  policy-holders  on  the  basis  of  osemp- 

tion,  a  tax  might  make  tiie  pcrfonnauce  thereof  impossible,        .  178 

flMen™'",—                                                                          ...  Tre 

Law  concerning,  if  executed  would  work  practical  exemption,       ,       .  im 

Unable  to  see  why  they  should  not  be  taxed,  but,  etc.,    ....  177 

Itetama  of  exempt  properly,— 

Compilation  in  Appendix,  pp.  470-533, '^' 

Omissions,  etc., ' ' 

Recommendation 

NE0.SS.it  rOR  *  Flt^atTEXT  APPORtmNH.«T  Oy  T«E  Sta«  Tax,       .  .  .   17^179 

Should  be  frequctttiy  apportioned, 

PBESE«T  State  o^  the  Statctes-A  CoDinc*TioN  Desi^ble,       .       .       .  179-180 
Laws  should  be  revised  In  order  that  they  may  be  readily  found  and  un-         ^^ 
dei'stood '        ,.-.-■' 

SCUMABT  Of  DeFIMITB  RECOMMENDATIONS,  IN  ReGABD  TO,— 

Indebtedness  of  cities  and  towns 

p''"-t«'=^« :    48 

Personal  property ^ 

Income, -o 

Discount  Ibr  prompt  payment 

Tax  commissioner 

Evasion  oftaxation  upon  credits, 

Consigned  goods,  and  assessment  of  property  held  during  the  year,  "« 

Boroicile 

Bank  shares, 
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Trust  companies 

Detail  and  form  of  assessments, 
Edncatlona!  and  charitable  In 
Coraraon  school  ilistriclB,   . 
Honscs  of  religions  trorship, 
Ketnrns  of  exempt  property. 
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Talon  legacies  and  aucccssions  to  real  estate, 

Inoreasc  of  rate  of  tax  on  deposits  in  savings  banks, 

Use  of  lianfcs  as  a  means  to  escape  taxation 

Assessmcnlof  national  hank  Block 

Assessmeots  for  epcciiic  purposes 

Use  of  U.  S.  bonds  as  a  means  Co  evade  taxation , • 

Taxation  of  goods,  chattels,  etc.,  wherever  ibcy  ara 

Taxation  of  consigned  goods, ' 

The  general  corporation  tax 

Banlc  shares, 
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Total  exemption  of  literary  and  charitable  institutions  not  justified  by  pur- 

tial  service, 

Keed  of  state  supervision, 

Becommendatloiis  in  regard  t4>  literary  and  cbarilablc  inatitutloDs, 


Botuei  of  Ttligioui  tcorship  ; 

Not  agents  of  state,      .       • 

Connection  of  church  and  state 

InflnenCB  of  church,  jnatiflcation  for  exemption. 
Cost  of  exemption  compared  with  service  to  the  state. 
Considerations  affecting  questions  of  exemption. 
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